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SKETCH, 


EUROPE,  in  the  whole  courfe  of  its  hiftoryj 
has  not  been  placed  in  a  more  extraordinary 
or  critical  pofition  than  that  which  it  actually 
prefents.     Its  firft.  rife,  its  overthrow,  and  its  re- 
eftabliihment ;    the  gradual  advances  of  the  arts 
and  fciences  towards  perfection  ;  their  decay,  and 
temporary   lofs ;    their   fubfequent   revival,   and 
progreflive  improvement ;  have  all  been  recorded 
and  explained.     Thefe  various  changes  were  pro- 
duced, in   the  firft  inftance,  by  the  fpontaneous 
exertions  of  the  human  mind  ;  which,  when  not 
oppofed  by  infurmountable  obftacles,  proceeds  in 
the  career  of  invention,  difcovery,  and  refinement: 
in  the  fecond,  by  the  ruinous  influence  of  riches 
and  luxury ;  which,  in  proportion  as  they  were 
indulged  in,  rendered  mankind   unfit  for  defence 
againft  the   attacks  of  a  hardy  and  innumerable 
race  of  barbarians,  who  had  been  invited  to  the 
claim  by  the  certainty  of  the   pofleflion :  in  the 
third,  by  the  kindling  remains  of  former  know- 
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ledge  operating  on  the  rude  manners  of  the  new 
fettlers,  reclaiming  them  by  degrees  from  their 
uninformed  modes  of  life,  and  imbuing  them 
with  a  tincture  of  thofe  arts  which  were  calcu- 
lated to  place  an  additional  value  on  their  acqui- 
fitions. 

Thefe  caufes  and  thefe  effects  are,  however, 
fufficiently  apparent;  and  can  be  traced,  with  faci- 
lity, through  the  entire  range  of  their  operations. 
Long  before  thefe  favage  hordes  iffued  from  their 
faftneffes  in  the  north,  the  civilized  parts  of 
Europe  had  been  rapidly  declining  in  all  thofe 
virtues  which  had  occafioned  their  profperity. 
Liberty  had  been  fupplanted  by  defpotifm ; 
knowledge  had  been  overwhelmed  by  ignorance. 
No  impulfe  of  public  energy  or  affection  remained. 
Men  no  longer  felt  themfelves  concerned  for  the 
prefervation  of  a  government  from  which  they 
derived  no  perfonal  advantage  ;  and  which,  whilft 
it  exifted,  only  reproached  them  with  degrading 
recollections  of  paft  times.  The  true  principles 
of  polity  and  jurifprudence  were  already  aban- 
doned. Political  inftitutions, which,  among  the  an- 
cients, had  once  been  fo  keen  an  object  of  refearch, 
had  loft  all  intereft  in  the  eyes  of  the  multitude. 
Succefsful  ufurpation  had  {lifted  the  voice  of 
inquiry.  The  opulent  were  immerfed  in  the  moft 
effeminate  luxuries  ;  the  poor  were  funk  in  the 
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extremeft  indigence  j  a  general  diffolution  of  man- 
ners and  morals  prevailed  ;  and  all  thofe  objects 
which  are  moft  captivating  and  beneficial  to  a 
well-regulated  fociety  were  ftripped  of  their  at- 
tractions and  their  value. 

After  a  lapfe  of  ages,  Europe  began  to  recover 
from  the  effects  of  its  fubjugation,  and  to  affumc 
a  totally  diftinct  character.  The  fierce  maxims  of 
its  conquerors  imperceptibly  yielded  to  the  infi- 
nuating  perfuafion  of  a  milder  fyftem.  The 
knowledge  of  the  older  inhabitants  engrafted 
itfejf  on  the  unpolifhed  manners  and  violent 
paflions  of  its  invaders ;  who,  by  degrees,  per- 
ceived the  utility,  and  fubmitted  to  the  operation, 
of  many  of  their  wifer  inftitutions.  The  feudal 
fyftem,  which  had  been  founded  by  the  northern 
conquerors,  dividing  the  executive  power  among 
the  landholders  of  a  country,  their  turbulent  and 
haughty  fpirit  was  perpetually  involving  them  in 
petty  wars.  Out  of  thefe  domeftic  broils  arofe 
the  civil  inftitution  of  Knight-errantry  ;*  whofe 
generous  object  being  to  protect  the  perfecuted 
and  defencelefs,  evidently  tended  to  foften  and 
reform  the  ferocious  manners  of  the  age.  The 
expanfion  of  the  Chriftian  religion  was  alfo 
producing  moft  beneficial  effects.     It  infufed  the 

*  Knight-errantry  arose  in  Spain  about  the  year  1072. 
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juftice  and  benignity  of  its  precepts  into  the 
hardened  and  untutored  heart ;  and  created  a  love 
of  equity,  an  obedience  to  law,  and  a  temper  of 
moderation.  Even  that  powerful  direction  which 
it  gave  to  the  human  mind  when  the  population 
of  Chriftendom  engaged  in  their  military  expe- 
ditions for  the  recovery  of  the  Holy  Land,  al- 
though attended  in  many  refpects  with  the  moft 
difaftrous  calamities, — yet,  by  uniting  men  in  one 
common  caufe  where  the  motive  was  glory, 
honour,  and  fame,  in  oppofition  to  worldly  in- 
ter eft,  it  diffufed  an  heroic  and  focial  fpirit,  and 
generated  thofe  fentiments  of  courtefy,  magna- 
nimity, and  generous  valour,  for  which  that 
chivalrous  age  was  fo  Angularly  confpicuous.  The 
orufades  were  alfo  productive  of  commercial  effects 
which  were  highly  advantageous  to  the  induftry 
and  manners  of  thofe  times.  They  laid  the  foun- 
dation of  the  grcatncfs  of  the  Venetians,  the 
Genoefe,  and  the  Pifans  ;  whofe  fiourifliing  trade 
to  India  through  the  ports  of  the  Red  Sea,  re- 
flored  to  Europe  the  arts  and  luxuries  of  the 
Eaft.  Commercial  communities,  leagues,  and 
corporations,  were  gradually  formed,  and  gave 
birth  to  thofe  municipal  regulations  which  after- 
wards fo  eiTentially  affifted  in  paving  the  way  to 
civil  liberty.  The  accidental  difcovery  of  the 
Pandects  of  Juftinian  about  the  fame  time,  was 
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another  moft  fortunate  event.  They  immediately 
engaged  the  eager  attention  of  the  learned.  Juri- 
dical fcience  became  a  favourite  ftudy ;  and,  in  lefs 
than  twenty  years,  public  lectures  on  civil  law 
were  delivered  at  the  chief  univerfities  of  Eu- 
rope. 

The  numerous  corruptions,  the  fuperftition,  and 
fanaticifm,  which  were  afterwards  mingled  with 
the  difpenfations  of  the  Gofpel,  and  which   had 
been   fo   fuccefsfully  cultivated  by  the  Church  of 
Rome,  were  very  near  once  more  involving  man- 
kind in  all  their  former  mifery.     The  ufurpations 
of  the  priefthood  had,  indeed,  been  long  extend- 
ing in  every  direction,  and  at  laft  reached  a  moft 
pernicious  and  alarming  excefs.     In  poffeflion  of 
all  the  learning  of  the  times,  their  artifices  and 
frauds  eafily  impoled  on  the  weaknefs  and  fears 
of  an  ignorant  and  credulous  age.     Their  defign 
was  to   exonerate  the  whole  body  of  the  clergy 
from  the   civil  jurifdiction,  and  to  eftabiim   an 
irrefiftible  power  on  the  ruins  of  regal  rights.  Gre- 
gory VII.,  and  many  of  his  ambitious  fucceffors, 
ifhied  their  anathemas  in  the  boldeft  language  of 
denunciation  and  defiance.     They  provided  fanc- 
tuaries  againft  the  civil  power.     They  excommu- 
nicated and  depofed  princes  at  pleafure  ;   and  the 
proudeft   potentates   were   frequently  obliged  to 
humiliate  themfelves  at  the  feet  of  thefe  arrogant 
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priefls.  As,  however,  men  became  more  en- 
lightened, the  odious  vices,  the  grofs  impoftures, 
and  the  enormous  abufes,  of  the  Church  of  Rome 
attracted  their  notice,  and  called  forth  the  fpirit 
of  animadverfion  and  reformation.  Wickliffe  in 
England,  and  his  difciples  John  Hufs  and  Jerome 
of  Prague  in  Bohemia,  had  the  merit  of  taking 
the  lead  in  this  bold  undertaking.  At  length 
arofe  Luther :  whofe  daring  genius  and  acute 
underftanding  fo  fuccefsfully  inveighed  againft 
the  fcandalous  vices  and  ufurpations  of  the  See 
of  Rome,  that  he  fhook  the  whole  fabric  to  its 
foundations  ;  and,  in  lefs  than  thirty  years,  fepa- 
rated  the  half  of  Chriftendom  from  its  fpiritual 
dominion. 

What  had  eminently  conduced  to  this  happy 
emancipation  was  the  advancement  of  letters  and 
the  arts.  Towards  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, a  tafte  for  painting,  architecture,  and  fculpture, 
began  to  revive  in  Italy.  Thefe  purfuits  gave  an  ele- 
gant turn  to  the  occupations  of  the  mind ;  and,  in 
the  fucceeding  century,  to  the  fuccefsful  cultiva- 
tion of  higher  attainments.  The  difcovery  of  the 
properties  of  nitre  had  occafioned  a  complete  re- 
volution in  the  military  art ;  and  the  invention 
of  paper  and  the  mariner's  compafs,  and  laftly  of 
printing,  fecured  the  triumphs  of  the  underftand- 
ing. Civil  and  religious  wars,  and  other  public  cala- 
mities. 
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cities,  retarded  the  progrefs  of  thefe  happy 
■events  ;  but  they  at  length  yielded  to  a  more  juft 
and  a  more  rational  fyflem. 

The  difcoveries  of  the  fifteenth  and  fixteenth 
centuries,  by  the  Portuguefe  and  Spaniards, 
opened  a  vaft  field  for  fpeculation.*  They 
^gave  a  frefh  fpur  to  the  efforts  of  human  in- 
duftry,  and  the  inquiries  of  the  human  under- 
standing. Commerce,  which,  from  its  confined 
Hate,  had  hardly  attracted  the  notice  of  a  warlike 
age,  began  to  awaken  the  minds  of  princes  to  a 
perception  of  their  true  interefts.  Other  fources 
\)f  power  were  difcovered  befides  t'hofe  of  military 
force.  The  moft  fatal  errors,  both  in  government 
and  religion,  were  gradually  fubfiding.  A  ufeful 
and  modeft  defire  of  inveftigation  was  reclaiming 
the  world  from  many  of  its  grofTeft  abfurdities, 
and  diffufing  through  life  a  fpirit  of  charity  and 
toleration  which  was  productive  of  the  happieft 
effects.  More  enlightened  principles  of  policy 
arofe,  and  governments  were  at  length  convinced 
that  they  could  be  more  beneficially  employed  than 
in  acts  of  war.  The  energies  and  induftry  of 
mankind  kept  pace  j  and,  mutually  aflifting  each 

*  The  difcovery  of  the  paffage  to  India  by  the  Cape  of 
Good  Jiope,  transferred  the  lucrative  commerce  of  that  pro- 
ductive country  from  the  Arabs  to  the  Europeans. 
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other,  frefh  objects  of  fpeculation  and  inquiry, 
and  unexplored  iburces  of  profperity  and  wealth, 
were  continually  expanding.  The  fphere  of  ex- 
ertion was  extended  to  a  new  world.  The  trea- 
fures  and  productions  of  the  weftern  hemifphere 
were  transferred  to  Europe.  What  was  at  firft  a 
fuperfluity,  foon  became  a  want ;  and  thefe  wants, 
being  regularly  fupplied,  were  paid  for  by  the  pro- 
ductive labour  of  the  countries  to  which  they 
were  fent.  Every  ftate  of  Europe  felt  the  benefit 
of  the  change,  and  the  improvement  was  regular 
and  progreflive. 

About  the  middle  of  the  feventeenth  century, 
the  advantage  of  thofe  maxims  which  had  grown 
out  of  a  more  liberal  fyftem  of  civil  and  com- 
mercial policy,  had  produced  a  decifive  effect. 
Europe,  in  the  preceding  century,  had  undergone 
a  vifible  change.  In  France  and  England,  Francis 
and  Henry,  thofe  rival  princes  in  gallantry,  had  in- 
troduced at  their  courts  the  female  fex;  who,  by  a 
lefs  reftrained  intercourfe  with  fociety,  polifhed 
the  manners,  and  gave  to  the  fofter  paflions  a  re- 
finement and  delicacy  which  had  been  before  un- 
felt.  In  Italy,  fociety  was  in  a  high  ftate  of  per- 
fection. It  far  outftripped  the  other  parts  of 
Europe  in  elegant  literature,  and  every  work  of 
tafte.    Even  the  abftrufeft  fciences  were  cultivated 
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with  fuccefs,  and  the  fyftem  of  Copernicus  was 
confirmed  by  the  experiments  of  Galileo. 

The  polemical  writers  of  the  feventeenth  cen- 
tury called  forth  all  the  intellectual  vigour  of 
the  age  ;  and  fpiritual  defpotifm  was  at  laft  fub- 
dued  by  religious  toleration.  Germany,  which 
had  been  deiblated  by  a  thirty  years'  war,  was 
reflored  to  tranquillity  by  the  peace  of  Weftpha- 
lia,  which  in  a  manner  terminated  the  religious 
difputes  of  Europe.  From  that  epoch  every  be- 
nefit that  could  be  expected  to  refult  from  the 
experience  and  expanfion  of  the  human  mind,  ap- 
peared to  be  approaching  towards  its  confumma- 
tion.  The  tumults  of  war  feemed  to  be  at  length 
yielding  to  the  avocations  of  peace  ;  the  principles 
of  internal  legiflation  and  federative  union  were 
better  underftood  ;  controverfy  was  carried  on 
lefs  from  the  defire  of  contention  than  the  eager- 
nefs  of  inveftigation,  and  the  love  of  truth  ;  and 
the  prejudices  between  the  inhabitants  of  different 
countries  were  giving  way  to  a  fenfe  of  recipro- 
cal advantage.  A  general  good-will,  obtaining 
among  the  individuals  of  different  flates,  was 
pointing  out  the  modes  of  mutual  affiftance ; 
and,  whilfl  it  linked  them  in  a  clofer  union, 
was  awakening  them  to  the  contemplation  and 
purfuit   of  their  genuine  interefls.     The  happi- 

nefs  and  virtue  of  mankind  were  increaiins:  with 
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their  knowledge.  Even  war  was  divefted  of  half 
it's  inconveniences  and  terrors.  The  public  law  o£ 
Europe  had  been  gradually  tending  to  perfection* 
The  learning  and  difcrimination  of  Grotius  had 
produced  their  full  effect.  Prefcription  had  au- 
thorized maxims  which  were  calculated  t6  pre- 
ferve,  in  the  midft  of  the  moft  furious  hoftility, 
many  of  the  bleflings  of  civilized  life.  Common 
confent  had  erected  a  tribunal  to  which  there  was 
an  appeal,  and  by  which  a  rule  of  juftice  was  pre- 
ferved  amidft  the  moft  violent  extravagances  of 
revenge.  A  prifoner  was  invefted  with  certain 
civil  rights ;  and  a  vanquifhed  enemy,  who  was 
entitled  to  the  charity  of  a  chriftian,  frequently 
experienced  the  folicitude  of  a  friend.  If  death 
were  inflicted,  it  was  from  neceffity  ;  and  mercy, 
when  fhe  could  fpare  with  fafety,  was  fure  to  in- 
terpofe  with  fuccefs.  Law,  in  moft  inftances, 
triumphed  over  force ;  and  the  greateft  miferies 
and  misfortunes  of  life  were  tempered  by  the 
dictates  of  humanity,  the  rules  of  juftice,  or  the 
conclufions  of  reafon. 

Such  was  the  promifing  ftate  of  fbciety  in 
Europe  half  a  century  ago:  when  a  band  of  atheifts, 
freethinkers,  voluptuaries,  and  political  enthu- 
iiafts,  fprang  up,  to  produce  a  total  change  in 
public  opinion ;  and,  by  their  pernicious  but 
alluring  doctrines,  topoifon  the  affections,  fubvert- 
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the  judgment,  fhake  the  belief,  and  corrupt  the 
morality,  of  mankind.  Thefe  dangerous  but  inii- 
nuating  opinions  had  been  long  fecretly  under- 
mining the  founder!  principles  and  the  wifeft  infti* 
tutions.  They  ftruck  at  the  root  of  the  oldeft 
eftablifhed  maxims,  and  were  particularly  levelled 
at  fubordination  throughout  every  clafs  of  fociety. 
The  people  were  called  upon  every  where  to  vin- 
dicate their  natural  rights.  Ideas  of  equ;d  power 
and  equal  property  were  induftrioufly  circulated; 
and  were  reprefented  with  all  thofe  arts  which 
were  likely  to  imprefs,  not  only  the  juftice,  but  the 
facility,  of  the  acquifition.  The  fafcinating  nature 
of  the  afTertion  produced  an  inftantaneous  con- 
viction on  the  fanguine  hopes  of  the  multitude. 
They  imagined  that  all  thefe  wild  fpeculations 
were  to  be  carried  into  practical  effect.  Strongly 
as  they  were  addrefTcdto  the  fenfes,  and  applying 
through  the  neareft  channels  to  the  heart,  they 
were  adopted  with  that  enthufiaftic  zeal  which  a 
fentiment  of  injury,  added  to  a  hope  of  revenge, 
is  calculated  to  infpire.  All  the  wrongs  which  had 
been  furTered,  all  the  oppreffion  which  had  been 
endured,  were  to  be  inftantly  redreffed  ;  and  thofe 
who  had  been  exerciling  the  infolence  of  pride, 
and  the  tyranny  of  power,  were  to  be  brought 
down  to  the  common  ftandard. 

It  is  not  furpriiing  that  fuch  promifes  fhould  be 
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readily  harboured  in  the  breaft.  They  produced 
the  fame  effect  on  the  moral  world,  which  an 
infectious  fever  produces  on  the  animal  world, 
when  the  malignancy  of  the  diforder,  being  affifted 
by  the  ftate  of  the  atmofpheric  air,  becomes  at 
once  epidemic.  The  rapidity  of  the  infection  left 
no  time  for  experiment ;  and,  before  the  remedy 
could  be  prepared,  the  difeafe  was  incurable.  No 
phrenzy  fince  the  crufades  has  taken  fo  faft  a 
poffeffion  of  the  human  mind.  Deftruclion  was 
the  main  purport ;  and  the  means  recommended 
being  phyfical  ftrength,  the  infurreccion  was  uni- 
verfal. 

The  advances  which  Europe  had  previoufly 
made,  contributed,  in  one  fenfe,  to  its  downfal. 
Men  perceived  advantages  which  they  wiflied  to 
poffefs,  and  they  imagined  that  the  wifh  and  the 
poffeflion  were  identified.  The  general  diflemina- 
tion  of  knowledge  ;  the  claims  of  the  governed  on 
one  fide  ;  the  conceflions  of  governments  on  the 
other  ;  gave  rife  to  the  moil  perilous  difcuflions. 
Thefe  difpofitions  in  oppofing  parties  impreffed  the 
people  with  accurate  notions  of  their  power.  The 
moment  the  idea  was  formed,  they  aimed  at  the 
realization  ;  and  that  perfection  which  was  placed 
in  diftant  perfpective,  they  were  determined  at 
once  to  reach. 

Thefe  fentiments,   by  anticipating  the  natural 
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progrefs  of  events,  were  calculated  to  confound 
the  wifeft  fchemes,   and  to  difconcert   the  moft 
falutary  meafures.     But  fo  it  was.     The  previous 
fyftems  of  fome  of  the  leading  powers  of  Europe 
had,  indeed,  very  much  conduced  to  difpofe  man- 
kind for  the  adoption  of  thefe  dangerous  and  in- 
congruous experiments.     Their  principles  of  po- 
lity had,  in  a  few  ftriking  inftances,  deviated  from 
every  rule  of  tolerance  or  juftice.     They  had  fo 
frequently   acted  on  that   moft  atrocious  of  all 
maxims,   that  power  is  right ;  that  a  degree  of 
difguft  had  been  created,  which  rendered  the  feel- 
ings of  mankind  highly  fufceptible  of  refentment 
and  greedy  for  revenge.    The  operation   of  par- 
tial laws  and  partial  taxation ;   the  domineering 
haughtinefs  of  the  nobles ;   a  total  difregard  of 
the  rights  and  comforts  of  the  lower  claffes  ;    ir- 
remediable confufion  in  finance  ;    an  idea  of  fe- 
curity  at  home,   refulting  from  a  conviction  in 
the    ftrength    of    long   pra&ifed  and   un refilled 
abufes  ;  the  violence  and  oppreflion  which  were 
extended  to  foreign  ftates  ;  thefe  various  mifdeeds 
had    gradually    opened    the   eyes,   even    of  the 
unreflecting,   to   the   views  of  fovereigns,   and, 
in  a  few  glaring  inftances,   had  drawn  afide  the 
veil  which  conceals  the  occult  operations  of  ca- 
binets.    Their  foibles,  their  meanneffes,  and  their 
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vices,  were  betrayed  to  the  grofs  perceptions  of 
the  vulgar.  Men  began  to  argue,  not  only  from 
fpeculation,  but  from  what  was  an  object,  of  fenfe, 
and  to  difcover  that  rank  alone  does  not  confer 
either  intelligence  or  virtue.  In  many  countries, 
whilit  t lie  great  were  fecure  in  their  privileges, 
the  purfes  of  the  people  had  been  drained,  not  for 
the  promotion  of  national  advantage,  but  for  the 
profecution  of  injurious  ambition  or  private  re- 
venge, or  in  the  maintenance  of  idle  luxury  and 
vitious  diftipation.  The  infolence  of  power  rioted 
in  the  violation  of  law,  and  the  fplendour  of  a 
court  was  paramount  to  the  happinefs  of  a  people* 
The  affiftance  which  France  impoliticly  gave 
to  rebellious  America,  accelerated  her  own 
downfall.  The  feeds  of  infurrection  which 
were  there  (o  fucccisfully  cultivated,  were,  on 
the  return  of  peace,  transplanted  to  a  more 
luxuriant  foil.  That  iame  temper,  inftigated  by 
other  circumftances,  difplayed  itfelf  among  her 
own  people,  and  at  length  convinced  the  govern- 
ment of  the  foolifh  eagernefs  with  which  it  had 
embarked  in  that  defperate  though  fuccefsful  con- 
teft.  America  gained  her  independence :  France 
loft  her  crown  ;  and  not  only  involved  herfelf, 
but  a  great  part  of  Europe,  in  fcenes  of  mifery  and 
•defolation, which,  after  a  fucceflion  of  fixteen  years,, 
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are  flill,  I  fear,  diftantly  removed  from  their  ter- 
mination. 

The  object  of  France  was  the  deftruction  of  Bri- 
tain. But  fo  fhort-fighted  were  her  politicians, 
that,  although  they  fucceeded  in  the  immediate 
plan  of  their  operations,  the  refult  has  turned 
out,  ruin  to  her,  and  increafed  profperity  to  us. 
The  feparation  of  America  from  this  country  may 
be  confidered  as  the  epoch  of  our  greatnefs.  It 
relieved  us  from  a  dead  weight  which  cramped  all 
our  energies,  and  impeded  all  our  exertions.  We 
efcaped  the  territorial  expence,  and  fecured  the 
commercial  benefits.  Freed  from  the  burden 
and  the  anxiety  occafioned  by  thofe  vail  colo- 
nies, that  attention  and  wealth  which  they  re- 
quired were  thrown  into  more  productive  chan- 
nels, and,  enabling  us  to  turn  our  views  to  more 
valuable  confiderations,  we  availed  ourfelves  of 
our  intriniic  advantages. 

A  revolution  in  another  part  of  Europe,  which 
had  been  alfo  long  preparing,  and  was  deeply  con- 
certed, excited,  at  the  time,  as  much  aftonifhment, 
and  more  indignation  than  that  which  was  draw- 
ing towards  its  accomplishment  in  France.  Whilft 
the  French  had  been  breaking  their  chains  from 
falfe  notions  of  freedom,  three  of  the  leading 
fovereigns  of  Europe  had  been  flrengthening  their 
power  by  purfuing  a  more  guilty,  becaufe  a  more 
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matured  and  lefs  hazardous  courfe.  That  fcan- 
dalous  league,  which,  at  the  inftigation  of  RutTia, 
had  been  formed  to  deprive  an  ancient  and  refpec- 
table  kingdom  of  its  exiftence,  from  no  other 
motive  but  the  love  of  dominion,  backed  by 
flrength,  and  oppofed  by  weaknefs,  was  an  event 
which,  by  being  arranged  with  fo  much  fe- 
crecy,  and  accomplifhed  with  fo  much  facility, 
proved  the  depravity  of  cabinets,  and  the  flexible 
degeneracy  of  the  age.  To  fave  Poland  no  effort 
was  made.  One  man,  indeed,  whofe  name  has 
been  immortalized  by  thcfplendourof  the  attempt, 
though  deficient  in  thofe  commanding  talents 
which  were  likely  to  infure  fuccefs,  did,  for  a  mo- 
ment, rally  the  broken  and  aftonifhed  fpirits  of  his 
countrymen.  But  the  memory  of  Kofciufko  was 
doomed  to  furvive  the  independence  of  his  coun- 
try. Without  union  at  home,  or  political  influ- 
ence abroad,  it  was  totally  unable  to  ftem  the  tor- 
rent that  affailed  it.  Rufiia,  Auftria,  and  Pruflia, 
fuddenly  developed  their  views,  and,  attacking  it 
at  the  fame  moment  at  various  points,  it  was  at 
once  proftrate  at  their  feet.  Thus  was  one  of  the 
oldeft  kingdoms  of  Europe,  without  a  ftruggle, 
expunged  from  its  map,  and  its  political  exiftence 
completely  extinguifhed.  This  indefenfible  ad  of 
partition  will,  however,  as  long  as  hiftorical  juf- 
tice  dares  blame  tyrannical  perfidy,  be  arraigned. 

They 
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They  have  loft,  in  the  opinion  of  the  world,  more, 
perhaps,  than  they  have  gained  in  territory ;  and, 
as  opinion  is  frequently  power,  it  is  very  poflible  that 
they  may  one  day  have  to  repent  this  grofs  viola- 
tion of  every  maxim  of  moral  or  political  juftice. 
Such  acts  live  long  in  the  feelings  of  a  people. 

Much  as  Jofeph  II.  had  relifted  the  invitation  to 
become  a  party  to  the  divifion  of  Poland,  having 
fo  eafily  fucceeded,  he  raoft  readily  entered  into 
a  fecond  plan  with  Ruflia,  for  the  difmemberment 
of  Turkey.  This  would  alfo  have  been  accom- 
panied, had  not  the  jealoufy  of  England,  Pruffia, 
and  Sweden,  interpofed.  But  fo  fuccefsfully  did 
this  federation  operate  againft  the  views  of  the 
two  imperial  houfes,  that  they  were  not  only  com- 
pelled to  defift  from  the  completion  of  their  pro- 
ject, but  to  reftore  the  conquefts  which  they  had 
made.  Jofeph  delivered  up  every  thing:  Catharine 
retained  Oczakow. 

The  downfall  of  the  mod  ancient  monarchy  in 
Europe,  which  had,  for  near  fourteen  hundred 
years,  acted  a  confpicuous  part  under  an  illuflrious 
line  of  princes,  and  which,  for  near  eight  hundred 
years,  in  one  dynafty,had  been  tranfmitted  in  regu- 
lar and  almoft  undifturbed  fucceffion,  was  deftined 
fpeedily  to  eniue  thefe  plots  of  fovereigns.  The 
French  revolution,  as  I  have  already  obferved,  had 
been  long  preparing,  but  the  fliock  came  before 
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it  was  expected.  Voltaire,  RouiTeau,  d'Alembert, 
and  a  few  others  of  the  leading  lights  of  the  new 
philofophy,  hadbeen,for  thirty  years  before  it  hap- 
pened, moil  induitrioufly  employed.  They  were 
the  chief  pioneers,  who,  with  the  inftruments  of 
infidelity,  ridicule,  and  falfe  eloquence,  had  been 
carrying  on  their  milchievous ,  defigns,  and 
had  too  fuccefsfully  ftriven  to  undermine  re- 
ligious faith,  moral  rectitude,  and  political  and 
civil  fubordination.  They  feemed  to  move  all 
former  maxims  from  their  centre  ;  to  difturb  the 
very  conititution  of  nature.  The  confufion  of 
chaos  appeared  to  be  again  reftored,  and  every- 
thing to  refolve  itfelf  into  its  elementary  princi- 
ples. It  is  not  however  my  bufinefs  to  trace  here, 
even  an  outline  of  that  dreadful  convulfion  which 
is  ftill  frefh  in  our  minds,  and  which,  in  its  fatal 
progrefs,  has  been  productive  of  a  greater  intenfity 
and  variety  of  mifery  than  was  ever  before  inflict- 
ed by  the  hand  of  man  on  fuffering  humanity.  I 
fhall  not  dwell  on  this  afflicting  fubject,  but  pro- 
ceed .to  the  main  purport  of  this  work,  and  en- 
deavour to  trace  a  fhort,  but  I  hope  diftinct,  fketch 
of  the  political  fituation,  and  probable  views,  of 
the  chief  ftates  of  Europe. 

I  fhall  begin  with  the  German  ftates,  and  pro- 
ceed in  regular  progreflion,  as  they  prefent  them- 


felves  according  to  their  different  ranks. 
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Among  thefe,  Auftria  ftill  poftefTes  the  fuperio- 
rity.  How  long  fhe  may  retain  it,  muft  depend 
entirely  on  her  own  conduct,  and  the  political  con- 
nexions which  {he  may  form.  The  ancient  federa- 
tive fyftem  of  Europe,  which  watched  with  fuch  a 
jealous  eye  over  the  political  balance,  has  been  to- 
tally diffolved  by  the  French  revolution.  In  former 
times,  when  France  paffed  her  boundaries,  the 
intervention  of  Auftria,  or  Prufila,  or  England, 
could  oblige  her  to  return.  But  thefe  wife  maxims, 
which  fo  long  preferved  the  equilibrium,  have  been 
incautioufly  abandoned,  and  powerful  muft  now 
be  the  union  which  fhall  be  able  to  reftore  it. 

Though  others  have  failed  in  their  duty,  Auf- 
tria has  hitherto  fuftained  a  great  part.  That  which 
is  to  come  (for  the  fcene  is  not  yet  over)  may  be 
more  eventful  as  circumftances  may  arife,  and 
£he  may  be  a  chief  inftrument  in  refcuing  Europe 
from  her  degradation,  or  in  fcaling  her  flavery 
and  her  fhame. 

It  appears  to  be  a  notion  ftrongly  prevalent  in 
this  country,  that  Auftria,  difgufted  with  her  bad 
fuccefs,  and  exhaufted  by  the  efforts  which  fhe  has 
already  put  forth,  will  rclinquifh  her  former  views, 
andyield  tothe preponderating  influence  of  France. 
Such  a  meafure,  if  adopted,  would  give  a  fatal 
blow  to  her  power,  and,  finally,  to  her  indepen- 
dence. The  enmity  of  France  may  be  alarming ;  but 
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her  friendfhip  is  mortal.  Whilft  me  is  an  enemy, 
we  are  at  lead  prepared  to  counteract  her,  by  know- 
ing what  we  have  to  expect.  But,  unreftrained 
as  me  i6  in  her  conduct  towards  others,  by  any 
principle  of  juftice  or  good  faith,  an  alliance  is  the 
inevitable  forerunner  of  ruin.  Whilft  her  profef- 
fions  are  lulling  mfpicion,  or  difavowing  activity, 
ihe  purfues  her  plans  without  interruption  or  rifk; 
and,  when  we  are  lead  aware  of  our  impotency, 
we  find  ourfelves  enthralled.  The  fuppofition, 
that  things  which  have  come  to  pafs  could  never 
have  happened,  has  already  enflaved  a  great  por- 
tion of  Europe. 

I  cannot,  however,  bring  myfelf  to  believe  that 
Auftria,  after  the  experience  which  me  has  had, 
will  fubferibe  to  fuch  an  extreme  act  of  folly.  Al- 
though me  may,  for  the  prefent,  be  defirous  of 
Handing  aloof  from  action  till  Ihe  has,  in  fome 
degree,  repaired  her  finances,  and  recruited  her 
ftrength,  ihe  furely  will  never  allow  herfelf  to  de- 
part fo  totally  from  all  prudence  and  all  fafety  as  to 
form  an  alliance  with  France.  There  is,  indeed,  but 
one  ground  of  conjecture  on  which  fuch  a  fuppo- 
fition can  reft,  which  is,  the  rooted  jealoufy  that 
fub fills  between  the  houfes  of  Auftria  and  Bran- 
denburgh;  a  feeling  which  arofe  out  of  the  mutual 
injuries  of  the  feven  years  war,  and  which  the  long 
period  of  time,  that  has  fmce  elapfed,  has  not  been 
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able  to  moderate.  That  this  enmity,  founded  on 
rivalfhip  and  jealoufy  of  preponderance,  mould 
have  prevailed  in  its  fulleft  extent,  whilft  thefe 
two  powers  were  waging  a  fierce  war,  which  was 
aggravated  by  every  fenfe  of  injury  and  motive  of 
revenge,  was  a  natural  confequence  :  that  it  mould 
have  continued  to  exift  from  the  mere  recollection 
of  thefe  events  working  on  national  feelings,  whilft 
the  dominion  of  France  was  confined  within  its  an- 
cient limits,  and  they  had  little  to  apprehend  but 
from  the  exertions  of  each  other,  is  alfo  eafy  to 
conceive  :  but  that  it  mould  ftill  operate,  in  all  its 
force,  after  it  was  morally  certain,  that  the  in- 
creafed  means  of  a  common  enemy  were  aiming 
to  accomplifh  their  mutual  deftruction,  and  that 
fo  dire  a  misfortune  was  only  to  be  averted  by  a 
refolute  and  prompt  determination  to  unite  in 
refiftance,  is  a  conduct  which  mufl  be  allowed  to 
be  at  complete  variance  with  every  principle  of 
wifdom,  prudence,  or  fafety. 

This  illiberal  fenfe  of  wrong  and  feeling  of  re- 
fentment  have  hitherto  triumphed  over  every  pru- 
dential arrangement.  They  have  been  carried  to 
an  abfurd  length,  and  have  been  attended  with 
confequences  which  •  have  gone  nigh  to  fubvert 
the  religion,  the  public  law,  and  even  the  oldeft 
thrones  of  Chriflendom.  It  is,  however,  to  be 
hoped,  that  thefe  definitive  diffenfions  will,  be- 
fore 
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fore  it  is  too  late,  yield  to  a  fenfe  of  common 
fafety;  and  that  fuch  puerile  motives  of  alienation 
will  give  way  to  more  powerful  calls.  France, 
indeed,  is  now  become  an  armed  nation,  a  com- 
plete military  power,  whofe  political  exiftence  de- 
pends on  the  fuccefs  of  her  arms.  She  attacks  all 
her  neighbours  by  turns,  and  maintains  her  ufur- 
pations  by  the  contributions  which  fhe  exacts. 
What  then  but  a  general  league  can  effectually 
repel  and  confine  thefe  irruptions,  which  threaten 
by  turns  the  exiftence  of  every  continental  govern- 
ment. 

Auftria,  although  £he,  in  many  refpects,  fuffered 
very  ferioufly  during  her  late  conteft  with  France, 
alfo  evinced  her  ability  to  contend ;  fince,  after 
maintaining  her  ground  for  eight  years  with 
varied  fuccefs,  it  was  one  fatal  and  unaccountable 
battle,  loft  by  cafualty,  after  it  had  been  gained  by 
blows,  which  drove  her  from  the  field. 

The  battle  of  Marengo,  both  as  it  ftands  alone, 
and  in  its  confequences,  is  certainly  one  of  the 
moft  extraordinary  occurrences  in  hiftoiy.  After 
a  long  and  defperate  ftruggle,  the  main  army  of 
the  French  was  totally  defeated,  and  Bonaparte, 
who  commanded  on  that  cccafion,  had  actually 
fealed  his  difpatch,  which  contained  the  news  of 
his  overthrow.  The  Aultrians  were,  in  full  fecu- 
rity,  repofing  on  the  field  of  contention  from  the 
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fatigues  of  flaughter,  and  contemplating  the  laurels 
of  victory.  At  this  moment  Defiaix,  by  a  forced 
march,  arrived  with  a  body  of  1 0,000  men.  With- 
out fuffering  his  foldiers  to  halt,  he  renewed  the 
conflict,  and  the  wreath  was  torn  from  the  victor's 
brow.  The  Auftrians  were  panic  flruck;  they  fled 
in  every  direction,  or  laid  down  their  arms  ;  and 
fubmitted  to  be  conducted  as  prifoners  by  thofe 
very  foldiers  whom  they  had,  a  few  hours  before, 
vanquifhed.  DefTaix  fell,  like  Wolfe,  in  the  very  lap 
of  victory,  and  like  Wolfe,  the  knowledge  of  his 
fuccefs  di veiled  of  its  poignancy  the  blow  which 
terminated  his  exiftence.  Bonaparte  furvived  to 
reap  the  benefits  of  this  fudden  turn  of  fortune. 
The  Auftrians  furrendered  their  conquefls  with  a 
rapidity  which  has  no  parallel  in  the  modern  hif- 
tory  of  Europe;  and,  after  having  recovered  from 
France,  infix  months,  what  France  had  gained,  in 
thofe  quarters,  in  fix  years,  they  may  be  faid  to 
have  loft  it  back  in  one  day.  The  peace  between 
the  two  powers,  which  followed  fhortly  after, 
was  the  confequence  of  this  fignal  defeat. 

That  accommodation,  however,  is  declaratory 
of  the  opinion  which  France  had  formed,  as 
well  as  Auftria  herfelf,  of  the  remaining  energies 
of  that  powerful  ftate.  It  fhews  that  they  were 
both  aware  that  fhe  was  far  from  being  fubdued ; 
but  that  fhe  had  a  warlike  people  and  immenfe 
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refources  ftill  in  referve.  It  proved,  on  the  part 
of  Auflria,  that,  after  along  and  violent  ftruggle, 
in  which  many  diftri&s  of  her  dominion  had  been 
materially  injured,  fhe  judged  it  prudent  to  yield 
to  the  wiflies  of  a  loyal  people  who  were  defirous 
of  peace.  It  proved,  on  the  part  of  France,  her 
readinefs  of  availing  herfelf  of  her  temporary  fuc- 
cefs,  and  of  concluding,  on  favourable  terms,  a 
conteft  from  which  fhe  had  feverely  fufFered.  It 
alfo  proved  her  fear  of  uniting,  and  exafperating, 
the  fcattered  opinions  of  the  Emperor's  fubjects, 
by  pu  {hing  them  to  extremities ;  and,  above  all, 
her  eagernefs  to  be  releafed  from  oppofition  and 
*embarraffment  on  the  continent,  that  fhe  might 
concentrate  her  flrength,  and  purfue,  with  better 
hope  of  fuccefs,  her  implacable  hatred  to  Britain. 
Since  this  period,  however,  circumftances  have 
undergone  a  moft  material  alteration.  England 
continues  as  fhe  was,  fcorning  the  threats  of  her 
antagonift,  and  repoling,  with  confident  fecurity, 
under  the  fhield  of  freedom,  on  the  unfhaken  foun- 
dations of  public  and  private  virtue.  But  France 
is  become  to  the  continent  a  much  more  dangerous 
foe.  The  fame  inclination  to  deftroy  the  indepen- 
dence of  Europe  that  ever  exifted  ftill  exifts :  her 
means  are  alarmingly  increafed.  Thofe  means, 
potent  as  they  are,  may  be  ftill  defeated  by  active 
and  well  judged  meafures  j  but  woe  to  the  conti. 
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nent,  if  it  do  not  foon  {hake  off  its  {lumbers,  and 
concert  fome  fcheme  of  common  defence,  worthy 
of  the  prize  which  may  be  forfeited  or  fecured  ! 

Auftria,  although  fhe  was  humiliated,  was  not 
effentiaHy  weakened,  in  point  of  phylical  ftrength 
or  geographical  pofition,  by  the  events  of  the  laft 
war.  The  Low  Countries,  it  is  true,  were  fevered 
from  her  domination ;  but  it  muft  at  the  fame 
time  be  recollected,  that,  whilft  they  acknow- 
ledged her  fovereignty,  they  were  a  perpetual 
fource  of  uneafinefs,  and  a  frequent  caufe  of  con- 
tention, which  tended  not  only  to  difturb  the 
councils,  but  to  confume  the  ftrength,  of  their 
pofTefTor.  The  reforming  hand  of  Jofeph  had  oc- 
cafioned  a  complete  alienation  of  the  affections  of 
his  fubje&s  in  that  quarter,  which  no  fubfequent 
meafures  of  conciliation  could  remove.  The 
diftance  alfo  which  feparated  them  from  the 
other  hereditary  dominions  of  the  emperor,  ren- 
dered the  adminiftration  of  them  more  expenfive, 
more  precarious,  and  lefs  ufeful.  Thefe,  with  his 
former  Italian  dominions,  he  has  loft;  but  he  ha$ 
received  in  exchange  a  country,  which,  if  pro- 
perly managed,  is  likely  to  turn  to  a  more  profit* 
able  account. 

By  the  acceffion  of  the  Venetian  territory, 
whilft  his  dominions  are  nearly  as  extenfive,  they 
a? e  more  compact,  which  is  a  confideration  of  no 
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induflry  of  the  Low  Countries  were,  no  doubt, 
very  confpicuous ;  but  they  were  fo  frequently 
ruined  by  the  operations  of  hoftile  armies,  and 
their  difaffeftion  to  the  Emperor's  government 
was  fo  unequivocal,  that  it  becomes  a  very  dubi- 
ous point  whether  he  was  either  enriched  or 
ftrengthened  by  the  inheritance.*  But  the  Ve- 
netian territory,  difencumbered  of  thefe  manifeft 
drawbacks,  is  likely  to  yield  confiderable  advan- 

*  I  am  only  here  arguing  againft  the  value  of  the  Nether? 
lands,  as  the  Emperor  is  perfonally  concerned  as  fovereign  of 
his  hereditary  dates,  not  at  all  wifhing  to  diminifh  their  im- 
portance as  a  rampart  for  the  protection  of  the  north  of  Ger? 
many.     They  have  always  been  confidered,  and  have  always 
proved,  a  very  ufeful  barrier  againft  the  invafion  of  Germany 
by  France.     Whilft  the   French  armies  were  employed  in 
fubduing  them,  which  generally  coft  them  one  or  two  cam- 
paigns, the  ftates  of  Germany  had  time  to  afiemble  their 
troops,  and  concert  their  plans  of  operation.     In  the  hands 
of  the  King  of  Pruflia,  both  in  his  individual  capacity  and  as 
a  member  of  the  empire,  they  would  be  a  moft  valuable  ac- 
fjuifition.     In  the  hands  of  France,  they  are  a  moft  perilous 
one.     Germany  is,  indeed,  at  prefent  completely  expofed  to 
the  defigns  of  its  aspiring  neighbour.     The  whole  line  of 
frontier,  which  was  formerly  its  tecurity,  is  quite  broken  down. 
The  Low  Countries,  Holland,  the  tract  of  land  between  the 
Rhine  and  the  ancient  boundary  of  France,  with  Switzerland, 
have  all  fallen  before  the  fortunes  of  France.     The  keys  of 
Italy  fhe  alfo  holds. 
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tages.  He  is  now  in  pofieflion  of  a  ftate,  which, 
{landing  alone,  has  made  an  illuftrious  figure  in 
arms,  in  commerce,  and  in  arts ;  and,  although 
its  former  fplendour  can  never  be  revived,  its 
refources  are  flill  abundant,  and  may  be  again 
called  forth  with  profitable  effect.  He  has  alfo 
acquired  a  maritime  pofition,*  which,  as  an  outlet 
to  the  numerous  productions  of  his  hereditary- 
dominions,  by  extending  his  commercial  inter- 
courfe  and  means,  may  be  an  important  fource  of 
future  revenue  and  ftrens;th. 

Auftria,  fince  the  peace,  has  been  active  in  in- 
ternal arrangements,  and  has  been  carefully  trea- 
furing  up  the  means  of  future  annoyance.  The 
minute  and  fteady  attention  which  has  been  lately 
bellowed  on  the  organization  of  the  troops,  the 
regulation  of  the  finances,  and  the  improvement 
of  the  revenue  by  the  impofition  of  judicious 
taxes,  has  helped  to  remove  many  great  obftacles 
which  before  fhackled  her  efforts,  and  has  placed 
her  in  a  progreflive  ftate  of  preparation  for  the 
renewal  of  hoftilities.  One  alteration  alfo  in  the 
adminiftration  of  her  government,  from  which, 
in  any  future  conteft,  fhe  will  derive  an  incalcu- 
lable advantage,  is  the  fuppreffion  of  the  Aulic 

f  Auftria  has  already  a  few  frigates,  and  a  fleet  of  corvettes, 
mounting  from  twelve  to  eighteen  guns. 
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council  of  war,  by  whofe  impolitic  interference 
all  the  operations  of  her  generals,  in  former  times, 
were  ferioufly  impeded.  It  was  indeed  the  ab- 
furd  powers  entrufted  to  this  body  which,  in 
many  inftances,  were  the  vifible  caufe  of  thofe 
reverfes  whkh  attended  the  Auft rian  arms.  The 
wifdom  of  councils  may  flill  repair  her  mis- 
fortunes. The  Archduke  Charles,  one  of  the 
greateft  heroes  and  acuteft  minds  of  the  age, 
has  now  acquired  a  complete  afcendancy.  The 
taction,  which,  for  fo  long  a  time,  fuccefsfully  op- 
pofed  him,  and  thwarted  all  his  defigns,  has  been 
difperfed :  and  as  no  man  better  underftands 
the  interefls  of  his  country,  or  is  likely  to  be  more 
zealous  in  promoting  them,  it  is  not  to  be  fup- 
pofed  that  he  can  feel  any  difpofition  to  form  a 
clofe  connexion  with  the  government  of  France. 
From  fuch  a  connexion  his  generous  and  gallant 
fpirit  muft  naturally  revolt,  as  well  from  the  re- 
collection of  paft  injuries  as  the  apprehenfion  of 
immediate  and  remote  conferences. 

The  Emperor's  affumption  of  his  new  title  is  a 
puerile  piece  of  parade,  which  might  as  well  have 
been  let  alone,  of  little  confequence  to  himfelf,  of 
no  coniequence  to  any  one  elfe.  But  if  he  be 
defirous  of  preferving  his  old  title,  and  the  real 
fplendour  and  dignity,  and  high  rank,  which  are 
attached  to  it$  and  which  are  confecrated  by  the 
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revolution  of  ages,  there  is  apparently  but  one 
poflible  mode  of  infuring  fuccefs — that  is,  mod 
cautioufly  to  avoid  any  intimate  intercourfe  with 
France ;  to  preferve,  with  fiimnefs  and  modera- 
tion, his  remaining  rights  ;  to  refift,  in  the  outfet, 
every  encroachment  or  infult;  and  to  embrace  the 
firft  favourable  opportunity  of  reducing  the  power 
of  a  reftlefs  and  intolerant  neighbour,  and  of  re- 
taliating the  wrongs  which  he  has  already  en- 
dured. 

Auftria,  although  me  have  fenfibly  declined  in 
confequence,  yet  from  the  extent,  population, 
and  fertility  of  her  hereditary  dominions,  fhe  ftill 
pofiefTes  that  weight  which  muft  ever  command 
a  preponderating  influence  in  tlie  affairs  of  Ger- 
many. The  natural  and  artificial  ftrength  of  the 
country ;  the  number,  difcipline,  and  gallantry  of 
the  troops ;  the  riches,  variety,  and  fruitfulnefs 
of  the  foil ;  the  induftry  and  fobriety  of  the  in- 
habitants ;  and,  above  all,  their  attachment  to 
their  rulers :  all  combine  to  uphold  this  truly 
imperial  houfe.  If  it  make  a  proper  and  politic 
ufe  of  the  means  with  which  Providence  has  en- 
trufled  it,  it  may  ftill  triumph  over  the  new  dy- 
nafty.  If  it  fall,  it  muft  confpire  againft  its  own 
exiftence  ;  or,  if  not  a  principal,  muft  at  leaft  be 
an  acceffary  to  the  crime.  Moft  aftive  and  ftre- 
nuous  ought  it  therefore  to  be  in  curbing  the 
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power  of  France,  which  can  only  be  effectually 
done  by  a  reftoration  of  the  federal  union  of 
Europe. 

The  policy  which  Pruffia  is  bound  to  purfue  is 
fully  as  evident ;  and  although  fhe  has,  for 
many  years  paft,  been  eftranged  from  her  true 
interefts,  it  is  natural  to  fuppofe,  as  the  defigns 
and  difpofitions  of  France  become  more  palpable, 
that  fhe  will  at  laft  adopt  that  line  of  conduct 
which  can  alone  impart  efficacy  to  her  ftrength, 
or  {lability  to  her  independence.  Pruffia  has, 
hitherto,  fallen  into  a  moft  fatal  miftake  ;  and  to 
her  blind  and  narrow  views  are  to  be  attributed 
moft  of  the  difafters  which,  for  the  laft  fifteen 
years,  have  afflicted  and  defolated  Europe.  Had 
fhe  been  faithful  to  her  alliances,  the  arrogance  of 
France  would  have  been  long  fince  chaftifed,  and 
her  power  repreffed  :  and  Europe,  inftead  of  be- 
ing at  the  outfet  of  another  war,  might  have  been 
promoting  the  happinefs  of  her  inhabitants  in  the 
bofom  of  tranquillity.  The  line  of  conduct  which 
it  behoved  Pruffia  to  perfift  in,  at  the  breaking 
out  of  the  French  revolution,  had  fhe  confulted 
her  dignity,  her  welfare,  or  her  fame,  never,  in 
my  mind,  admitted  of  a  queftion.  It  was,  I 
thought,  moft  diftinctly  defined  ;  but  whatever 
doubts  the  circumftances  of  thofe  times  might  have 
occafioned,  they  muft  be  totally  diffipated  now. 
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Prufila,  at  the  commencement  of  the  laft  cen- 
fcury,  compared  with  its  prefent  greatnefs,  was  a 
puny  ftate.  Her  aggrandifement  was  the  work  of 
one  man.  The  fplendid  talents  of  Frederic  the  lid. 
raifed  her,  in  one  reign,  from  the  rank  of  a  fe- 
condary  to  a  firft  rate  power.  The  fafety  of  Ger- 
many and  the  peace  of  Europe  feemed  to  require 
the  change.  An  equipoife  was  created  in  the 
north  of  Germany,  capable  of  curbing  the  fuperi- 
ority  of  Auftria  in  the  fouth.  In  another  point  of 
view,  Pruflia  formed  a  kind  of  balance  between 
Auftria,  Ruflia,  and  France,  and,  according  to  the 
defigns  of  either  of  thefe  kingdoms,  could  throw 
the  weight  of  her  power  and  influence  into  the 
oppofite  fcale, 

The  great  Frederic,  after  refcuing  his  hereditary 
dominions  from  definition,  ftrengthened  them 
by  valuable  acquifitions.  He  proved  the  refources 
of  his  mind  both  as  a  foldier  and  a  ftatef- 
man,  not  only  by  the  defeat  of  a  mod  powerful 
combination,  but  by  a  formal  and  final  annexation 
of  conquered  territory.  The  fortune  of  war  was 
fucceeded  by  a  long  peace,  during  which  his  phi- 
lofophic  mind  was  unremittingly  occupied  in  de- 
veloping the  character,  and  calling  forth  the  re- 
fources, of  his  newly  acquired  ftates.  At  the  clofe 
of  his  illuftrious  reign,  his  kingdom  was  in  full 
poffeflion  of  all  the  glory,  refpeel,  and  ftrength, 
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which  arofe  out  of  the  variety,  magnitude,  and 
fortunate  iffue  of  his  fplendid  achievements,  Thefe 
advantages  went  on  improving  till  the  epoch  of 
the  French  revolution,  at  which  time  the  grandeur 
of  Pruilia  feemed  to  be  confummated,  and  every 
ftate  was  looking  up  to  her  as  the  arbiter  of  Eu- 
rope. 

Few  countries  have  been  placed  in  fo  favourable 
a  pofition  for  perpetuating  their  own  glory,  and 
conferring  lading  benefits  on  the  human  race,  as 
was  at  the  difpofal  of  Pruilia  when  that  unfortu- 
nate rebellion  firft  broke  out.  It  recurred,  indeed, 
over  and  over  again,  in  the  courfe  of  the  fucceed- 
ing  war  ;  and  why  ihe  neglected  to  avail  herfelf 
of  her  high  fortune  will  ever  fet  at  defiance  the 
moft  natural  conclr.fions  of  reafon.  She  might 
not  only  have  redeemed  Holland,  without  rifk, 
from  the  hands  of  the  French  ;  but,  by  giving  a 
decifive  check  in  other  parts  to  the  republican 
arms,  fhe  might  have  put  an  effectual  end  to  that 
growing  vigour  at  which  Hie  muft  at  this  moment 
iecretly  tremble.  It  is  true  that  fhe  has  remained 
at  peace,  and  has  added  to  her  dominions  and  her 
treafure.  But  are  thofe  foldiers,  whom  fhe  has 
been  obliged  to  fupport,  fo  able,  or  fo  willing,  to 
contend  againft  the  power  of  France  as  they  were 
ten  years  back  ;  and  cannot  thofe  very  dominions 
which  France  has  procured  for  her,   if  unaflifted 
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by  other  powers,  be  wrefted  from  her,  with  the 
fame  facility,  by  France. 

The  ftrength  of  a  country  does  not  always  in- 
creafe  with  extenfion  of  territory.  When  it  does 
not  feel  itfelf  equal  to  the  defence  of  its  own  in- 
dependence, it  fignihes  little  what  it  poiTeffes. 
Pruilia,  a  few  years  back,  might  have  commanded 
her  own  terms.  She  is  now,  in  a  great  degree, 
at  the  mercy  of  France.  France  may  have  been 
inftrumental  in  procuring  her  nominal  advantages, 
but  flie  has  been  fapping  the  foundations  of  her 
real  grandeur.  With  fo  many  cogent  motives  of 
active  interference  which  have  prefented  them- 
felves  to  Pruilia  for  many  years  back,  one  is 
at  a  lofs  to  account  for  her  total  inaction.  It 
is  an  aberration  from  found  policy  for  which 
we  mail  in  vain  endeavour  to  find  even  a 
plaufible  excufe.  We  can  only,  I  fear,  attribute 
it  to  a  fordid  love  of  money,  a  ruinous  luft  of 
empire,  a  narrow  jealoufy  of  a  once  rival  ftate,  or 
an  inglorious  defire  of  repofe :  or  elfe  to  an  un- 
worthy ambition  of  acquiring  territory  of  which 
the  legal  poiTefibrs  were  fcandaloufly  defpoiled, 
and  which  me  could  only  have  obtained  by  con- 
defcending  to  be  the  abject  inftrument  of  a  go- 
vernment which  fhe  muft  abhor.  The  Pruf- 
fians  have,  however,  been  juftly  difappointed 
in  their  views,  and  they  muft  now  be  convinced 
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that  they  have  been  contributing  to  the  elevation 
of  a  moft  formidable  neighbour,  whofe  defign  U 
eventually  to  facrifice  them  with  the  reft  of  Eu- 
rope. The  republican  rage  has,  in  the  mean  time, 
been  brought  to  a  clofe ;  but  its  power  remains  ; 
and,  by  being  concentrated  in  one  man,  is  pro- 
portionably  to  be  dreaded.  France  is  now  where 
it  was  the  ambition  of  Louis  the  XlVth  to  place 
her.  She  has  broken  down  all  the  old  fence* 
which  confined  her,  and  is  grafping,  with  fomc 
hope  of  fuccefs,  at  univerfal  empire,* 

What  has  happened  in  France,  refpe&ing  the 
late  change  in  its  government,  might  have  beea 
eafily  forefeen.  It  has  been  the  natural  termina- 
tion of  its  popular  excefTes.  The  French,  in  the 
very  outfet  of  their  levolution,  demonftrated  the 
abfolutc  neceffity  of  reftraint.  They  proved  that 
they  had  not  attained  that  degree  of  civilization 
which  is  compatible  with  the  enjoyment  of  liber- 
ty, and  which  renders  men  capable  of  living  un- 
der a  free  government.  The  advantages  of  the 
people  were  foon  difmifled  from  the  thoughts  of 
the  ruling  departments  of  the  ftate,  and  a  conteft 
for  fuperiority  among  factions  was  all  that  re- 
mained. In  this  fluctuating  ftate  of  things,  it  was 
very  apparent  that  ftruggles  would  be  endlefs,  till 

*  Prussia,  after  all,  can  never  suffer  Holland  to  be  defini- 
tively annexed  to  France.  It  is  the  chief  proteftion  of  th*. 
sorth  of  Germany. 
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fome  one  arofe  whofe  fortune,  whofe  genius, 
or  whofe  power,  was  fufficient  to  filence  the 
claims,  and  fupprefs  the  exertions,  of  his  competi- 
tors. This  change  c^ould  be  nothing  lefs  than 
the  re-eftablifhment  of  irrefiftible  defpotifm.  It 
was  alfo  very  evident  that  France,  in  her  revolu- 
tionary ftate,  and  cut  oft'  as  fhe  was  from  all  thofe 
regular  fupplies  which,  under  the  old  conflitution, 
poured  in  from  the  flourifhing  condition  of  her 
manufactures,  and  of  her  foreign  and  colonial 
trade,  could  not  maintain  her  numerous  armies, 
and  provide  for  the  enormous  exigencies  of  her 
government,  but  by  forced  loans  and  ruinous  im- 
ports at  home,  and  the  plunder  of  contiguous 
ftates.  In  this  manner  has  flie  been  proceeding 
for  the  laft  fifteen  years,  and  as  one  country  has 
been  exhaufled,  another  has  become  her  prey. 
Friend  or  foe  has  been  treated  with  the  lame  in- 
exorable rigour.  Where  the  power  of  exaction 
has  exifted,  there  alfo  has  been  the  inclination  -, 
and  no  fpot,  which  has  allured  by  its  abundance 
or  weaknefs,  has  been  fparedby  the  claims  of  juf- 
tice  or  the  petitions  of  humility. 

Thefe  fyftematic  and  unprovoked  acts  of  ag- 
greflion  would  have  been  fufficient,  one  mould 
have  imagined,  in  their  infancy,  to  have  awakened 
the  fears  of  independent  ftates,  and  aroufed  the 
determination  of  vigorous  refinance.     But,  no  I 
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they  thought  it  more  prudent  to  fubmit  without 
contention,  than  to  incur  the  rifk  of  being  com- 
pelled to  fubmit  after  contention.  When  great 
efforts  are  requiiite,  we  are  apt  to  poftpone  them', 
and  to  leave  things  to  chance.  Thus  did  this 
unmanly  and  fluggifh  feeling  prevail ;  and  fo  far 
from  having  difarmed  any  powers  of  deftruction, 
they  have  added  to  thofe  which  previouily  exifted, 
that  of  contempt. 

France  has  all  along  betrayed  her  intermediate 
intentions,  and  her  ultimate  deligns.  She  now 
acts  even  a  lefs  myfterious  part,  and,  from  a  greater 
fenfe  of  fecurity,  proclaims  to  the  world  the  full 
fcope  of  her  ambition.  This  may  be  flill  refitted  ; 
but,  if  deferred  much  longer,  refiflance  may  be 
vain.  The  military  ftrength  of  France  continues 
to  increafe,  and  feems  to  identify  itfelf,  more  and 
more  every  day,  with  her  political  exiftence.  Her 
naval  and  commercial  confequence  being  loft,  the 
application  of  her  means  is  directed  to  that  one 
point.  But  that  a  power  may  be  more  ealily  re- 
pelled when  weak  and  disjointed,  than  when  firm 
and  confolidated,  requires  no  ingenuity  of  reafon- 
ing  to  prove ;  and  why  Pruflia  did  not  rather 
take  advantage  of  her  decifive  fuperiority  at  a 
former  period,  than  wait  till  the  moment  when 
the  efficacy  of  her  interference  is  rendered  proble- 
matical, is  one  of  thofe  occurrences  in  politics 
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which  it  is  difficult  to  account  for.  If  the  Kin? 
of  Pruflia  had  not,  in  the  firft  inftance,  with- 
drawn from  his  alliance  againft  France  ;  or  if  he 
had,  in  the  year  1799,  aflifted  our  troops  with 
twenty  thousand  men  in  Holland  ;  or  if,  at  a  fub- 
iequent  period,  he  had  added  his  weight  in  Italy 
to  that  of  Auftria  and  Rufiia,  what  innumerable 
evils  might  have  been  averted  !  That  horrible 
revolution,  which  no  man  of  feeling  can  contem- 
plate without  execration,  might,  at  anyone  of  thefe 
junctures,  have  been  crumed  ;  and  thofe  coun- 
tries which  have  been  flnce  overwhelmed  with 
every  kind  and  degree  of  mifery,  might  have 
been  fpared.  What  is  ftill,  perhaps,  of  greater 
confequence,  the  example  of  fuccefsful  ufurpa- 
tion  and  wickednefs  which  has  been  held  up  to 
the  world,  would  never  have  exiftcd,  and  mankind 
would  have  continued  to  advance  in  every  kind 
of  knowledge  but  that  of  crimes.  Europe  would 
alfo  have  efcaped  her  prcfent  painful  fituation, 
and  not  have  been  fhuddering  from  a  dread  of 
the  failure  of  thofe  means  on  which,  at  prcfent, 
her  verv  falvation  hinges.  The  overbearing:  in- 
folence  and  rapacity  of  Bonaparte  do,  however, 
apparently  begin  to  operate  on  the  fears  of  the 
leading  powers,  and  the  palpable  conviction  of 
increafing  danger  prevailing  over  lefs  urgent  con- 
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fiderations,  their  enmities  may  at  length  yield  to 
more  imperious  motives. 

The  arreft  of  Sir  Thomas  Rumbold,  an  accre- 
dited Minifler,  clothed  with  the  facred  rights  and 
privileges  of  his  character,  rehding  in  a  foreign 
ftate,  and  under  the  protection  of  a  foreign  court, 
is  an  event  which,  from  its  immediate  conftruction, 
and  confequent  application,  has  ftartled  the  whole 
civilized  world.  It  is  one  of  thofe  tranfactions 
by  which  every  independent  ftate  mull  feel  itfelf 
injured,  and  in  which  every  independent  ftate  imnl 
be  equally  concerned.  It  is,  in  every  point  of  view, 
one  of  the  moll  atrocious  and  impudent  acts  that 
was  ever  avowedly  committed  by  a  government, 
and,  aiming  as  it  does  at  the  very  foundation  of 
the  public  law  of  Europe,  unlefs  full  reparation 
be  required,  and  obtained,  no  peaceable  inter- 
courfe  between  ftates  can  be,  with  fafety,  in 
future  carried  on.  If  the  perfon  of  an  Am- 
bafiador  be  no  longer  held  inviolable  ;  if  he  be 
liable  to  ieizure  and  imprifonment,  not  only 
from  the  ftate  where  he  is  reiident,  but  from  the 
forcible  interference  of  neighbouring  powers;  one 
hardly  knows  how  any  amicable  communication 
between  governments  can  exift,  or,  when  dif- 
ferences arife,  how  harmony  can  be  reftored.  That 
part  of  the  public  law  of  Europe  which  relates  to 
diploma;  ic  proceedings,  and  which  has  fo  mate- 
rially conduced  to  moderate  the  paflions,  diminifh 
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the  enmities,  and  afTimilate  the  Intercfts  of  na- 
tions, would  inftantly  terminate.  War,  which 
could  fcarcely  ever  be  obviated,  muft  be  conducted 
with  favage  and  implacable  ferocity.  There  would 
be  an  end  of  all  truce.  No  treaty  could  interpofe. 
The  fword  would  be  the  only  tribunal  to  appeal 
to,  and  the  triumph  of  the  conqueror  would  be 
the  extermination  of  his  opponents.  Antient 
hiftory  furnifhes  a  few  precedents  of  fuch  tranfac- 
tions  ;  but  in  the  records  of  modern  times,  no 
fuch  example  is  to  be  found.*  The  King  of  Pruflia, 
under  whofe  protection  Sir  Thomas  Rumbold,  as 
Minifter  to  the  Circle  of  Lower  Saxony,  was 
placed,  has  indeed  felt  his  dignity  offended  by  this 
glaring  violation  of  diplomatic  rights,  and  has,  in 
fome  mcafure,  refented  the  affront.  He  difpatched, 

*  I  recoiled  one  instance,  which  is  peculiarly  in  point> 
When  the  Lacedemonians,  in  the  second  year  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  war,  sent  an  embassy  to  the  King  of  Persia,  the 
Ambassador,  whilst  in  neutral  territory,  was  seized  by  a 
party  of  Athenians  sent  for  the  express  purpose,  conveyed  to 
Athens,  and  put  to  death.  The  Athenians,  however,  alleged 
in  defence  of  such  barbarous  proceedings,  that  the  Lacedae- 
monians had,  the  year  before,  forcibly  seized  and  murdered 
some  of  their  merchants.  Bonaparte  seems  to  have  been 
guided  by  a  similar  pretended  spirit  of  retaliation,  though 
even  without  the  same  grounds  to  support  him.  At  some 
future  period,  he  may  give  a  stronger  authority  to  the  pre- 
cedent, by  fulfilling  the  latter  part  of  it. 
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as  it  may  be  believed,  a  fpirited  memorial  to  the 
Cabinet  of  St.  Cloud,  which,  as  far  as  the  perfonal 
liberation  of  Sir  Thomas  was  concerned,  produced 
the  defired  effect.  But  as  far  as  concerns  the  public 
right  of  nations,  or  the  ceremonial  of  courts,  no 
apology  appears  to  have  been  offered,  nor  has  any 
atonement  been  made.   The  perfon  of  Sir  Thomas 
Rumbold  was  releafed,   and   his  papers  reflored ; 
but  not  till  after  his  perfon  had  been  feized  in  the 
dead  of  night  in  a  neutral  (late,  tranfported  thence 
to  Paris,  and  confined,  for  feveral  days,  in  prifonj 
and  not  till  after  his  papers  had  been  forcibly 
taken  from  his  poffeffion,  broken  open,  ranfacked, 
and  read — Even  then,  it  is  faid,  that  he  was  only 
liberated  on  certain  conditions  ;    and  that  before 
the  officer  reftored  him  to  liberty,  a  folemn  pro- 
mife  was  exacted,   exprefsly  binding  him  down 
never  again  to  return   to  Hamburgh,  or   within 
one  hundred  leagues  of  the  French  territory,  in  a 
public  capacity.     I  muft,  however,  hope,  that  no 
fuch  degrading  flipulations  were  acceded  to.    One 
unlawful  act  can  never  authorife  another  ;  nor  can 
I  conceive  that  any  Britifh  Minifter,  feeling  himfelf 
clothed  with  thofe  facred  rights  which  appertain  to 
his  character,  can  have   fo  far  departed  from  a 
juft  conception  of  his  real  dignity  as  to  have  fub- 
fcribed   to  fuch  terms.     This  affair  is,  kowever, 
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not  yet  fettled,  and  may  ftill  lead   to  moft  im- 
portant confequences. 

The  remaining  ftates  of  Germany,  more  efpe- 
cially  thofe  which  are  contiguous  to  France,  if  we 
unite  them  in  one  mafs,  can  fcarcely  any  longer 
pretend  to  power  or  refpect.  So  diforganifed, 
and  fo  trampled  upon,  have  they  been,  that  their 
very  names  are  nearly  funk  in  oblivion,  and  un- 
lefs  backed  by  the  only  two  remaining  indepen- 
dent members  of  the  empire,  they  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  form,  in  any  fenfe,  a  point  of  refiftance. 
Even  Saxony,  Bavaria,  and  the  Palatinate,  whofe 
former  hiftory  has  been  marked  by  many  a  fplen- 
did  achievement,  have  no  longer  the  courage  or 
the  ability  to  contend.  Thofe  who,  by  being  nearer, 
are  more  within  the  grafp  of  France,  are  ftill 
more  humiliated.  How  have  they  been  mulcted 
and  terrified !  how  have  their  once  proud 
princes  been  infulted  and  difgraced !  and  by 
whom  ?  By  Bonaparte — one  who  but  a  few  years 
back  would  have  disfigured  the  levee  of  the  pet- 
tieft  of  their  tribe.  But  they  are  now  become  the 
puppets  of  this  man.  Why,  there  is  not  a  menial 
fervant  in  England,  who,  if  he  had  been  treated 
by  his  mailer  with  half  the  diftance  or  contempt 
which  thefe  fovereign  princes  have  experienced 
from  Bonaparte,  would  not  have  quitted  his  fer- 
vice  with  difdain.     It  is  really  impoffible   to  con- 
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ceive  how  men  endowed  with  the  common 
feelings  and  attributes  of  our  nature,  men  too 
who  from  their  cradles  have  been  accuftomed  to 
the  pomp  of  ftate,  and  the  exercife  of  power,  could 
have  been  brought  to  brook  fuch  arrogance  with 
fuch  fubferviency.  Not  only  to  be  obliged  to  leave 
their  dominions  at  the  imperious  fummons  of  this 
upftart  Corlican,  but  to  dangle  in  his  train,  to 
fhiver  for  hours  in  his  anti-chambers,  to,  croud  to 
his  circle,  to  be  fhouldered  by  his  courtiers,  and 
to  catch,  with  anxious  look  and  diffcmbled  plea- 
fure,  a  fmile  or  a  word  !  When  we  know  that 
all  this,  and  much  more,  has  happened,  we  feel  a 
kind  of  contemptuous  companion  for  fuch  beings, 
and  totally  defpair  of  the  revival  of  any  principle 
of  manly  virtue. 

In  proceeding  to  the  north  of  Europe,  we  there 
perceive  a  much  more  flattering  profpect  of  vigo- 
rous refiftance.  Hope  feems  to  rife  with  uncloud* 
ed  rays  in  that  horizon,  and  that  country  whofe 
barbarous  hordes  once  poured  deftruction  on  the 
polifhed  but  effeminate  fouth,  feems  now  likely  to 
make  full  reparation  for  the  dreadful  calamities 
which  it  formerly  inflicted.  To  that  quarter  we 
muft  now  chiefly  direct  our  views  for  the  firft 
grand  effort  of  refiftance  which  may  check  the 
profligate   career   of  Bonaparte,  and   eventually 
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difengage  the   continent   from    his   annihilating 
grafp. 

The  rapid  progrefs  of  this  vaft  empire  towards 
improvement  is  one  of  the  furprifing  events  of 
modern  times.  Its  population,  its  riches,  and  re- 
venue, ftill  bear  no  proportion  to  its  extent ;  but 
when  we  contemplate  it  at  the  accefiion  of  Peter 
the  1st,  and  as  it  now  difplays  itfelf,  we  have  ample 
room  for  aftonifhment. 

Two  enterprifmg  reigns,  that  of  Peter  I,  who 
may  be  confidered  as  the  founder,  and  that  of 
Catherine  II.  who  may  be  confidered  as  the  con- 
firmer,  of  its  European  grandeur,  were  able  to 
produce  thefe  mighty  effects  ;  and  lefs  than 
another  century  may  raife  it  above  every  other 
ftate  in  Chriftendom.  Diftantly  removed  as  it  at 
prefent  is  from  France,  it  is  apparently  lefs  inte- 
refted  than  Auftria  or  Pruflia  in  the  fortunes  of 
that  empire  ;  but,  extending  our  views  to  future 
times,  we  mayeafily  imagine  them  in  contact. 

The  fudden  dereliction  of  the  late  Emperor  of 
Ruflia  from  the  powerful  league  which  had  been 
wifely  formed  to  arrcft  the  encroachments  of 
France,  may,  in  fome  meafure,  be  afcribed  to  the 
natural  impetuofity  of  his  character.  It  can  alfo 
be  accounted  for  on  principles  which  are  not 
much  at  variance  with  the  common  feelings  and 
prudential  maxims  of  mankind.     He  engaged  in 
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the  league  with  full  (incerity,  and  with  a  lincerity 
founded  on  the  ftrongeft  impulfe,  a  thorough 
conviction  of  the  danger  which  menaced  every 
ftate,  from  the  profligate  principles  of  the  French 
cabinet.  Thefe  principles,  which  he  regarded 
with  abhorrence,  he  was  firmly  fatisfied  it  was 
the  intereft  of  every  well-ordered  government  to 
controul,  as,  in  proportion  to  their  afcendancy, 
was  their  own  fecurity  weakened.  He,  there- 
fore, on  becoming  a  party  to  the  alliance,  fent  a 
powerful  aid,  under  the  command  of  a  fuccefsful 
general,  to  co-operate  with  the  Auftrian  army. 
The  good  fortune  which  attended  their  joint 
exertions,  and  the  rapid  expulflon  of  the  French 
from  Italy,  are  ftill  frefh  in  our  recollection.  The 
Ruffians,  who  with  dauntlefs  hearts  marched  up 
to  the  cannon's  mouth,  foon  (truck  their  adversa- 
ries with  difmay.  Where  they  attacked,  they 
ftormed  ;  and  the  decifion  and  rapidity  of  their 
evolution^  convinced  their  opponents  that  they 
had  a  defperate  enemy  to  contend  with.  Unac- 
quainted with  their  mode  of  fighting,  it  made  an 
immediate  impreffion.  Alarm  fpread  to  fuch  a 
degree  through  the  republican  ranks,  that,  after  a 
few  encounters,  it  was  with  difficulty  that  they 
could  be  brought  to  face  thefe  fierce  antagonifts. 
The  impetuofity  of  the  Ruffians  was  tempered  by 
the  more  deliberate  movements  of  the  Auftrians, 
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and  the  outfet  feemed  to  augur  the  moil  flatter- 
ing conclufion.  The  confederate  armies  were,  in 
every  inftance,  triumphant ;  and  the  fuccefs  might 
have  continued,  had  not  the  felfifh  policy  of  Auf- 
tria  difappointed  the  hopes  of  Europe,  and  occa- 
fioned  a  breach  with  her  new  ally. 

The  Auftrian  commanders,  defirous  of  hufband- 
ing  their  troops,  which  had  been  thinned  by  the 
ftruggles  of  fix  or  feven  campaigns,  contrived 
that  the  Ruffians  mould  be  placed  at  the  moft 
dangerous  polls,  and,  on  all  occafions,  be  expofed 
to  the  brunt  of  the  enemy's  attack.  This  circum- 
ftance  alone  would  not,  perhaps,  have  been  a 
fource  of  diffenfion,  as,  in  thefe  cafes,  honour, 
efpecially  in  romantic  minds,  more  than  counter- 
balances lofs.  But  the  rewards  which  were  thus 
valiantly  and  dearly  purchafed  were  entirely  ap- 
propriated to  thofe  who  had  been  leaft  active  in 
their  acquifition.  Every  ftation,  as  it  fell,  was 
taken  pofieflion  of  in  the  name  of  the  Emperor  of 
Germany.  Not  a  word  was  faid  of  Paul,  fo  that 
his  troops  were  treated  as  mere  mercenaries, 
bound  to  flied  their  blood,  but  neither  to  partici- 
pate in  the  profit  nor  the  glory  of  their  exertions. 
A  jealoufy  was  thus  created  between  the  com- 
manders of  the  two  armies,  and,  towards  the 
clofe  of  their  brilliant  campaign  in  Italy,  the  Ruf- 
fians were  ordered,  under  the  command  of  their 
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victorious  chief,  to  march  to  the  defence  of 
Switzerland.  Thefe  orders  were  complied  with, 
but  Suwarrow  foon  found  himfelf  in  a  fituation 
which  he  could  not  with  glory  maintain.  Unpro- 
vided with  every  neceflary  appointment,  deftitute 
of  thofe  arrangements  which  are  fo  effential  to  the 
fuccefs  of  an  army  in  a  ftrange  country,  he  foon 
difcovered  that  he  mud  eventually  be  involved  in 
inextricable  difficulties.  He  naturally  fufpected 
that  he  was  fent  there  to  purfue  ahopelefs  conteft, 
whilft  his  troops  were  perifhing  in  ufelefs  toils, 
and  the  laurel  was  withering  on  his  own  brow. 
The  reprefentation  of  thefe  wrongs  to  his  Impe- 
rial mafter  produced  an  effect  which  might  have 
been  eafily  forefeen  on  his  irritable  temper.  He 
became  furious  ;  and,  without  feeking  for  explana- 
tion or  redrefs;  without  even  confidering  the  ruin- 
ous confequences  which  his  hafty  decifion  por- 
tended to  the  caufe  in  which  he  had  embarked, 
he  ordered  his  troops  to  return  immediately 
home^  and  left  the  Auftrians  to  fight  their  own 
battle. 

This  fudden  and  unlooked-for  defection  was  a 
fiVnal  to  the  French  for  renovated  exertion.  The 
enemy  whom  they  molt  dreaded  had  quitted  the 
field,  and  thofe  troops,  with  whom  they  had  re- 
peatedly fought  with  fuccefs,  prefented  a  folitary 
oppofition.    They  rallied  every  where  j  frefh  levies 
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were  poured  in  in  every  direction  ;  and  in  a  few 
weeks  their  loffes  were  recovered. 

Paul  muft  have  contemplated  with  pride  a  re- 
verfe  which  fo  clearly  demonflrated  the  extent 
of  his  power,  the  valour  of  his  foldiers,  and  the 
utility  of  his  affiftance.  Had  his  refentment  flop- 
ped there,  it  might  have  been  excufable.  But  he 
pufhed  it  beyond  all  limits  either  of  jufUce  or 
judgment.  He  not  only  feceded  from  the  alliance, 
but  former  friendfhip  fuddenly  converted  into  the 
moft  deadly  hate,  he  was  precipitated  into  thofe 
meafures  which  were  beft  calculated  to  exprefs  it. 
The  force  which  had  been  granted  to  the  aid, 
was  now  devoted  to  the  injury,  of  the  anti-revolu- 
tionary caufe.  He  entered  into  a  ftricl  treaty  of 
alliance  with  France,  the  bad  effects  of  which 
were  only  prevented  by  his  premature  death. 
His  fortunate  demife,  and  the  glorious  battle  of 
Copenhagen,  brought  to  a  fpeedy  diffolution  the 
formidable  northern  confederacy  ;  formidable,  as 
it  affected  the  liberties  of  the  Continent ;  but,  as 
I,  in  a  former  pamphlet*  attempted  to  explain, 
and  as  fubfequent  events  fully  proved,  as  they 
applied  to  Great  Britain,  by  no  means  afluming  a 
terrific   aipecl.      The    brilliant  fuccefTes    of  this 

*  A  View  of  the  Political  Situation  of  the  Northern  Powers, 
published  In  1801. 
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country,  added  to  the  general  laffitude  and  apathy 
of  Europe,  led  to  the  peace  of  1802. 

That  peace,  which  was  not  only  degrading  in 
its  terms,  but  impolitic  in  its  views,  was  fortu- 
nately of  fliort  duration.     It  has,   indeed,  been 
attended  with   one  ufeful   confequence,   which, 
however,  was  neither  forefeen  nor  aimed  at  by  its- 
authors.     It  has  opened  the  eyes  of  Europe,  in 
fome  degree,  and  of  this  country  completely,  with 
regard  to  the  fyftematic  ambition  of  France.     It 
has  proved,  in  the  moft  indifputable  way,  that  the 
object  of  France  is  univerfal  domination  ;  and  that 
her  efforts,  whether  of  open  violence  or  infidious 
defign,  towards  the  accomplifhment  of  that  aim, 
are  only  to  be  counteracted  by  force.     Of  what 
utility  are  the  vigilance  and  addrefs  of  cabinets, 
when  no  written  inftrument  is  confidered  as  bind- 
ing; when  promifes  are  made  only  to  be  broken, 
and  treaties  figned  only  to  be  violated,  as  occafion 
may  require,  or  intereft  fuggeft  ?   With  fuch  prin- 
ciples and  views,  a  fyftem  of  plunder  and  defpotifm 
can  be  more  fecurely  and  fuccefsfully  profecuted 
in  peace  than  in  war.    Intrigues  are  conducted 
without  interruption ;  force  is  applied  without 
oppoiition  ;  and,  when  the  object  is  effected,  we 
are  left  to  wonder  at  our  credulity. 

The  fliort  truce,  for  it  can  hardly  be  denomi- 
nated a  peace,  which  was  agreed  on  by  England 
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and  France,  not  only  unfolded  the  deligns  of  Bo 
naparte,  but  his  mode  of  execution.  The  conti- 
nental powers,  although  they  have  not  yet  declared 
themfelves,  have,  no  doubt,  as  well  as  England, 
been  watchful  of  events.  Ruffia,  above  all,  has 
carefully  treafured  up  in  her  recollection  the  occur- 
rences of  the  laft  three  years;  and,  no  longer  under 
the  dominion  of  a  capricious  defyot,  but  of  a  mild 
and  wife  fovereign,  her  means  will,  in  all  proba- 
bility, be  as  vigoroufly  difplayed  as  her  meafures 
have  been  confidently  adopted.  To  Ruffia,  there- 
fore, Europe,  may  principally  look  up,  as  the 
prime  mover  of  that  fpirit  of  re-action  which  may 
yet  redeem  her  from  dcitruction,  and  which  may 
point  out  the  path  of  glory  to  the  {till  more  po» 
tent  means  of  Auftria  and  Pruflia. 

Ruflia,  as  a  continental  power,  is  a  moft  formi- 
dable foe  ;  and  if  not  of  fuch  importance  as  Auftria 
and  PruiTia,  in  an  attack  on  France,  it  is  only  on 
account  of  the  diftancc  of  her  feparation.  Her 
troops  are  equally  numerous,  and  equally  valiant, 
and,  in  fome  refpects,  they  may  claim  a  fuperi- 
ority.  They  are  entirely  devoted  to  their  officers, 
and  poliefs  both  the  active  and  paflive  virtues  of  a 
foldler.  They  can  patiently  wait  in  inaction ;  but 
the  inftant  they  receive  their  orders,  nothing  but 
death  can  check  their  ardour.  The  command 
and  the  execution  are  iimultaneous. 
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The  vigour  and  hardinefs  of  their  conftitution 
give  them  another  decided  advantage  over  the 
troops  of  more  fouthern  climes.  The  education 
which  they  receive  promotes  thefe  qualities,  and 
enables  them  to  encounter,  without  inconveni- 
ence, the  mo  ft  fudden  tranfitions  of  climate.  A 
Ruffian  can  not  only  exift,  but  retain  poffemon  of 
all  his  energies,  while  he  is  purfuing  a  mode  of 
life  which  would  deilroy  a  lefs  mafculine  race. 
He  endures,  without  murmur,  every  privation  and 
every  fatigue.  Enured  from  his  infancy  to  every 
kind  of  hardfliip  ;  bred  up  in  notions  of  implicit 
fubmiffion  to  his  fuperiors;  accuftomed  to  fupport 
labour,  hunger,  and  cold,  in  the  ordinary  avoca- 
tions of  life,  he  never  finds  himfelf  out  of  his 
fphere,  nor  does  he  ever  repine  at  thofe  viciflitudes 
to  which  a  military  life  is  fo  peculiarly  expofed. 

Ruffia  is,  on  many  accounts,  the  natural  ally  of 
Britain.  Separated  as  we  are,  by  an  almoft  im- 
meafurable  diftance,  we  are  connected  by  many 
reciprocal  ties,  and  our  interefls  in  no  fhape  clafh. 
The  commercial  intercourfe  which  fubfifts  between 
the  two  countries  is  highly  beneficial  to  both.  The 
revenue  of  Ruilia  is,  indeed,  principally  derived 
from  its  vaft  concerns  with  Great  Britain,  which 
is  the  chief  mart  that  confumes  her  immenfe  ex- 
portations,  and  fpreads  induftry  and  wealth 
through  the  remoteft  regions  of  her  empire. 
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It  is  a  great  miftake  to  imagine  that,  becaufe 
our  manufacturers  pay   for  the  raw  materials  of 
Ruflia,  the  exchange  is  detrimental  to  the  produc- 
tive labour  of  that  country.     The  fact  is,  Ruflia  is 
not  yet  in  a  ftate  to  have  many  manufactures  of 
her  own  ;  and,  whilft  this  incapacity  continues,  it 
is  much  better  that  her  wants  ihould  be  iupplied 
from  a  foreign  market.     In  this  manner,  fhe  ob- 
tains them  at  the  lead   pofiible  expence,   and  fo- 
Teign  induilry  allows  domeftic  labour  to  purfuc  a 
more    advantageous    courfe.      Agriculture   muft 
precede   manufacture:  and  whilft  the  capital    of 
Britain  enables  the  Ruffian  farmer  to  cultivate  his 
land,  the  articles  of  utility  andtafte,  for  which  his 
produce  are  exchanged,  gradually  beget  the  defire 
of  imitation,  and  expand   his  mind  to  higher  at- 
tain ments.  France  may  boail  of  the  importance  of 
her  trade  with  Ruflia;  but  when  it  is  made  known 
that   the   raw  materials  purchafed   by  England, 
amount  annually  to  near  £.5,000,003  fterling,  and 
that  thofe  taken  off  by  France,  in  the  days  of  its 
greateil  commercial  profperity,   never  exceeded 
from  4  to  £.600,000,  which,  lince  the  revolution, 
have  dwindled  to  between  2  and  £.500,000,  the 
fubftance  of  that  importance  completely  vanifhes. 
Sweden,  the  northern  neighbour  of  Ruflia,  will 
apparently  become  an  immediate  party  to  the  alli- 
ance.    She  may,  in  fact,  be  confidered  as  actually 
embarked,  and  already  at  war  with  France.    The 
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warlike  difpofition  of  her  inhabitants  will  ren- 
der her  a  powerful  auxiliary.  The  young  Prince, 
who  fway§  the  fceptrs  of  that  antient  king- 
dom, has  (hewn  himfelf  worthy  of  his  illuftrioui 
defcent.  He  has  {hewn  that  he  pofTefTes  virtues 
which  ennoble  the  proudcft  blood,  and  adorn 
the  loftieft  ftation.  The  fame  gallant  ^b^rit  which 
animated  the  breaits  of  his  anceftors  has  been 
tranfmitted,  without  diminution,  to  himfelf :  a 
legacy  more  valuable  than  the  crown  which  he  in- 
herits. Guftavus  Adolphus,  in  his  time,  flood 
forth  the  advocate  and  champion  of  Europe,  and 
was  a  principal  inftrument  in  diffolving  a  league 
which  threatened  its  deftruction.  Guftavus  IV. 
treading  in  his  luminous  footfteps,  may  alfo  be  an 
inftrument,  deftined  at  a  more  awful  crifis  to  favc 
her  from  a  more  melancholy  fate.  Inexperienced 
as  he  is,  and  incompetent  as  his  means,  when  mea« 
fured  with  the  refources  of  France,  vilibly  are,  he 
at  ieaft  has  had  the  merit  of  firft  declaring  his  fen- 
tiro  ents,  of  fir  ft  throwing  down  the  gauntlet  of 
defiance,  of  firft  letting  the  brilliant  example. 
However  he  may  have  erred  as  a  politician,  which 
remains  to  be  proved,  he  has  felt  and  a&ed  with 
the  honour  of  a  foldier,  and  the  dignity  of  a  king, 
Confcious  of  bis  royal  defcent,  and  of  the  glory 
or  being  the  legitimate  governor  of  a  warlike 
people,  he  received  into  his  dominions,  with 
every  regal  honour,  the  rightful   owner  of  the 
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French  throne,  and  has  difdainfully  refufel  to 
brook  the  infults  of  an  uiurper.  How  fuperior, 
in  the  found  eftimation  of  mankind,  muft  fuch  a 
Prince  be  ev?r  held  to  the  mean  objed  of  French 
idolatry.  The  one  rifks  an  empire  by  virtues 
which  alone  are  worthy  of  preferving  it :  the 
other  has  acquire  *.  ?•  empire  by  vices  by  which 
it  fhould  be  loft.  But  whatever  may  be  the  def- 
tiny  of  this  brave  and  patriotic  monarch,  the 
fame  of  worthy  deeds  will  triumph  in  the  grati- 
tude ofpofterity,  and  whilft  the  memory  of  his 
name  (hall  be  attended  with  blefiing,  that  of  his 
adverfary  will  be  loaded  with  execration. 

His  dominions  will,  probably,  be  one  of  the  firft 
objects  of  attack,  but  he  has  one  advantage  which 
Bonaparte  can  never  again  poffefs,  the  fpirit  of  his 
people  in  his  favour  :  nor  do  I  at  all  defpair, 
groundlefs  as  the  hope  may  appear  to  fomc,  that 
the  legions  of  France  will  be  repulfed  by  the  ener- 
gies of  the  Swedes. 

In  our  eiiimate  of  the  ftrength  of  this  kingdom 
in  a  continental  war,  we  muft  recollect  what  it  has 
formerly  achieved.  Guftavus  Vafa  liberated  his 
country  from  the  Danifh  yoke.  Guftavus  Adol- 
plius.  the  greateft  captain  of  his  age,  faved  the 
liberties  of  Germany,  and  gave  a  liability  to  the 
proteftant  Faith.  Charles  the  XII.  was,  for  a  long 
time,  the  terror  of  Europe  j  and  the  late  King 
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made  the  powerful  Catharine  tremble  in  her 
capital.  Guftavus  III.  however  intemperate  in 
his  zeal,  refcued  his  country  from  Ruffian  fub- 
jection,  and,  by  the  revolution  of  ^772,  laid 
the  foundation  of  a  more  profperous  era.  Like 
Jofeph  the  II.  he  was  too  precipitate  in  his  reforms: 
but  his  dominions  are  at  this  moment  deriving- 
a  Vantages  from  many  regulations  which  were 
the  production  of  his  active  mind.  Should  Sweden 
be  fuccefsful  in  the  approaching  ftruggle,  France 
will  {brink:  from  her  pretentions  fafter  than  Ihe 
has  formed  them.  The  abfurd  notion  which 
prevails  of  the  fuperiority  of  French  troops 
would  inflantly  vanifh,  and  Europe  would,  again 
afiert  her  real  confequence. 

Denmark,  whatever  her  wiflics  might  be,  would 
be  fpeedily  forced  into  the  alliance.  Considering, 
indeed,  the  wrongs  and  infults  which  me  has  ex- 
perienced, there  is  every  reafonable  ground  to 
think  that  (he  would  join  it  with  alacrity.  The 
Danes,  although  they  have  improved  in  internal 
regulation  and  domeftic  economy,  have  certainly 
not  the  vigour  which  they  formerly  poffefTed.  A 
fclfifh  fpirit  of  intereit  and  love  of  trade  have 
vitiated  many  of  their  nobleft  feelings.  In  point 
of  lucre  they  have  been  the  moft  fuccefsful  of  all 
the  northern  ftates.  By  tlie  continental  wars 
which  have  arifen  out  of  the  French  revolution, 
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they  have  been  confiderable  gainers.  They  have 
fhared  part  of  the  fragments  of  the  French  com- 
merce ;  and  a  great  portion  of  the  carrying  trade, 
which  was  formerly  fo  profitable  to  Holland,  has 
fallen  into  their  hands.  Thus,  if  their  arms  are  lefs  to 
be  dreaded,  their  treafury  is  better  filled.  Againft 
the  French  the  Norwegians  would  mod  readily 
engage,  and  much  might  be  expected  from  the 
courage  and  zeal  of  that  gallant  people.  It  mull, 
indeed,  be  an  object  of  high  importance  to  the 
crown  of  Denmark  to  reduce  the  power  of  France, 
which  is  become  a  moil  troublefome  and  dan^e- 
rous  neiohbour. 

Turkey,  whofe  councils  are  neceflarily  influ- 
enced by  thofe  of  St.  Peterfburgh,  would  alfo 
adminifter  a  powerful  aid.  The  Mahometan 
troops,  contending  alone  againft  thofe  of  Chriflen- 
dom,  have  little  profpect  of  fuccefs ;  but  inftructed 
by  the  ikill,  and  encouraged  by  the  example  of 
Europeans,  jhey  are  a  formidable  force.  The 
campaign  of  1801  in  Egypt  furnifhed  many  il- 
luftrations  of  the  juftnefs  of  this  remark.  The 
French,  however,  ftill  pretend  to  a  preponderance 
of  influence  at  the  Porte,  but  facts  contradict  the 
affertion.  It  is  not,  indeed,  likely  that  France 
mould  at  prefent  retain  at  Conftantinople  an  af- 
cendancy  over  Ruffla.  Diftantly  removed  as 
Turkey  i^  from  the  former,  and  dependent  as  me 
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is  on  the  latter,  the  ftrong  feelings  of  intereft  na- 
turally point  out  to  her  that  alliance  which  is  fo 
immediately  intervowen  with  her  fafefty.  The 
French,  confined  as  they  now  are  from  remote 
expeditions,  are  not  likely  to  endanger  the  fecurity 
of  the  Turkifh  empire :  whereas  Ruflia  is  at  her 
very  doors,  and,  as  well  from  pofitive  ftrength, 
as  from  the  intrigues  of  the  Greeks,  and  the 
powerful  faction  which  is  devoted  to  her  in  the 
very  heart  of  the  Sultan's  dominions,  could  fhake 
his  throne  to  its  foundations.  The  mifchief  of 
French  intrigue  is  therefore  likely  to  terminate 
fpeedily  at  the  Porte,  and  unlefs  Le  Brun  makes  a 
precipitate  retreat,  he  may  very  poffibly,  ere  long, 
find  himfelf  a  prifoner  in  the  Seven  Towers* 

The  King  of  Naples,  weakened  and  degraded 
as  he  has  been,  muft  be  never thelefs  anxious  to 
contribute  every  thing  in  his  power  that  may  con- 
duce to  extricate  him  from  his  prefent  embarraf- 
fing  fituation,  to  reftore  him  to  the  eclipfed 
fplendour  of  his  rank,  and  to  his  territories, 
over  which  he  has  long  held  a  mere  nominal 
reign. 

Nor  will  Portugal  be  backward,  the  moment 
fhe  is  encouraged  by  the  fainteft  glimmer  of  fuc- 
cefs.  How  exultingly  will  fhe  burft  afunder 
thofe  chains  which  fhe  has  worn  with  indigna- 
tion, and  how  joyfully  will  thofe  taunts  and  in- 
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fults  which  fhe  has  been  compelled  to  tolerate 
from  the  brutal  Lames,  be  retaliated  on  the  head 
of  his  Corfican  matter.  The  Portuguefe  abhor 
both  the  Spaniards  and  the  French  ;  the  former 
from  the  memory  of  pail  domination,  the 
latter  from  the  feelings  of  prefent  fuffering. 
They  are  in  the  fame  degree  attached  to  us.  They 
recollect  the  generous  fupplies  which  w^re  voted 
by  the  Britilh  Parliament  after  the  dreadful  earth- 
quake of  Lifbon  in  1755,  and  the  fuccours  in 
arms,  ammunition,  proviiion,  and  men,  which 
we  fent  in  1762,  and  which  faved  them  from  a 
fecond  Spanifh  fubjugation.  The  independence 
of  their  country  is  flill  worthy  of  contention ; 
and  if  once  the  councils  of  their  court  could 
be  invigorated,  and  they  could  be  brought  to 
place  a  proper  dependence  on  their  own  ftrength, 
the  effort  might  not  be  an  unfuccefsful  one. 
Portugal  has,  for  the  laft  fifty  years,  been  chiefly 
fupported  by  her  connexion  with  Great  Britain, 
her  oldeft  and  moft  ufcful  ally.  The  trade 
which  me  carries  on  with  us  is  of  the  moft  be- 
neficial kind.  We  purchafe  almoft  the  entire 
produce  of  her  foil,  which,  if  overrun  by  French 
troops,  it  will  be  the  cruel  policy  of  France 
to  deftrov,  to  oblige  us  to  have  recourfe  to  her 
market  for  our  wines. 

Even  Spain,  though  at  prefent  compelled  to 
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diflemble,  if  a  fair  opportunity  prefented  itfelf, 
would,  in  all  probability,  ftart  up  from  her  trance, 
and,  vindicating  her  wrongs, would  aflail  that  caufe 
h  me  is  now  reluctantly  doomed  to  aflift, 
The  Spaniards  are  a  gallant,  generous,  and  high- 
minded  nation  ;  and  however  the  court,  which 
has  long  been  at  the  mercy  of  a  venal  and  aban- 
doned faction,  may  be  fubdued,  the  i'pirit  of  the 
people  (till  lives  in  the  recollection  of  pall  achive- 
ments. 

Let  us  now  take  a  view  of  thofe  unhappy  coun- 
tries which  have  been  either  formally  or  virtually 
annexed  to  the  territory  of  France,  and  over 
which  {he  holds  an  abfolute  and  undifguifed  fway. 
Let  us  endeavour  to  afcertain  what  their  real  fen- 
timents  and  wiih.es  muft  inevitably  be,  reflecting 
the  pretended  advantage  which  they  have  gained 
by  a  change  of  mailers. 

Savoy,  which,  through  a  fucceffion  of  ages, 
flouriihed  under  its  native  princes,  has  been 
doomed,  for  the  laft  ten  years,  to  groan  under 
the  burden  of  French  fervitude.  The  glory  and 
advantages  of  an  independent  rank  loft  ;  the  fplen- 
dour  and  expenfe  of  a  court  removed ;  its  fove- 
reign  confined  to  the  fterile  mountains  of  Sardi- 
nia ;  and  an  exile  from  the  productive  part  of  his 
hereditary  dominions^  wandering  about  a  fugitive, 
ithout  confequence,  and  almoft  without  fupporto 
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This  country,   which   held   a  reipeclable  ra 
among:  the  fovereign  i  of  Europe,  and 

independence  of  which  was  of  fuch  ii 
as  the  chief  barrier  of  Italy,  now  forms  a  part  of 
the  French  Empire.  It  has  not  only  been  degrad- 
ed from  its  ftation,  but  robbed  of  Its  wealth.  It 
has  been  overburdened  with  taxes,  and  fubjccled 
to  military  conferiptions  and  contributions,  which 
have  beaten  down  every  f  fnon, 

and  worn   out  every  finew  of  ftrength.     Inftead 
of  a  regular,  lawful,   and  uncorrupt  ailminid ra- 
tion, a  fet  of  paupers  and  n :.  :  charac- 
ter of  French                                         inced  to  tl 
government,  wl               petual  obj  en  to 
amafs  riches  by  any  means  ;  and  who,  in  the  ex- 
ercife  of  their  functions,  have  been                 d  and 
fupported  by  the   government 
are  delegated.     This  indeed  has  been  the  uniform 
treatment  which    conquered  dates  have  experi- 
enced from  the  French.   Their  profligat  y  has 
ever  been,  when  once  they  have  gained  a  fecure 
footing,  to  put  in  practice  every  vexatious  mode 
of  proceeding,  and  to  fkreen  themfeives  from  tl 
penalties  of  refinance  by  completely  breaking  the 
fpirit  of  the  people.     In  the  application  of  thefc 
atrocious  cruelties   they  have  unfortunately  been 
too  fuccefsful.     By  creating  jealoufies 
£ies  between  parti                        ;  them  cue  agaii 
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the  other,  they  have  acquired  the  mattery,  which, 
when  once  obtained,  has  been  exerted  in  a£ts  of 
ruin,  Genoa,  Milan,  and  Tufcany,  thofe  once 
fertile  and  flourilhing  parts  of  Italy,  the  feat  of 
commercial  opulence,  ufeful  induftry,  and  culti- 
vated tafte,  and  the  nurfery  and  repoiitory  of  the 
fine  arts,  have  been  treated  with  the  fame  unqua- 
lified barbarity  and  fcorn.  Even  the  papal  terri- 
tories have  not  been  fpared,  and  to  fo  abject  a 
ftate  of  contempt  is  the  pope  reduced,  that  he 
can  only  be  confidered  as  a  machine,  whofe  move- 
ments Bonaparte  directs.  The  church  has  been 
made  completely  fubfervient  to  his  views,  and  its 
miniiters,  throughout  the  extent  of  their  domi- 
nion, pay  implicit  obedience  to  his  commands. 
The  overbearing  infolence  of  this  man  is  without 
precedent.  When  he  alTumes  power,  next  to  the 
poflefrion  of  it,  his  object  feems  to  be  to  mortify 
every  generous  feeling,  by  impreiling  a  conviction 
of  the  infignificance  of  thofe  over  whom  he  tyran- 
nifes.  His  feizure  of  the  prefidency  of  the  Italian 
States  was  certainly  one  of  the  moft  infulting  acts 
that  was  ever  committed  by  any  man  who  pre- 
tended to  defer  to  the  opinion  of  the  people,  and 
was  a  worthy  prelude  to  thofe  parts  of  the  drama 
which  have  fmce  been  exhibited  before  the  Pari- 
sian populace. 

Brabant  is  alfo  groaning  under  the  ponderous 
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weight  of  the  fame  galling  and  ignominious  thral- 
dom, enraged  at  French  treachery,  and  panting 
for  emancipation.    DifafTected  as  it  was,  and  with 
fome   caufe,  to   the  houfe  of  Auftria,  that    dis- 
affection  has  been  converted  into  love,  by  the 
iron  rule  of  France.     Its  towns  depopulated,  its 
plains    deferted,    its    commerce   loft,    its   rights 
annulled,    its    people    trampled   on,    agriculture 
and    manufactures    rapidly    declining,    its    taxes 
more  than  quadrupled,  this  once  flourifhing  coun- 
try  no  longer  exhibits  a  femblance  of  its  priftine 
greatnefs.     Bruxelles  once  the  refidence  of  a  po- 
lite court,  the  refort  of  the  learned  and  the  rich, 
the  centre  of  gaiety  and  the  arts,  is  now  placed 
under  the  fordid  and  defpotic  adminiftration  of  a 
French  governor,  who  feels  no  pride  in  its  happi- 
nefs,  no  intereft  in  its  profperity,  but  who,  uncer- 
tain how  long  his  office  may  laft,  infults  with  con- 
tempt, and   grinds  with  opprefiion.     The  ftreets 
are  in  a  manner  abandoned,  the  principal  houfes 
are   untenanted,   the   churches    are    difmantled. 
Many  of  thefe  facred  ftruclures,  which  were  de- 
dicated to  the  fervice  of  God,  are  now  converted 
into  barracks,  where  a  licentious  foldiery  hold 
their  blafphemous  orgies,  and,  whilft  fcoffing  at 
the  fanctity   of  the  place,  make  a   mockery   of 
the  miferies  of  the  people. 

Switzerland  next   prefents   itfelf,   over  whofc 
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ruins  no  feeling:  or  virtuous  mind  can  dwell  with- 
out  emotions  of  the  deepeft  indignation  and  re- 
gret. This  facred  foil,  which  has  produced  fo 
many  heroes,  which  was  the  feat  of  fimplicity 
of  manners,  and  unambitious  happinefs,  and 
which,  for  centuries  paft,  has  been  one  of  the 
chief  nurferies  of  liberty,  how  has  it  been  pol- 
luted and  defaced.  Since  the  great  sera  of  its 
independence*,  for  which  it  fo  nobly  fought,  it 
lias  been  unmolefted  in  the  enjoyment  of  its 
rights.  Like  the  ancient  Olympia,  which  was 
refpected  by  the  whole  of  Greece,  Switzerland 
was  reflected  by  the  whole  of  Europe.  It  was 
regarded  as  a  palladium  which  was  entitled  to 
the  reverence  of  mankind.  Surrounded  as  it 
was  by  powerful  Hates,  it  was  held  inviolable  by 
them  all.  With  no  ambition  but  that  of  remain- 
ing as  it  was,  its  virtues,  and  the  memory  of . 
paft  deeds,  were  a  {Sufficient  fafeguard.  It 
was   contemplated   by   the  phiiofopiier   and   the 

*  Twelve  men,  at  whose  head  was  the  immortal  William 
Tell,  in  1308,  liberated  the  cantons  of  Schweitz,  Underwald, 
and  Uri,  from  the  Austrian  yoke.  The  only  revenge  which 
they  took  on  the  Austrian  governors  was  to  conduct  them  to 
the  frontiers,  where  they  administered  to  them  an  oath  that 
they  would  never  again  serve  against  the  Helvetian  nation. 
The  other  countries  soon  joined  the  confederacy,  and,  after  a 
long  and  desperate  struggle  against  the  whole  power  of  Aus- 
tria, they  completely  established  their  independence. 
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ftatefman,  as  a  fan&uary  which  enclofed  the 
faireft  virtues  of  our  kind,  which  was  the  refi- 
denceof  religious  toleration,  moral  rectitude,  civil 
liberty,  domeftic  happinefs,  innocent  courage,  and 
manly  fnnplicity.  Satisfied  with  its  own  pofief- 
iions,  and  feldom,  in  its  political  capacity,  inter- 
meddling with  the  concerns  of  other  ftates,  it 
was  an  infulated  fpot,  where  all  the  purpofes  of 
good  government  were  anfwered,  and  none  of  its 
diffractions  felt.  Abundant  without  fupernuity, 
affluent  without  luxury,  ftrong  without  ambition, 
it  excited  neither  cupidity  nor  alarm,  and  was 
equally  difregarded  by  envy  and  fear.  It  was  a 
country  to  which  the  traveller,  fick  of  the  pomp, 
the  buftle,  and  the  difhpation  of  other  parts,  could 
retire  with  fatisfaction  and  fafety ;  and,  whilft 
refiding  among  its  uncorrupted  inhabitants,  could 
contemplate  the  majeftic  features  of  nature;  and, 
in  the  midfl  of  a  vicious  world,  mingle  with 
the  unadulterated  manners  of  a  virtuous  people. 

But  nothing  has  been  held  facred  by  the  French, 
nothing  has  interdicted  the  career  of  their  profane 
attacks.  Poverty  and  wealth,  honour  and  infamy, 
virtue  and  vice,  have  been  conligned  to  the  fame 
fate ;  even  weaknefs  has  provoked  hatred,  and 
invited  affault.  Where  little  profit  was  to  be  de- 
rived, they  have,  in  many  inftances,  confidered 
happinefs  and  innocence  as  a  reproach  to  their 
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own  character,  and,  on  that  account  folely,  have 
doomed  them  to  deftruction. 

Switzerland,  however,  prefented  other  allure- 
ments. It  was  one  of  the  barriers  which  defended 
the  German  empire,  and  was  confequently  an  ob- 
stacle to  French  ambition.  But  ftrongly  as  it  is 
fortified  by  nature,  and  valiantly  as  it  might  have 
been  defended  by  a  gallant  race  of  men,  had  her 
population  been  once  roufed,  me  might  have  de- 
fied the  utmoft  efforts  of  an  aflailant.  The  French 
were  aware  of  this,  and  laid  their  plans  accord- 
ingly. Their  object,  in  the  firft  inftance,  was  not 
to  beat  down  by  violence,  but  to  enfnare  by  ftra- 
tagem.  They  brought  all  the  delufions  and  machi- 
nations of  bafe  intrigue  into  action.  By  threats 
nnd  promifes,  artfully  managed;  by  creating  alarm, 
and  inililling  fufpicion,  as  the  variation  of  circum- 
ftances  fuggefted  ;  they  at  length  ftirred  up  a  fpirit 
of  diffenfion  and  animofity  among  the  different 
cantons,  and  among  different  families  in  the  fame 
canton.  The  country  was  thus  divided  againit 
itfelf ;  and,  whilft  each  faction  was  eagerly  engaged 
in  the  vehement  profecution  of  their  own  pro- 
jects, their  minds  were  called  off  from  the  con- 
templation of  the  only  important  point.  The 
public  good  was  loft  fight  of  amidft  the  diffraction 
of  private  paffions  ;  the  disjointed  flrength  of  the 
confecferate  ftates  was  employed  in  quelling  the 
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quarrels  of  individuals  ;  and  infubordination  and 
difunion  were  every  were  triumphant.  Whilft 
thefe  ruinous  feuds  were  at  their  height,  the 
French,  who  had  all  along  been  watching  for  the 
opportunity,  and  had  been  collecting  troops  on 
their  frontiers  under  pretence  of  guarding  againft 
any  popular  tumult,  ftepped  in,  and  enflaved 
them.  The  abhorrence  and  deteftation  of  the 
Swifs  againft  the  French  mull,  by  this  time,  be 
nearly  fcrewed  up  to  a  pitch  of  phrenzy,  and 
woe  to  thofe  of  that  nation  who  may  be  found 
there  when  once  their  refentments  burft  forth 
into  action.  Dreadful  will  be  the  retribution  of 
that  day. 

But  Switzerland,  though  it  may  recover  its  in- 
dependence, will  never  again  be  what  it  was.  The 
fpirit  which  afferts  and  preferves  the  rights  of  man- 
kind is  broken  by  oppreflion.  French  vices  have 
alfo  been  engrafted  on  the  fimplicity  of  their 
natures,  and  the  public  ftock  of  happinefs  has 
been  for  ever  adulterated.  That  genuine  love  of 
our  natal  foil,  that  purity  of  public  virtue, 
which  are  the  only  real  fafeguards  of  civil  liberty, 
have  been  contaminated  by  the  deleterious  prin- 
ciples of  factious  demagogues  and  vifionary  legifla- 
tors.  The  defire  of  revenge  and  emancipation 
may  ftill  beat  high  ;  but  ample  as  the  facrifice 
offered  up  to  the  one  may,  at  fome  future  period, 
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be,  the  other  will  never  be  enjoyed  with  that  re* 
verence  for  the  object,  or  relifh  for  the  poffeflion* 
which  formerly  obtained. 

And  what  muft  alfo  be  the  fenfations  of  Hano- 
ver, that  much-injured  and  enflaved  country. 
Scarcely  does  the  page  of  hiftory,  ample  and  va- 
riegated as  it  is,  furnifh  an  inftance  of  fueh  fcan- 
dalous  perfidy,  and  barbarous  ufage,  as  blacken 
this  foul  tranfaction.  Torn  from  the  protection 
of  a  beneficent  fovereign,  and  delivered  up  to  the 
avaricious  cruelty  of  a  deftroying  fiend,  the  tran- 
fition  was  no  lefs  fudden  than  outrageous.  If  we 
were  to  narrate  the  anecdotes  of  this  unhappy 
country,  fmce  it  has  been  at  the  difpofal  of  the 
French  banditti  j  if  the  crimes  of  thofe  infernal 
agents,  who  have  beenfent  to  prey  upon  its  vitals, 
were  to  be  faithfully  detailed;  what  fcenes  of  infa- 
my, extortion,  and  brutality,  would  meet  the  eye  1 
All  the  fouleft  vices  which  human  imagination  can 
conceive,  or  human  depravity  commit,  inftigated 
by  all  the  revenge  which  the  human  heart  can 
contain,  have  been  perpetrated  in  that  unoffending 
electorate.  How  the  Hanoverians  muft  now  de- 
plore their  credulity!  how  they  muft  now  lament, 
that  they  did  not  alfemble  on  their  frontiers  to 
refift  thefe  profligate  invaders  !  to  repel  them,  or 
to  perifh  in  the  attempt  .f  How  glorious  is  the 
contemplation    of    death  when  gained  in  one's 
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country's    defence !    with    what     charms     fur- 
rounded,   with    what   honour   irradiated  I     The 
commendation   of  the  wife,    the  efreem   of  the 
good,  the  approbation  of  one's   own  heart,  the 
brilliancy  of  example,  the  difcharge  of  duty,  and 
the  certainty  of  living  in  the  recollection  of  an  ad- 
miring and  grateful  pofterity.     How  truly  envi- 
able to  a  life  which  is  led  in  fervility,  and  difgrace- 
ful  bondage,  the  opprobrium  or  the  pity  of  man- 
kind, and  an  object  of  derifion  to  the  tyrant  who 
iilues   his  terrific   decrees.     The   people   of  this 
country  muft  be  thirfting  for  an  opportunity  of 
wiping  off  the  flain  of  difgrace,  and  vindicating 
their  ancient  character.* 

Laft  of  all  comes  Holland  to  clofe  this  melancholy 
lift  ;  a  country,  which,  if  we  regard  its  paft  fame 
and  power,  we  are  at  a  lofs  to  conceive  fo  fallen. 
What  a  different  fpectacle  does  £be  prefent,  making 
off  the  yoke  of  her  old  tyrants  in  the  fixteenth 
century,  and  in  the  eighteenth  bending  her  neck  to- 

*  In  1757  the  Hanoverians  were  exposed  in  the  same  man- 
ner, though  not  in  the  same  degree,  to  French  tyranny  and 
rapine.  The  French,  after  breaking  the  convention  of  Closter 
Seven,  insisted  that  the  Hanoverians  should  deliver  up  their 
arms.  Roused  by  a  sense  of  the  indignity  offered  to  the  ho- 
nour of  a  brave  and  warlike  people,  they  resolved  to  rescue 
their  country  from  the  degrading  oppression,  and  the  follow- 
ing year,  under  Ferdinand  of  Brunswick,  they  bravely  made 
head  against  their  conquerors,  expelled  them  from  the  electo- 
rate^ and  forced  them  to  repass  the  Rhine, 
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a  new  tyranny  an  hundred  times  more  intolerable. 
In  one  inflance,  we  find  a  high-minded  and  gene- 
rous people,  irritated  by  a  fenfe  of  wrongful  op« 
preflion,  redeeming  thir  legitimate  rights,  and 
laying  the  foundations  of  the  fecurity,  the  happi- 
nefs,  and  the  profperity,  of  a  great  country:  in 
the  other,  the  total  abfence  of  all  thefe  public  and 
patriotic  virtues,  facrificing  that  country,  with  ail 
'  its  greatnefs,  and  happinefs,  and  profperity,  at  the 
fhrine  of  depraved  avarice,  factious  difcord,  and 
felfifh  ambition.  In  the  one  inflance,  fome  of  the 
firfl  ftatefmen  and  warriors  of  the  age  (an  age  fer- 
tile in  eminent  men)  regulating,  and  wifely  con* 
dueling,  the  energies  of  a  whole  people  ;  in  the 
other,  a  band  of  venal  demagogues,  repreffing  their 
feelings,  and  again  delivering  up  the  ftate  to  the 
power  of  a  foreign  and  fanguinary  ufurpation.  In 
former  times  Holland  has  refilled  the  whole  power 
of  France ;  but  the  vigour  of  the  people  has  wafted 
itfelf  in  the  purfuit  of  opulence  and  eafe.  Since 
the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  fhe  has  vifibly  declined  in 
political  confequence :  fince  her  connexion  with 
revolutionary  France,  fhe  has  been  completely 
ruined. 

With  a  great  population,  long  habits  of  in- 
duftry,  an  extenfive  commerce,  a  powerful  and 
well-appointed  navy,  and  fome  of  the  ftrongeft 
fortreffes  in  Europe,  garrifoned  by  well  diiciplined 
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^nd  well  affected  troops,  one  mould  naturally  have 
imagined,  that,  in  proportion  as  the  means  of  de- 
fence were  poffeffed,  thofe  means  would,  in  fo  ho- 
nourable a  caufe,  have  been  vigoroufly  employed. 
Above  all,  the  pride  of  independence,  particularly 
of  that  independence,  which  hadbeen  wrcfled  by  the 
daring  hand  of  patriotifm  from  the  galling  fetters 
of  tyranny;  which  had  been  gained  byaferies  of 
gallant  exploits  ;  and  which  had  fo  completely 
proved  the  fuperiority  of  the  efforts  of  freemen 
oppofed  to  thofe  of  flaves.  Thefe  recollections, 
one  mould  have  conceived,  would  have  impreffed 
them  with  a  due  fenfe  of  the  value  of  their  acqui- 
sitions, and  would  have  infpired  them  with  the 
fortitude  that  was  neceflary  to  Shield  it.  But 
events  have  mown  that  the  Dutch  thougrht,  and 
felt  otherwife.  Corrupted  by  wealth,  difunitedby 
faction,  difcouraged  by  fufpicion,  and  incenfed 
againft  their  domeftic  rulers,  they  deemed  this  the 
moment  moft  fit  for  the  exercife  of  private  refent- 
ment,  and  flicrificed  their  country  to  their  revenge. 
The  French,  taking  advantage  of  thefe  culpable 
and  pufillanimous  difpofitions,  infured  to  them- 
felves  an  eafy  conqueft.  They  poured  in  their 
troops  on  every  fide;  the  ftrongeft  fortreffes  were 
furrendered  the  moment  they  were  fummoned  ; 
and  thefe  intruders,  who  were  hailed  as  their 
deliverers,  have  fince  held  over  them  an  uninter- 
rupted fway. 

But 
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But  the  Dutch  have  been  wofully  difappointed ; 
and,  inftead  of  receiving  at  their  hands  the  bene- 
fits of  a  friend,  have  been  treated  with  all  the  feve- 
rity  and  contempt  of  a  conquered  foe.  Since  the 
year  1795  they  have  been  little  more  than  a  pro- 
vince of  France.  Their  nominal  independence  has 
only  ferved  to  render  their  virtual  fubjugation 
more  galling  ;  as  they  have  fuffered  all  the  difad- 
vantages  of  French  fervitude,  without  receiving 
any  of  the  benefits  of  French  protection.  They 
have  been  attacked  at  every  point ;  and  whilft 
we,  as  their  declared  enemies,  were  capturing  their 
colonial  polTeflions,  the  French,  as  their  profeffed 
friends,  by  draining  them  of  their  domettic  re- 
fources,  were  inflicting  a  more  deadly  blow.  Near- 
ly the  whole  capital  of  Holland  has  been  paid 
into  the  trcafury  of  France  and  they  feem  at 
laft  to  be  reduced  to  a  ftate  of  abfolute  deftitu- 
tion  and  defpair.*     They  have  indeed,  in  a  great 

degree, 

*  Van  Hasselt,  one  of  the  members  of  the  Batavian  legis- 
lative body,  in  a  speech  delivered  on  the  1st  January,  before 
a  secret  meeting  of  that  assembly,  in  consequence  of  an  appli- 
cation from  the  Executive  Directory  for  the  third  extraordi- 
nary contribution  of  one  per  cent,  on  capital,*  to  cover  the  ex- 

pences 
» 

*  One  per.  cent  on  capital  is  equal  to  twenty  per  cent,  on  income,  and 
this  beiijg  the  third  extraordinary  contribution  in  one  year,  amounts  to  a 
total  of  sixty  per  cent.  It  mult  be  obferved  that  these  are  only  the  extra- 
ordinary contributions — the  ordinary  ones  are  also  going  on  in  the  same 
proportion. 
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degree,  merited  their  fate  ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped, 
that  their  unexampled  fufferings  will  act  as  a  warn- 
ing to  other  ftates,  and  caufe  them  to  hefitate  be- 
fore they  refort  to  the  defperate  expedient  of  call- 
ing in  a  foreign  enemy  for  the  fuppreffion  of  do- 
meftic  broils. 

With  all  thefe  fprings  of  hatred  and  refiftance 
in  ftates  which  are  ftill  free ;  in  thofe  which  are  (till 
nominally  fo ;  and  in  thofe  which  have  been  for- 
merly fubjugated  and  annexed  :  let  us  now 
take  a  furvey  of  the  internal  fituation  of  France 
itfelf,  and  endeavour  to  afcertain  the  chances  of 
overpowering  the  obftacles  which  remain  to  be 
oppofed. 

I  have  never  been  one  of  thofe  who  have  thought 
that  the  power  of  France  has  been  augmented  pro- 
portionally with  the  extent  of  its  territorial  ac- 
<mifitions.     It  is  even  a  pofition   from  which   I 

pences  of  the  year  1801,  has  circumstantially  detailed  the 
complete  ruin  of  that  country,  occasioned  by  its  connexion 
with  France.  It  has  exposed,  in  glaring  colours,  the  scan- 
dalous abuses,  and  corrupt  and  arbitrary  proceedings,  of 
French  administration.  With  what  shame  and  regret  must 
the  Dutch  look  back  to  those  glorious  days,  when  her  fleets 
were  contending  with  those  of  Britain  for  superiority.  They 
have,  however,  shewn  their  esteem  for  us,  in  the  only  way  in 
which  they  have  been  able  to  shew  it,  by  their  generous  be- 
haviour to  the  British  seamen  who  were  lately  wrecked  on 
their  coast. 
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widely  dhTent.  We  muft,  in  cafes  of  this  kind, 
take  into  account,  not  only  the  nature  of  the  ac- 
quifition,  but  the  mode  of  acquiring.  When  a 
powerful  ftate  extends  its  rule  over  frefli  conquefts, 
or  receives  under  its  protection  perfecuted  pro- 
vinces which  flee  to  it  for  fuccour,  by  a  mild  and 
equitable  adminiftration,  the  affections  of  its  new 
fubjects  may  be  gained,  and  the  tie  may  become 
permanent.  This  muft  depend  on  management. 
But  when  we  confider  the  manner  in  which  France 
lias  enlarged  her  dominion,  and  the  manner  in 
which  it  has  been  retained,  it  is  totally  impomble 
that  the  fpirit  of  revolt  can  be  repreffed,  except 
by  a  ftrong  military  force.  When  this  is  the  cafe, 
when  a  country  is  kept  poffeffion  of  by  the  mere 
rigour  of  martial  law,  all  the  advantages  which 
flow  from  affection  or  union  neceflarily  ceafe ; 
and  although  much  may  ftill  be  extorted  by  power, 
yet  the  expences  of  fupporting  that  power  abforb 
every  fuperfluity,  and  the  natural  refources  and 
regular  income,  which  are  alone  beneficially,  be- 
caufe  permanently,  productive,  are  loft.  Every 
thing  is  exacted  with  a  reluctance  bordering  on 
denial,  and  nothing  but  the  harfhefl  meafures  can 
wring  from  the  people  the  contributions  which 
are  required.  The  refources  of  a  country  fo 
abufed,  muft  neceffarily  dwindle,  till  atlaft  the  di- 
minifhed  receipts  of  thefe  exactions  are  confumed 

in 
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in  the  expence  of  maintaining  troops  for  the  fup- 
preffion  of  rebellion. 

If  therefore  we  contemplate  the  map  of  Europe, 
we  mall  find  that  the  immenfe  {landing  military 
force  of  France,  amounting  to  near  600,000 
men,  is  fo  diftributed  over  her  vaft  empire,  in  or- 
der to  keep  her  own  fubjects  in  fubmiflion,  that 
any  formidable  army,  affembled  on  any  particular 
frontier,  would  expofe  the  interior,  from  which  it 
muft  partly  be  drawn,  to  the  dangers  of  popular 
insurrection  and  civil  war. 

When  in  facl  we  in vefti grate  the  real  fituation 
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of  France,  diverted  of  all  the  pomp  and  circum- 
ftance  of  its  vifible  power  and  extent,  I  know  of 
no  country  that  is  more  truly  an  object  of  com- 
miferation.    All  that  it  formerly  pofTefled  of  merit 
and  worth  ;  all   that    claimed  our  refpecl  from 
learning,  arts,  religion,  or  morals ;  the  fplendour 
of  rank,  the  politenefs  of  manners,  and  the  refine- 
ment of  tafte,  have  difappeared  ;  and  we  now  be- 
hold a  people  plunged  into  every  vice,  and  glory- 
ing in  every  crime.  The  inherent  levity,  frivolity, 
and  cruelty,  of  the  French  nation  have  continued 
to  exift,  without  being  tempered  or  eclipfed  by  any 
of  thofe  generous  feelings  for  which  men  of  high 
defcent  and  liberal  education  are  generally  confpi- 
cuous. 
Since,  however  the  renewal  of  war,  whatever 
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magic  may  have  encircled  it  before,  the  intrinsic 
value  or  the  cl  aracter  of  this  people  is  completely- 
revealed.  A  ny  fagacity  fliort  of  brutal  can  now  alfo 
decypher  the  character  oi  their  chief ;  a  man  who,in 
no  one  inftance  of  his  abandoned  and  deftructive  ca- 
reer, can  have  challenged  the  efteem  of  any  friend 
to  virtue  or  humanity.  It  is  not  becaufe  Bonaparte 
is  the  enemy  of  Britain,  that  Britons  abhor  him:  it 
is  not  becaufe  he  has  raifed  hiinfelf  from  a  private 
flation  to  a  throne  that  he  excites  our  indignation  : 
but  becaufe  he  has,  in  his  vitious  career,  perpetrat- 
ed every  crime  ;  becaufe  the  Heps,  by  which  he  has 
ascended,  are  polluted  with  infamy,  and  ftained 
with  blood.  Who  was  a  more  bitter  enemy  to  this 
country  than  Waihington,  or  who  more  calculated 
to  produce  thofe  feelings  which  arife  out  of  a  fenfe 
of  injury,  and  are  aggravated  by  a  recollection  of 
defeat  ?  Yet  who  was  more  refpected  in  this  coun- 
try than  Wafhington  ?  A  proof  that  we  have  the 
generoiity  to  admire  and  to  efleem  a  great  man, 
however  adverfe  his  name  and  exertions  may  have 
been,  in  thofe  refpects  which  are  moft  likely  to 
wound  the  pride  and  honour  of  a  high-fpirited 
nation. 

The  fuccefsof  Bonaparte  has  alfo  been  furprifing; 
but  it  has  only  proved  what  has  been  often  proved 
before,  that  Providence,  at  times,  felects  the  vileft 
inftruments  to  fulfil  its  ends.     That  he  mould 

have 
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'have  reached  the  fummit  of  his  hopes,  by  the  fame 
conduct  by  which  hefirft  introduced  himfelf  to  no- 
tice's illuilrativeof  the  profligate  confiftency  of  his 
character.  But  he  has  poffibly  been  raifed  fo  high, 
only  that  his  fall  may  be  the  more  remarkable  j 
and  I  cannot  help  thinking,  that  he  is  referved  as 
fome  hgnal  inftance  of  vengeance  which  may  be 
held  forth  as  a  terrible  example  to  future  ufurpers. 
His  character  is  compounded  of  all  that  is  treach- 
erous or  cruel.  The  great  ftretch  of  his  mind  con- 
fifts  in  planning  with  impenetrable  artifice  what  he 
executes  with   aj  g  defperation.     He  wears 

the  mafk  of  hypocrify  till  he  can  caft  it  away  with 
effect:  he  then  imp  es  on  the  fears  of  thofe 
whom  he  cprftrouls,  by  the  hardihood  of  the  con- 
trivance, and  the  celerity  of  the  action.  It  is  thus 
that  he  has  freed  himfelf  from  every  competitor. 
It  is  thus  that  he  overawed  Sieves,  difmiffed 
the  Directory,  and  depofed  his  colleagues  in  the 
confulfhip.  It  is  thus  that  he  enfnared  Moreau, 
at  one  time  the  molt  popular  man  in  France,  adored 
by  the  army,  reflected  by  his  enemies,  the  moft 
iuccefsful  general  which  the  revolution  had  pro- 
duced, and  who  is  now  leading  a  life  of  infignifi- 
cance  and  difcrace  at  Cadiz,  with  two  Oi  Bona- 
parte's  retainers  perpetually  at  his  elbow. 

I  mult,  neverthelefs,   contend  that  Bonaparte, 
however  fuccefsful  he  may  have  been,  does  not  pof- 
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fefs  one  of  the  diftmctive  features  of  a  truly  great 
mind.  His  vanity  is  exceffive  j  his  love  of  pomp 
puerile  ;  his  ambition  inordinate  and  inconfif- 
tent.  He  has  no  moderation,  no  generofity,  no 
command  of  his  paflions.  He  is  endowed  neither 
with  the  comprehenlion  of  the  flatefinan,  nor  the 
detail  of  the  financier.  lie  has  neither  powers 
of  eloquence,  nor  dignity  of  deportment.  His 
courage  is  the  defperate  fallies  of  a  maniac,  and 
his  military  talents  have,  in  numberlefs  inflances, 
been  furpalTed.  Still  people  are  apt  to  afk,  how, 
with  all  thefe  defects,  has  he  been  able  to  attain 
his  prefent  fituation?  My  anfwer  is,  that  thefe 
very  defects  have,  in  no  fmall  degree,  contributed 
to  his  elevation.  His  perfeverance  is  unconquer- 
able, his  cunning  infcrutable,  his  activity  indefa- 
tigable. Being,  at  the  fame  time,  deflitute  of 
every  virtuous  principle,  he  has  not  been  retarded 
by  thofe  reftraints  which  influence  the  motives, 
and  operate  on  the  actions,  of  other  men.  Villainy 
firit  marked  him  out  for  diitinction,  which  a 
plaint  fubferviency  fecured  to  him ;  and  that  power 
which  fortune  bellowed  was  foon  rendered  ac* 
ceffary  to  mors  expanded  views.  One  fituation 
opened  the  road  to  another.  He  trampled  down 
every  fence  that  interrupted  his  progrefs.  His 
dark  working:  foul  conducted  him  through  all 
the  labyrinths  of  guilt,  and  enabled  him  to  ex- 
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plore  the  moft  intricate  mazes  of  wickednefs.  It 
led  him  to  flop  at  no  facrifice,  to  be  ftartled  at  no 
crime  j  but,  as  his  intereft  required,  to  fave,  with 
a  fmile,  his  moft  bitter  enemy,  or  to  affaftinate, 
without  compunction,  his  moft  confidential  friend. 
By  fuch  means  has  he  acquired  the  power  which 
he  holds :  by  fuch  means  does  he  defign  to  retain 
its  pofTeffion. 

With  omnipotent  fway  over  a  humiliated  and 
enflaved  people,  whofe  fainteft  murmurs  he  can 
inftantly  ftifle  ;  purfuing  a  plan  of  action  which 
profeffedly  holds  in  thorough  fcorn  all  public 
opinion;  equally  difregarding  religion,  morality, 
or  juftice,  the  rights  of  his  own  people,  or  thofe 
of  foreign  ftates ;  furrounded  by  the  fatellites  o£ 
his  vengeance,  who  execute,  with  ready  obedi- 
ence, his  fanguinary  decrees  ;  regardlefs  of  the 
means ;  purfuing  with  unalterable  appetency  his 
end:  and,  if  he  but  fucceed,  quite  indifferent 
whether  by  affailination  or  poifon,  the  fubverfion 
of  domeftic  order,  or  the  invafion  of  a  neutral 
country,  by  the  abrogation  of  folemn  ordinances, 
or  the  promulgation  of  frefli  mandates  : — fuch  a 
man,  with  fuch  a  force,  can,  within  the  limits  of 
his  fphere,  accomplifh  any  thing. 

But  what  has  he  done  where  he  has  been  va- 
liantly and  cordially  oppofed  ?  What  is  become 
of  his  threats  againft  this  country  ?    He  has,  it  is 
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far  depended  on  his  pleafure.  But  here  he  has 
flopped.  Has  he  ventured  to  invade  our  mores  ? 
Has  he  forgotten  his  folemn  pledge  to  come  ih 
perfon  to  Britain  ?  Where  is  this  mighty  captain, 
who  was  to  head  the  celebrated  battalions  of 
France,  and  to  deliver  up  this  ifland  to  pillage  and 
Hau^hter  ?  Has  his  change  of  ftation  made  him 
more  prudent,  and,  in  proportion  to  the  elevation 
of  his  rank,  has  he  lowered  the  grandeur  of  his 
defigns  ?  Does  he  then  prefer  to  revel  in  the 
magnificence  of  his  ufurped  office  ;  to  riot  in  the 
plunder  of  his  new  fubjects  ;  and  be  a  witnefs  of 
the  fervility  of  their  cringing  adulation  ;  to  the 
rifk  of  this  mighty  project  ?  Does  he  prefer  the 
pafiing  pomp  and  ftate  of  his  polluted  dignities, 
the  fulfome  flattery  of  his  vulgar  courtiers,  the 
filent  proftration  of  a  degraded  and  frivolous  peo- 
ple, to  the  noife  of  camps,  the  dangers  of  battles, 
and  the  hazardous  inconvenience  of  keeping  his 
word  ?  He  has,  indeed,  fo  far  profpered ;  and 
the  object  of  his  ambition,  for  which  he  has  been 
fo  long  fighing,  he  has  at  laft  obtained.  But  with 
the  elevation  of  rank,  has  he  acquired  the  love  of 
his  people,  or  the  refpect  of  mankind  ?  Is  the 
pillow  of  ftate  a  pillow  of  repofe;  or  do  the  guards 
which  furround  his   throne,   prevent  him  from 
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With  what  mingled  horror  and  difguft  do  we 
turn  from  the  fcene  which  Paris  has  lately  exhi- 
bited :  that  perfecuted,  that  infulted  city,  fo  re- 
cently the  fiaughter-houfe   of  royalty,  the  fcene 
of  maffacre   and  torture ;    whofe   kennels   were 
lately  running  with  blood ;  whofe  pavement  was 
fcattered  with  mangled  carcafes ;  whofe  dungeons 
are  ftili  crowded  with  innocent  victims.     Thefe 
appalling   recollections  have   been  obliterated  by 
fcenes  of  feftive  debauch  and  drunken  exhilara- 
tion.    The  buffooneries  and  capers  of  mercenaries 
have  been  engaged  by  the  government,  to  exhibit 
their  antics  for  the  delufion  and  gratification  of  a 
truly  fwinifh  multitude.     And  why  this  change, 
ye   inconfiderate  and   abject   people  ?     Becaufe  a 
tyrant  has,  for  the  laft  fix  years,  been  trampling 
on  your  privileges  ;  becaufe,  previoufly  to  that  pe- 
riod, he  was  himfelf  a  chief  actor  at  all  the  dread* 
ful   maffacres  which  you  witneffed;  becaufe  he 
afterwards,   at  Toulon,   in  Italy,  and  in  Egypt, 
difplayed  the   molt  fanguinary  cruelty  and   the 
moft  treacherous  bafenefs ;  becaufe  he  has  con- 
signed you  to  miferies    which  fifty  years  of  tran- 
quillity and  regular  government  will  fcarcely  be 
fufficient  to  repair  ;  becaufe,   by  a  fyftem   of  un- 
paralelled  artifice   and  perfidy,   he  has  at  length 
climbed  up  to  the  pinnacle  of  his  ambition ;  be- 
caufe he  now  proclaims  to  the  world  that  you  are 
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(laves,  that  he  has  fet  himfelf  up  as  an  idol  which 
you  are  commanded  to  worfhip,  as  a  matter  whom 
you  are  compelled  to  obey.  Be  wife,  ye  frivolous 
Parifians,  feeing  how  ye  are  enthralled  !  Be  grate- 
ful for  the  childim  paftimes  which  his  bounty 
deigns  to  grant,  and  which  are  fo  compatible  with 
your  emafculated  minds — But  venture  not  to  re- 
monftrate!  Be  filent  in  your  fuflerings !  The 
act  has  been  your  own !  Talk  not  of  politics  ; 
blame  not  public  meafures  ;  find  no  fault  with  your 
adminiftratbrs.  Legions  of  fpies,  informers,  and 
executioners,  encompafsyou  ;  and  dungeons,  and 
racks,  and  guillotines,  are  gaping  for  their  vic- 
tims 1 

If  any  act  that  was  ever  fubmitted  to  human 
contemplation  be  worthy  of  exciting  the  extreme 
of  ridicule,  indignation,  and  difguft,  it  is  the  late 
aft  which  raifed  Bonaparte  to  the  imperial  dig- 
nity. And  does  this  pretender  imagine,  that,  be- 
caufe  Pope  Leo  III.  placed  the  imperial  diadem  on 
the  brow  of  Charlemagne,  the  fame  office,  per- 
formed towards  him  by  Pope  Pius  Vllth,  can  in 
any  degree  affimilate  his  character  with  the  bril- 
liant virtues  and  extraordinary  endowments  of 
that  truly  great  man.  In  the  one  cafe,  it  was  the 
powerful  head  of  a  moft  powerful  church,  con- 
fecrating,  through  the  fuperftition  of  mankind, 
the  legal   rights  of  the  molt   potent    prince   in 
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Chriftendom  ;  in  the  other,  it  is  the  degraded 
head  of  a  degraded  church,  proliituting  his  fro:.' 
remains  of  dignity,  by  affifting  at  the  inaugura- 
tion of  an  ufurper.  And  dares  the  wretch,  who 
is  polluted  with  every  crime  which  power  or 
meannefs  can  commit ;  who  has  maflacred  and 
poifoned  in  the  mafs ;  or,  when  it  better  fuited 
his  purpofe,  has  adminiftered,  without  remorfe, 
the  fecret  dagger  and  the  fecrct  bowl  ;  who  has 
himfelf  been  the  perpetrator  of  every  blafphemy 
and  abomination  j  dares  he,  with  mockery  in  his 
heart,  kneel  down  and  offer  up  his  hollow  fuppli- 
cations  to  the  throne  of  Almighty  God  ?  What 
muft  we  think  of  the  audacious  impiety  of  fuch 
a  petition,  or  of  the  abject  fervility  of  the  chief  of 
a  once  mighty  priefthood  that  could  officiate  at 
fuch  a  ceremony  ? 

But  can  it  be  expected,  on  any  found  principles 
of  human  reafon  or  experience,  that  this  tragical 
farce  (if  I  may  fo  cxprefs  myfelf)  can  for  many 
years  endure  ?  I  hear  people  quoting  examples 
from  eaflern  ftory,  or  from  the  barbarous  ages  of 
our  own  quarter  of  the  globe.  But  where  is  the 
parallel  ?  Will  fuch  precedents  in  any  fhape  ap- 
ply to  the  prefent  ftate  of  Europe  ?  Is  it  even  to 
be  imagined,  that  a  new  dynafty  can,  in  thefe 
times,  be  fuccefsfully  planted,  and  perpetuated,  in 
the  very  heart  of  Chriftendom  ?     And  who  is  the 
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founder    of    this    empire  ;     or    what    are    his 
claims   to  its  poflfeffion,   or   to   the  tranfmiflion 
of  it  to  his  pofterity  ?     A  man  without   rank, 
without  connexions,  and,  above  all,  without  vir- 
tue :    who  is  an  alien  to  the  foil  which  he  has  fub- 
jugated,  and  over  which  he  would  eternife  his 
fway.     The  throne  itfelf  and  moft  of  the  great 
offices  of  emolument  and  truft  filled  by  {trumpets 
and  affaftins,  robbers  and   fwindlers,  peculating 
officers,  handicraft  mechanics,  and  confirmed  va- 
gabonds.    Really,  when    we   confider   what   the 
character  and  family  of  this   man  are,  the  impe- 
rial titles,  which  have  lately  been  fo  lavifhly  con- 
ferred, are  the  moft  acrimonious  fatire   (though 
not  at  all  intended)  on  royalty  and  high  defcent, 
that  was  ever  promulged  to  the  ridicule  of  the 
world.     But  is  it  to  be  pofTibly  conceived  that 
thefe  tranfactions  can  endure  ;   that  all  the  ftrong 
prejudices  of  mankind  in  favour  of  old  families 
and  hereditary  diftincHon,  are  to   be  obliterated 
by  a  defpotic   decree,  and    to  be  merged  in  the 
contemplation  of  all  this  fuftian  dignity  and  trum- 
pery parade?*     With  all  his  powerful  protection, 

*  Bonaparte,  it  is  said,  not  satisfied  with  his  own  elevation, 
designs  to  erect  two  new  kingdoms  in  Italy  and  Holland  for 
his  two  Imperial  brothers,  Prince  Joseph  and  Prince  Louis,  or 
his  imperial  brcther-in-law,  Prince  Murat. 
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Bonaparte  has  fcarcely  been  able  to  perfuade  a 
fingle  individual  of  the  antient  nobility  of  France 
to  adorn  his  court,  a  place  in  which  their  honour 
would  feel  an  irretrievable  difgrace.  A  few  in- 
deed have  fo  dishonoured  their  name,  but  osriy 
thofe  who  were  already  covered  with  contempt, 
and  ftained  with  every  vice  which  avarice  or  im- 
piety could  commit. 

I  pity  the   feelings   of  thofe   foreigners  whofe 
official  duties  oblige  them  to  attend  at  thefe  up- 
ftart  levees  ;    to  obferve  the   ceremonial  of  this 
new  court  ;  and  to  bow  before  wretches  who  are 
among  the  moft  worthlefs  of  mankind.     If  ever  a 
peace  fhould  be  again  figned  between  England  and 
Bonaparte,  I  dofincerely  hope  that  Englifh  gentle- 
men will  a  little  confult  their  own  dignity,  and  that 
not  one,  except  thofe  whofe  painful  duty  enjoins 
it,  will  degrade  himfelf  by  bending  the  body  before 
fuch  arrogant  pretenfion.    Thofe  who,  during  the 
laft  peace,  crouded  in  the  ConfuVs  train,  have  paid 
feverely  for  their  humility  or  their  curioiity  ;  nor, 
fhould  the  occafion  again  prefent  itfelf,  would  the 
Emperor  treat  them  with  greater  delicacy  or  con- 
defcenfion.     But  let   us   turn   from  this  odious 
theme,  on  which  I  have  already  dwelt  too  long,  to 
the  fober  contemplation  of  this  mighty  boafter, 
and  afcertain,  notwithfiar.ding  all  his  vaunts,  what 
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he  has  been  able  to  effect,  fince  the  renewal  of  hos- 
tilities, againft  this  country. 

If  we  reduce  all  thefe  threats  to  the  ftandard  of 
truth,  what  remains — Nothing — abfolutely  no- 
thing. No  one  battle  fought  with  fuccefs,  no  one 
enterprife  of  moment  even  attempted.  The  only 
object  which  the  French  have  achieved,  was  taking 
by  furprife  their  own  fettlement  of  Goree,  from 
which  we  again  expelled  them  in  iefs  than  a 
week. 

They  have  indeed  affembled  a  mighty  army  of 
foldiers,  and  a  mighty  fleet  of  boats  oppofite  the 
Britifh  coaft  ;  but  which,  fo  far  from  venturing 
to  face  us,  they  have  taken  fpecial  care  to  protect 
by  every  kind  of  fortification  and  entrenchment, 
by  batteries  and  chains  in  every  direction,  from 
the  vengeance  of  our  attacks.  Are  thefe  then,  af- 
ter fuch  a  ufe  of  their  preparations,  a  people  for- 
midable to  the  independence  of  this  country  ;  a 
people  calculated  to  make  a  fearful  impreflion  on 
us  ;  a  people  likely  to  fubdue  us  ?  On  the  con- 
trary, we  are  the  afiailants,  they  are  the  befieged. 
We  have,  with  our  fhipping,  drawn  a  line  of  cir- 
cumvallation  round  their  coaft  ;  we  have  block- 
aded every  harbour.  Scarcely  a  boat  can  quit 
or  enter  their  havens  without  being  expofed  to 
our  afkiults  ;  and,  inftead  of  venturing  to  open 
fea,  they  are  forced  to  fkulk  along  the  more,  un- 
der 
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dcr  the  protection  of  their  own  batteries,  to  avoid 
inevitable  deftruction. 

What  then  is  this  boafted  power  of  France, 
this  Leviathan  which  was  to  fwallow  us  up.  An 
imperious  challenge  was  fent,  which  told  us  that 
we  could  no  longer  contend  fingle-handed.  We 
threw  the  defiance  in  his  teeth,  and  have  proved 
its  falfehood.  To  what  then  is  the  power  of 
France  reduced  ?  To  a  conduct  mod  unworthy 
of  its  means,  to  acts  of  cowardly  barbarity, .  to 
robbery  and  piracy.  How  are  its  forces  employed? 
In  pillaging  its  own  fubjects,  its  obedient  depen- 
dents, and  its  weak  allies  ;  in  laying  finking  go- 
vernments under  ruinous  contributions  ;  in  exer- 
cifing  acts  of  petty  vengeance  againft  petty  dates  ; 
in  invading  neutral  territories  to  feize  a  gallant 
prince,  who,  for  want  of  a  powerful  interference, 
was  bafely  affafiinated  j  or  a  diplomatic  gentle- 
man, who,  in  confequence  of  a  powerful  inter- 
ference, was  as  bafely  delivered  up.  Princes,  who 
dare  not  refufe,  are  ordered  to  attend  at  a  de^rad- 
ing  coronation  ;  inftructions  are  given  ro  Ambafla- 
dors  at  foreign  courts,  wherever  it  can  be  done 
with  fafety,  to  demean  themfelves  with  fupercili- 
ous  haughtinefs  and  infolent  indifference  towards 
the  fovereigns  by  whom  they  are  accredited;  mem- 
bers of  governments  which  are  nominally  free, 
but  intrinfically  dependent,  are  arrefted  for  exer- 
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cifing  thofe  functions  which  their  duties  enjoin  ; 
and  thofe  left  are  menaced  with  immediate  chaf- 
tifement,  if  they  do  not  inftantly  reverfe  objec- 
tionable decrees,  or  if  they  venture  in  future  to  in- 
termeddle, in  the  flighteft  degree,  with  their  own 
affairs. 

Having  therefore  afccrtained  the  total  incapa- 
city of  Bonaparte,  as  far  as  events  have  hitherto 
been  difclofed,  to  moleft  this  country,  let  us  next 
examine  what  we  have  been  able  to  accomplifh 
againft  him.  In  fpite  of  all  the  idle  declamation 
which  we  have  heard;  in  fpite  of  all  the  grave  accu- 
fations  which  have  been  adduced  againft  the  ener- 
gies of  Great  Britain  ;  by  a  candid  ftatement  of 
fads,  considering  the  relative  pofition  of  the  two 
countries,  it  will  appear  that  we  have  no  reafonable 
caufe  to  be  diffatisfied  with  our  exertions.  So  far 
from  agreeing  that  nothing  has  been  done,  I  am 
willing  to  think,  and  I  hope  fhall  be  able  to  prove, 
that  we  have  done  a  great  deal  ;  that,  inflead  of 
having  tarnifhed,  we  have  brightened  the  glory  of 
the  nation,  and  that  what  has  been  already 
achieved  may  be  regarded  as  the  forerunner  of 
more  fio-nal  fucceiTes. 

When  firft  we  renamed  our  hoftile  pofition,  the 
government  of  the  country  was  certainly  in  the 
hands  of  an  incompetent  adminiftration,  incom- 
petent both  in  talent   and  vigour  ;    and,  during 
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whofe   rule,  almoft  every  thing  was  as  unwifcly 
conceived  as  inexpertly  executed. 

The  peace  of  Amiens,  confidering  the  high 
ground  on  which  Great  Britain  then  flood,  was, 
perhaps,  the  moft  galling  accommodation  to  which 
we  ever  fubmitted,  calculated  not  only  to  fink  us 
in  the  national  opinion,  but  in  the  opinion  of  the 
whole  world.  It  feemed  to  be  a  confeffion,  ex- 
torted from  our  weaknefs,  that  we  furrendered 
the  palm  of  victory  and  honour  to  France ;  and 
that  we  were  no  longer  able  to  cope  with  the 
fuperior  ftrength  and  fortune  of  her  arms.  We 
all  recollect  what  exhilaration  it  caufed  at  the  mo- 
ment ;  what  dejection  it  caufed  on  reflection. 
The  childifh  arrogance  of  Bonaparte  prevented 
him,  however,  from  taking  full  advantage  of  the 
phlegmatic  fupinenefs,  or  timorous  precaution,  of 
the  Britifh  cabinet ;  and  the  country  was  faved, 
in  the  firft  inftance,  more  from  his  infane  precipi- 
tation,  than  from  its  own  fenfe  of  danger. 

His  reiterated  and  undifguifed  acts  of  infolence, 
rapacity,  and  contempt,  roufcd  us  at  length  from 
our  lethargy  j'  and,  when  the  merits  of  the  treaty 
came  to  be  fairly  canvaffed,  we  difcovered  how 
miferably  we  had  been  cajoled.  This  treaty,  which 
had  been  fo  lately  a  fubject  of  exultation,  was  now 
difapproved  of  in  the  fame  proportion  ;  and  the 
mode  in  which  the  Chief  Conful  prefumed  to 
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dictate  that  the  Papulations  which  it  contained 
ihould  be  interpreted  and  executed,  inflamed  the 
indignation  of  every  one  that  felt  for  the  honour 
of  his  country.  The  miniftry,  however,  ftill  con- 
tinued to  waver  and  protract,  fearful  to  proceed 
to  extremities,  till  at  laft  the  unanimous  voice  of 
the  country  demanded  vengeance. 

War  revived,  but  the  finews  of  war  were  dread- 
fully relaxed.     Our   navy  had   been   difmantled, 
our  naval  frores  difpofcd   of,   our  veteran  troops 
difbanded,  and  the  income  tax  repealed.     All  thefe 
meafures  had  been  precipitated  for   the  fake  of 
tranfient  popularity,    or   mifconceived  frugality, 
during  thirteen   months  of  broken  repofe.     Bo- 
naparte, in  the  mean  time,  had  been   augmenting 
his  army,  repairing  his    navy,   and   carrying  on, 
with  unremitting  zeal,  every  project  of  future  an- 
noyance.    We  had  alfo   reftored  into   his  hands 
nearly  all  the  brilliant:  conquefts  of  an  eight-years* 
war.  Nothing  then  could  well  be  more  difhearten- 
ing  than  the  reduced  ftate  of  this  country  when 
hoftilities  recommenced  :   for   we  had  not  only 
granted  a  refpite  to  our  bittereft  enemy,  which  he 
had  mod  advantageouily  employed,  but  we  had, 
in  an  inverfe  ratio,  debilitated  our  own  faculties 
of  offence  and  reliitance. 

The  unanimous  zeal  and  patriotic  fpirit  of  the. 
country  intcrpofed  at  this  perilous  crifis  to  refcue 
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it  from  impending  perdition.;,  And  the  incapacity 
of  the  government  was  fupplied  and  rectified  by 
the  loyal  energies  of  the  people.  One  favourable 
circumftance,  as  I  have  already  bbferved,  and  that 
not  an  unimportant  one,  had,  however,  refulted 
from  the  peace.  It. completely  got  rid  of  the  old 
grounds  of  the  war  with  France,  on  which 
(although  I  was  perfectly  fatisfied  both  as  to  its 
juftice  and  necefiity)  fuch  various  and  oppolite 
fentiments  were  entertained.  It  gave  the  people 
an  Opportunity  of  tailing  thofe  imagined  fweets 
which  they  fooliftily  conceived  muft  be  the  cbrife- 
quence  of  peace  on  any  terms  ;  and  which,  on  that 
account,  they  had  been  fo  clamorous  to  obtain. 
It,  at  the  lame  time,  defnonftrated  to  them  the 
error  of  their  expectations.  It  proved  to  them,  in 
the  plaineft  way,  the  abfolute  impoffibility  of  main- 
taining any  relations  of  amity  or  reconciliation 
with  the  government  of  France,  as  it  was  then 
conftituted;  and  the  abfolute  neceffity  of  again  op- 
pofing  it,  to  preferve  their  independence.  The 
fenfe  of  danger  vibrated  through  every  quar= 
ter  of  the  land.  The  impulfe,  like  the  elec- 
tric fhock,  was  felt  fimultaneoufly.  The  call 
of  duty,  of  honour,  of  jfatriatifnij  beat  high 
in  every  bread.  No  exertion  was  thought  too 
active  ;  no  privation j  no  facrifice,  too  great. 
The  olive  withered  in  the  hand  which  again 
grafped   the   fword,   and   the  youth   of  Britain 
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flocked  round  the  throne  of  a  patriot  king. 
They  offered  themfelves  as  an  armour  of  defence 
to  the  wants  of  the  flate.  Never  was  a  purer 
fervour,  a  fincerer  devotion,  a  ftronger  feeling  of 
public  magnanimity  teflified,  than  that  which  at 
this  critical  jun&ure  was  difplayed  by  the  volun- 
tary effufions  of  this  great  country.  It  came 
home  to  every  Britifh  bofom.  It  proved  that  the 
old  flock  of  Britifh  virtue,  which  our  illuflrious 
anceflors  had  engrafted  on  the  genuine  tree  of 
liberty,  was  neither  exhaufled  nor  impaired  ;  and 
that  in  fpite  of  all  the  filly  experiments  which  had 
been  made  to  improve  or  vitiate  its  growth,  its  na- 
tive vigour  had  refilled  the  impreffion,  and  it  ftill 
flourifhed  in  full  purity  and  health. 

I  have  been  aflonifhed  at  the  ridicule  and  levity 
with  which  the  volunteers  have  frequently  been 
treated,  and  that  amidft  the  graveft  deliberations, 
and  by  men  from  whom  one  would  not  have  ex- 
pected fuch  foolifli  or  fuch  malicious  irony.  There 
may  be  different  and  more  efficient  modes  refpect- 
ing  their  organization,  but  that  does  not  in  the 
leaft  detract  from  their  merit,  which  I  mull  ever 
infill  has  a  full  claim  to  the  gratitude  of  the  com- 
munity. 

The  want  of  an  advantage  often  ftrikes  the  per- 
ceptions of  mankind  more  forcibly  than  its  poflef- 
fion  ;  and  the  utility  of  a  meafure  is  frequently 
moll  plainly  demonflrated  by  its  oppofite.    For 
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the  fake  of  argument,  therefore,  I  will  put  a  cafe, 
and  fuppofe  that  a  contrary  fpirit  had  manifefted 
itfelf.  That  this  zeal,  inftead  of  declaring  in 
favour  of  the  government,  had  declared  againft 
it.  What  would,  under  fuch  circumftances,  have 
become  of  the  commonwealth,  under  the  guid- 
ance of  a  feeble  adminiftration,  reduced  as  our 
regular  troops  and  militia  then  were  ?  The  very 
idea  makes  one  fhudder  through  every  fibre. 
Let  not  then  thefe  worthy  and  ufeful  citizens  be 
traduced  or  underrated.  The  very  declaration 
of  their  fentiments,  and  the  alacrity  with  which 
they  offered  their  fervices,  firft  gave  confidence  to 
the  ftate  ;  and,  in  fpite  of  the  romances  or  invec- 
tives of  fome,  or  the  vu  lgar  and  abfurd  fcurrility 
of  others,  the  country  acknowledges  the  obli- 
gation. Far  be  it  from  me  to  attempt  to  compare 
them  with  regular  troops.  They  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  poffefs  their  fcience  or  their  fkill.  But 
ftill  their  immenfe  numbers,  animated  by  their 
courage  and  zeal,  in  which  they  are  not  deficient, 
would  make  great  amends  for  defect  in  difci- 
pline  ;  and  mould  their  fervices  be  ever  required, 
they  will  not  difappoint  public  expectation. 

Zeal  is  affuredly  one  of  the  firft  qualifications 
of  a  foldier;  and,  when  it  urges  on  a  people  to  .the 
defence  of  their  native  foil,  we  almoft  uniformly 
find   it   an   overmatch   for    every  impediment, 
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Where  true  patriotifm  prevails,  every  citizen  com- 
municates the  fum  of  his  faculties  to  the  aggregate 
force  of  the  flate.  He  fhares  in  its  dangers  and 
its  fuccefs.  Almoft  every  country  is  equal  to  its 
defence,  when  that  defence  has  been  once  firmly 
relblved  on;  and  a  nation  of  freemen  is  not  to 
be  conquered  by  myriads  of  invaders.  When 
foldiers  are  infpired  by  a  fenfe  of  duty,  and  a  ge- 
nuine love  of  glory  and  independence,  they  rea- 
dily imbibe  the  difcipline  of  war,  and  are  eafily 
trained  to  the  duties  and  hardfhips  of  camps. 

Thefe  maxims  were  moft  incontrovertibly  prov- 
ed, in  antient  times,  by  the  Grecian  and  Roman 
ftates  ;  in  modern  times,  by  Switzerland  and  HoU 
land ;  and,  in  our  own  times,  by  America  and 
France.  What  was  it  in  thefe  countries,  at  all 
thefe  different  eras,  that  infured  fuccefs,  but  the 
voluntary  fpirit  of  the  people  ?  It  prevailed  over 
all  the  regular  veterans  that  could  be  brought 
againft  them.  National  fpirit  and  unanimity  are, 
in  fact,  the  ground-work  of  all  effectual  refiftance. 
Every  thing  elfe  follows.  Soldiers,  fired  by  that 
feeling,  engage  with  an  intrepidity  which  nothing- 
can  daunt.  As  to  the  idea  that  none  can  be  s;ood 
foldiers  but  thofe  who  have  feen  fervice,  this  is  a 
proportion  which  every  year's  experience  totally 
difproves.  Men  frequently  behave  as  gallantly 
the  firft  time*  they  go  into  action  as  the  moft  ve- 
teran 
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teran  troops.  Were  it  otherwife,  it  would  confi- 
derably  diminifh  the  ufe  and  efficiency  of  our 
regular  army.  Not  being  a  continental  power, 
our  foldiers  have  not  the  frequent  opportunities 
which  are  afforded  to  other  foldiers  of  mingling 
in  battle  ;  yet,  when  they  do  engage,  they  have 
feldom  been  found  the  laft  at  attack,  or  the  firft 
at  retreat.  Soldiers  are  no  doubt  improved,  in 
certain  refpects,  like  men  in  other  profeflions,  by 
practice.  Still  the  foundation  of  a  military  cha- 
racter is  courage  and  zeal,  qualities  which  are  the 
effect,  of  nature  and  civil  education  :  the  reft  is 
acquired  by  a  very  fhort  apprenticefhip.  I  am 
here  fpeaking  of  foldiers,  not  officers — whofe  qua- 
lifications are  infinitely  more  complicated,  and 
muft  be  the  refult  of  genius,  application,  and  a 
long  fource  of  practical  and  theoritical  know- 
ledge  combined.  If,  therefore,  our  foldiers  be 
commanded  by  fkilful  officers,  they  may  again  be 
victorious,  as  they  have  often  before  been,  the  firft 
time  they  flem  their  fwords.  I  do  not,  therefore, 
as  far  as  the  fafety  of  the  commonwealth  is  con- 
cerned, look  at  the  black  fide  of  things — on  the 
contrary,  I  look  at  the  bright  fide,  and  fully  ex- 
pect that  the  wreath  of  conqueft  and  glory  will 
continue  to  adorn  our  warriors'  brows.  Let 
us,  however,  as  I  propofed.   fee   what  has  been 
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already  done,  and  on   that  foundation  rear  the 
fabric  of  future  hope. 

If  we  have  not  been  able  to  land  armies  on  the 
Continent  of  Europe  ;  to  crufh  the  progrefs  of 
French  extortion  ;  and  to  fnatch  the  neighbouring 
itates  from  their  ruinous  connexion  with  France  ; 
as  far  as  our  power  and  influence  extend,  as  far 
as  has  depended  on  the  means  of  this  country,  we 
have  neither  been  idle  nor  unfuccefsful.  The  in- 
fluence of  France  on  the  Continent  muft  always 
be  greater  than  that  of  England.  She  is  a  mi- 
litary empire,  fituated  in  the  very  centre  of  con- 
tinental action.  Her  very  pofition  and  popula- 
tion muft  ever  rank  her  among  the  leading  ftates  ; 
and,  humbled  as  fhe  has  been  at  particular  periods, 
ilie  has  always  regained  her  equipoife.  Our  in- 
fluence is  derived  from  lefs  direct  fources ;  but, 
on  that  very  account,  our  interference  muft  be 
generally  ferviceable,  and  can  never  be  dangerous, 
to  the  balance  of  power*.     Throughout  our  hif- 

tory 

*  France,  particularly  since  the  revolution,  has  Been  conti- 
nually making  a  violent  outcry  against  us  as  the  monopolizers 
of  the  world  ;  and  has  been  endeavouring  to  divert  the  conr 
templation  of  Europe  from  her  own  ambitious  projects,  by  exT 
citing  jealousy  against  what  she  is  pleased  to  term  the  despo- 
tism of  our  commercial  and  naval  greatness.  These  charges, 
which,  under  the  auspices  of  the  French  government,  were  a 
few  years  back  urged  by  Hauterive,  with  some  plausibility, 
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tory  for  the  laft  three  hundred  years,  we  have 
feldom  been  oppofed  to  France  in  continental  war, 
but  when  France  has  been  aiming  at  the  fubver- 
fion  of  the  general  liberties  of  Europe. 

As  however  we  ftand  more  immediately  op- 
pofed in  rivality  to  France,  we  have  wounded  her 
in  her  moft  vital  interefts.  We  have  nearly  anni- 
hilated her  navy  and  her  commerce,  thole  abun- 

were  completely  exposed  and  refuted  in  Mr.  Gentz's  most 
able  answer.  He  has  plainly  shewn,  that  our  commercial  and 
naval  greatness,  instead  of  being  detrimental,  are  highly  ad- 
vantageous to  Europe,  as  they  have  enabled  us  to  keep  pace 
with  the  great  continental  powers,  and  frequently  to  interfere 
with  success  in  the  preservation  of  the  political  balance.  That 
balance  which  has  been  often  preserved,  but  was  never  endan- 
gered by  us,  continued  secure  till  the  continental  aggrandise- 
ment of  France  completely  overset  it.  Here  then,  in  her  own 
actual  example,  is  a  complete  exposition  of  the  futility  and 
falsehood  of  the  charges  which  have  been  brought  against  us. 
In  all  our  political  concerns,  particularly  for  the  last  150  years, 
the  grand  object  of  all  our  alliances  has  been  to  sustain  the 
balance  of  power.  France,  on  the  contrary,  has  been  ever 
aiming  to  subvert  it,  and  from  the  blindness,  credulity,  and 
pusillanimity  of  other  states,  she  has  at  length  effected  her  de- 
sign. Our  long  contest  with  Louis  the  XlVth,  was  to  prevent 
the  junction  of  the  French  and  Spanish  monarchies.  Our  as- 
sistance of  the  king  of  Prussia,  in  the  seven  years'  war,  was  to 
curb  the  preponderating  power  of  Austria.  In  both  instances 
we  assisted  the  weak  against  the  strong,  and  in  both  instances 
were  successful. 
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dant  fources  of  power  and  wealth.  The  very 
remnant  of  her  once  potent  marine,  which,  in 
better  days,  was  able,  in  fome  degree,  to  contend 
with  the  fleets  of  Britain,  is,  to  all  intents  and 
purpofes,  completely  ruined.  Ever  fince  Lord 
Nelfon's  decifive  victory,  which  {truck  a  damp 
into  the  heart  of  every  mariner  of  France,  fhe 
has  never  ventured  to  mow  herfelf  as  a  naval 
power,  and,  indeed,  for  the  greateft  part  of  the 
time,  has  tamely  allowed  herfelf  to  be  blocked 
up  in  her  own  ports  by  Britifti  fquadrons.  Ships 
ihe  ftill  has,  but  in  a  few  years  more,  there  will 
fcarcely  be  a  failor  in  France  who  has  ever  been  at 
fea.  We  have  abfolutely  thrown  up  an  entrench- 
ment round  her  coaft,  which  confines  her  at  home, 
and  the  manoeuvres  of  her  mips  are  circumfcribed 

to  her  own  harbours.* 

But 

*  The  Rochfort  squadron,  it  appears,  has  at  last  made  its 
escape.  About  its  force  and  destination  a  variety  of  opinions 
is  entertained.  In  all  probability,  however,  it  has  steered 
its  course  for  the  East  Indies.  Our  East  India  fleet  is  on 
the  point  of  sailing,  and  they  may  be  looking  out  for  an 
opportunity  of  retrieving,  in  some  measure,  the  disgrace  which 
attended  Linois.  If  they  cruise  from  eighteen  to  twenty 
degrees  of  west  longitude,  they  will  be  almost  certain  of 
falling  in  with  our  trade,  as  that  is  the  track  which  our  ships 
always  steer,  and  of  which  they  cannot  be  ignorant,  from 
our  nautical  publications.     The  Bengal  fleet,  worth  at  least 
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But  what  can  be  the  notions  of  failors,  (if  fuch 
they  can  be  termed)  whofe  experience  and  prac- 
tical knowledge  are  fo  clofely  tied  up  ?  They  may, 
to  be  fure,  as  often  as  they  pleafe,  fmell  their  own 
powder,  and  liften  to  the  report  of  their  own 
guns.  In  their  excurfions  and  tacks,  within  the 
circumference  of  their  own  ports,  they  may  reef 
topfails,  and  lower  yards,  at  their  leifure,  and,  in 
the  event  of  fqualls  or  tempeftuous  weather,  they 
may  find  foundings,  and  difcover  good  anchorage, 
without  the  rifk  of  fliipwreck.  This  may  be  all 
very  pretty  fhow,  and,  on  the  fcore  of  amufement, 
may  be  ranked  with  the  dances  and  fongs  of  their 
operas,  the  ridiculous  buffooneries  of  their  little 
theatres,  or  the  gimcracks,  and  gewgaws,  and  non- 
fenfical  and  vulgar  parade,  of  their  coronations. 
But  what  can  be  hoped  for  by  the  wildeft  fpecula- 
tors,  mould  they  venture  to  encounter  us  on  that 
element  which  is  now  peculiarly  our  own  ;  to 
wage  war  with  thofe  hardy  veterans  who,  for  the 
laft  twelve  years,  have  been  braving  every  danger, 

1,500,0001.  is  now  lying  at  Portsmouth,  waiting  for  a  wind, 
and  seven  more  large  ships,  for  China,  whose  cargoes  may 
be  estimated  at  1,400,0001.  are  appointed  to  sail  in  March. 
How  far  it  may  be  adviseable,  supposing  we  hear  nothing  of 
the  Rochfort  squadron,  to  send  a  force  sufficient  for  their 
protection  to  the  above  particular  situation,  I  leave  to  go- 
vernment to  determine. 
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and  ploughing  the  main  in  every  latitude  without 
a  competitor  ?  We  might  now,  with  fome  plea  of 
propriety,  affix  Van  Tromp's  broom  to  the  man: 
head,  for  we  have  abfolutely  fwept  the  feas  of 
every  opponent,  and  the  Britifh  flag,  in  every 
quarter  of  the  globe,  rides  decidedly  triumphant. 
Even  our  loaded  merchantmen,  as  has  been  lately 
moft  proudly  proved,  are  an  overmatch  for  French 
Clips  of  war. 

No  circumftance  could  have  fo  potently  tended 
to  fink  the  French  marine  into  abfolute  contempt, 
as  the  brilliant  event,  which,  in  the  month  of  Fe- 
bruary, 1804,  took  place  between  the  India  Hup- 
ping and  the  French  fquadron  under  Linois.  This 
admiral,  in  the  fervice  of  France,  was  abfolutely 
beaten  off,  and  compelled  to  fly  before  a  fleet  of 
heavily  laden  trading  ftiips,  of  whofe  failing  he 
had  received  intelligence ;  which  he  had  been  even 
lying  wait  for,  to  capture;  which  he  delignedly  fell 
in  with  ;  and  which  was  only  faved  by  their  bra- 
very and  his  cowardice.  If  the  cafe  had  been  re- 
verfed,  the  fquadron  Britifh,  and  the  merchant- 
men French,  we  may,  I  think,  venture  to  aflert, 
that  every  one  would  have  been  taken  or  funk. 

To  India  and  America  we  can  turn  with  fatisfac- 
tion  on  our  military  exploits.  In  the  former  coun- 
try the  French  party  has  been  completely  fuffo- 
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cated,  and  we  have  juft  concluded  a  mod  brilliant 
war,by  the  deftruction  of  theMahratta  confederacy. 
We  have  added  immenfe  territories  to  our  former 
dominions  ;  and,  whilft  the  French  have  been  en- 
tirely expelled,  we  have,  by  our  frefti  acquifitions, 
firmly  eftablimed  our  empire  in  that  quarter.  In 
this  fenfe  only  have  the  additional  provinces  which 
we  have  gained  been  confequential.  Our  territo- 
rial poflefiions  in  India  are  certainly  a  loiing  con- 
cern, but  our  trade  is  of  immenfe  importance ; 
and  whatever  tends  to  its  extenfion  or  fecurity 
muft  be  regarded  as  a  national  benefit. 

In  the  Weft  Indies  we  have  already  nearly  re- 
covered by  our  arms  what  an  incautious  negotia- 
tion had  too  eafily  ceded.  St.  Lucia,  Tobago,  De- 
merara,  Surinam,  Zerbice,  Iffiquibo,  St.  Pierre, 
and  Miquelon,  are  again  ours.  From  St.  Domingo, 
the  trade  of  which  formerly  produced  to  France 
an  annual  profit  of  3,000,0001.  fterling,  the  French 
are  finally  driven,  without  the  hope  of  return. 
The  miferable  remnant  of  Rochambeau's  army, 
which  failed  from  Europe  60,000  ftrong,  was 
faved  from  the  fury  of  the  natives  by  the  huma- 
nity of  the  Britifh,  who  carried  them  off  in  their 
fhips,  and  who,  for  this  act  of  kindnefs,  were 
repaid  by  the  blacked  ingratitude.  Touflaint  was 
intrapped,  and  bafely  fuffered  to  perilh  in  the  dun- 
geons of  France ;  but  DefTalines  has  been  more 
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wary.  Like  Bonaparte  in  Europe,  he  has  been 
alfo  inverted  with  the  purple;  and  in  their  defce-nt^ 
their  cruelties,  and  their  umrpations,  as  well  as 
their  imperial  titles,  they  are  worthy  rivals. 

Thus,  although  the  coloffal  fway  of  this  Euro- 
pean upftart  be  ftill  flourifhing  on  the  continent  of 
Europe,  from  the  other  three  quarters  of  the 
globe  he  is  literally  banimed.  His  name  and  his 
power  are  alike  defpifed.  They  are  a  dead  letter  ; 
and  French  influence  is  as  unfelt  in  thofe  regions, 
as  that  of  the  petty  princes  of  the  interior  of 
Africa  is  unknown  to  us. 

With  all  this-  humiliating  defalcation  of  po- 
litical confequence,  the  commerce  of  France  is 
alfo  extinct.  Thofe  myriads  of  mips,  which, 
under  the  protection  of  a  well-appointed  and  war- 
like navy,  formerly  covered  the  feas,  and  crowded 
the  havens  of  France  ;  which,  whilft  they  ferved 
as  an  ample  nurfery  for  feamen,  were  employed  in 
the  tranfportation  of  the  immenfe  produce  of  her 
colonies ;  which  enabled  her  to  carry  on  a  pro- 
digious and  mod  lucrative  traffic  to  the  Eaft  and 
Weft  Indies,  America,  Africa,  the  Levant,  the  Me- 
diterranean, the  Baltic,  and  all  the  maritime  ftates 
of  Europe,  bringing  home  raw  materials  for  which 
fhe  bartered  the  growth  or  the  manufactures  of 
her  own  country,  dirlufing  opulence  and  induf- 
try,  vigour  and  happinefs,  through  every  pro- 
vince,. 
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vince,  are  now  rotting  in  idlenefs  at  home.  All 
theie  prolific  fources  of  profperity,  and  the  innu- 
merable currents  which  branched  from  them, 
have  been  cut  off  by  the  interference  and  fuperio- 
rity  of  Britain.  And  is  this  to  have  accomplifhed 
nothing  ?  People,  however,  are  not  wanting  who 
ftill  pertinacioufiy  maintain  this  folecifm — and, 
by  the  promulgation  of  their  falfe  prophecies,  de- 
rived from  a  fpurious  parentage,  drive  to  generate 
difcontent,  and  to  throw  a  damp  on  the  generous 
ardour  of  the  country.  But  it  has,  I  hope,  been 
unanfwerably  mown,  that  this  language,  however 
it  may  apply  to  France,  is  totally  inapplicable  to 
Britain  ;  and  that  thefe  accufations,  as  far  as  we 
are  concerned,  are  as  malicious  as  they  are  prepok 
terous  and  falfe. 

A  new  enemy  has  juft  entered  the  lift  againft  us, 
and  the  antient  connexion  between  France  and  Spain 
has  been  actively  revived,  on,  however,  very  diffe- 
rent principles,  and  under  very  different  aufpices, 
from  the  old  family  compact.  Unhappy  Spain, 
how  muft  thou  feel  thyfelf  fallen  from  thine  an- 
tient grandeur,  to  be  reduced  to  the  pitiable  ne- 
cefiity  of  forming  an  alliance  with  a  government 
which  has  cut  off  the  elder  branch  of  thy  family 
from  one  of  the  moft  fplendid  thrones  in  Europe, 
and  which  is  preparing  the  fame  fad  deftiny  for 
thee  ;  whofe  hands  are  ft  ill  red  with  the  blood 
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of  thy  neareft  relatives  ;  and  whole  mind  would 
fain  embrue  them  in  thine  own  !  And  againft 
what  power  art  thou  arming  ?  Againft  the  only 
one  that  has  had  the  fortitude  and  generofity  to 
fight  for  the  caufe  of  humanity,  to  withftand  the 
torrent,  which,  without  its  oppolition,  would 
have,  long  fince,  ingulphed  Europe,  and  have 
overfet  every  throne  and  altar  which  ftill  re- 
main. 

Much  has  been  faid  about  the  juflice,  much 
about  the  policy  of  the  conduct  of  this  country 
towards  Spain.  I  can  perceive  no  intricacy  what- 
ever in  the  folution  of  this  problem  ;  and  when 
the  queftion  is  difencumbered  of  thofe  extraneous 
appendages  with  which  it  has  been  furcharged,  it 
becomes  fo  clear,  that  all  thofe  heavy  accufations, 
which  have  been  fo  falfely  and  malicioufly  urged 
againft  the  Britifh  government,  inftantly  fall  to 
the  ground. 

By  the  treaty  of  St.  Ildefonfo,  which  was 
figned  by  France  and  Spain  in  the  month  of 
Auguft  1796,  an  ofFenfive  and  defenfive  alliance 
was  mutually  entered  into,  binding  the  contract- 
ing parties,  in  cafe  of  future  war,  to  affift  each 
other  with  a  certain  contingent  of  men  and  fhips. 
Thus  much  Spain  acknowledges  in  her  manifefto, 
but  endeavours  to  evade  the  refponfibility  necef- 
farily  attaching  to  fuch  an  engagement,  by  declar- 
ing 
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ing  that  (he  neither  provided  the  one  nor  the 
other,  but  paid  inftead  an  equivalent  in  money, 
and  thus  preferved  her  neutrality*. 

Now  let  us  for  a  moment  examine  this  curious 
mode  of  reafoning.  It  is  very  evident,  that,  by 
the  ftipulations  of  the  treaty  alluded  to,  what- 
ever the  amount  of  the  contingent  might  be,  the 
moment  France  and  we  became  belligerents,  op- 
pofed  to  each  other,  Spain,  unlefs  at  our  requifi- 
tion  £he  formally  and  explicitly  renounced  her  en- 
gagement with  France,  became  a  party  againft 
us,  and  might  fairly  have  been  confidered  and 
treated  by  us  as  an  enemy.  But  let  us  attend  to 
the  futility  of  the  explanation.  What  does  an 
equivalent  mean,  but  fomething  of  equal  value,  as 
the  very  term  denotes,  to  the  party  that  requires 
the  fulfilment  of  a  contract  ?  The  French,  con- 
ducted as  their  government  has  long  been,  are 
not  a  people  difpoied  to  make  abatements,  or  to 
flirink  from  a  legal  demand,  efpecially  when  it  is 
due  from  a  ftate  that  dreads  their  interference, 
and  pays  an  implicit  obedience  to  their  commandso 
France,  when  firft  me  applied  to  Spain,  wanted 
neither  men,  nor  fhips,  but  money — at  leaft  it  was 
for  money  that  me  was  moft  immediately  diftreffed, 
to  meet  her  urgent  exigencies;  to  continue  on  foot 

*  See  the  Declaration  of  War  by  Spain,  dated  Madrid* 
December  14,  13G*. 
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of  men  in  power  ;  to  defray  the  extravagant  ex- 
pences  of  an  upftart  court ;  and  to  prepare  for  the 
magnificence  of  an  approaching  coronation.  Are 
we  then  to  confider  this  money,  which,  to  all  in- 
tents and  purpofes,  was  a  war  fubfidy ;  which  both 
the  French  and  Spaniards  regard  as  tantamount 
to  other  fpecial  engagements;  and  which  the  French 
themfelves  admit  to  be  a  full  and  ample  fulfilment 
of  the  term  of  a  warlike  coalition,  as  a  totally 
innoxious  provifion  ? 

But  this  was  by  no  means  the  only  caufe  of  di£ 
fatisfa&ion  and  difpute.  Independently  of  thefe 
pecuniary  fupplies,  I  can  aver  from  fac"ts,  fome  of 
which  fell  under  my  own  obfervation,  that,  from 
the  moment  of  the  renewal  of  hoftilities  between 
France  and  this  country,  Spain  was,  till  within  the 
laft  few  months,  committing  direct  and  pofitive 
acts  of  fyftematic  warfare  againft  us  ;  not  in  a  fo- 
litary  inflance,  not  as  an  exception  againft  a  ge- 
neral rule,  but  as  a  rule  almoft  without  an  ex- 
ception. 

It  is  notorious  to  every  one,  who,fince  the  break- 
ing out  of  the  prefent  war,  has  been  in  the  Me* 
diterranean,  or  in  countries  adjacent  to  that 
fea,  that  every  Spanifh  port,  which  is  convenient 
for  the  purpofe,  has  teemed  with  French  priva- 
teerso     Thefe  privateers  were,  in  many  inftances, 
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partly  manned  by  Spaniards,  Spaniards  having 
fhares  in  them,  and  enjoyed  the  protection  of  the 
Spanifh  government.     They  were  continually  on 
the  watch  in  their  lurking  places,  to  which  they  had 
free  accefs  at  all  times,  and  in  all  ways.  They  were 
fupplied  with  every  want,  whether  of  provifions 
or  naval  ftores;  and  remained  there  any  length  of 
time;  making  captures  indifferently  on  the  open 
feas  or  within  the  boundaries  of  neutrality,  and 
bringing    in   their  prizes,  where  both   fhip  and 
cargo  were  regularly  condemned.     The  property 
thus  illegally  feized  and  difpofed  of,  if  it  fuited 
the  Spanifh  market,  was  fold  there ;  if  otherwife, 
it  was   diflributed  among  Spanifh   coafters,  and 
conveyed,    under  the  protection  of  the  Spanifh 
flag,  to  France,  or  to  any  other  more  profitable 
or  commodious  port.    Nor  was  this  pernicious 
fyftem  confined  to  Europe.     In  the  Weft  Indies  it 
was  pufhed  to  ftill  further  extremities,  to  the  great 
annoyance  and  injury  of  our  colonial  trade.  In  the 
ifland  of  Cuba,  not  only  were  prizes  condemned, 
but  a  French  expedition  was  fitted  out,  under  the 
aufpices  of  the  Spanifh  governor,  againft  the  Ba- 
hamas,  which  was   only    abandoned   in    confe. 
quence  of  the   death   of    Noailles,    the    French 
general,  who  had  been   appointed  to  the   com- 
mand.*     Were    Britifh    privateers     allowed  to 
*  See  governor  Halkett's  letters  to  lord  Hobart,  dated  from 
Panamas,  in  February  and  April  1804  (Nes.  26, 27,  and  28,  of 
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afiemble  in  the  fame  manner ;  to  remain  the 
fame  time;  to  difpofe  of  prizes  in  the  fame 
way;  or  to  partake  of  any  of  the  fame  privi- 
leges ?  notorioufly  not !  Was  not  this  then  ano- 
ther fhameful  breach  of  neutrality,  and,  if  we  had 
chofen  to  make  it  fo,  another  fair  caufe  of  war  ? 

A  third  ground   of  war   was   the   permiflion 
granted  by  the  court  of  Spain  for  the  pafTage  of 
French  marines  and  failors,  through  the  Spanifh 
territory,  to  man  a  French  fquadron  of  mips  which 
was  lying  at  Ferrol,  and  which  was  then  watched 
by  a  Britifh  fquadron  of  inferior  force.     We  fuf- 
tained  a  ferious   injury  by  this  permiflion,   as  it 
enabled  the  French  to  ftrengthen  their  force,  ren- 
dered them  more  equal  to  oppofe  us,  and  gave 
them  a  better  chance  of  defeating  our  vigilance, 
and  effecting  their  object,  which  was  to  form  a. 
junction  with  the  Toulon  fleet.     Was  not  this 
therefore  a  flagrant  departure  from  neutrality  ? 

A  fourth  caufe  of  war  arofe,  when  the  French, 
notwithstanding  thefe  fupplies,  fearing  ftill  that 
they  might  be  unequal  in  a  conteft  with  the  fu- 
perior  Ikill  and  courage  of  Britifh  failors,  pre* 
vailed  on  Spain  to  fit  out  her  own  fhips,  not  only  in 
Ferrol  but  in  other  ports,  probably  to  attack  the 
Britifh  fleet  in  conjunction  with  the  French  :  at 

the  papers  laid  before  Parliament  on  the  2nd  and  4th  of  Fe- 
bruary) confirming  this  account* 
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all  events  to  overawe  it,  and  to  oblige  it  to  quit  an 
advantageous  ftation.  Was  not  this  alfo  a  pofitive 
breach  of  neutrality  ?# 

But  all  the  above  acts,  violent  and  flagrant  as 
they  are,  were  apparently  only  an  introduction  to 
dfbill  more  decifive  meafures.  By  the  eleventh  article 
of  the  treaty  in  queftion,  in  addition  to  the  forces 
which  had  been  fpecially  agreed  on,  in  cafe  they 
fliould  be  infuflicient,   it  is  farther  covenanted, 
that  "  the  two  contracting  powers  fhall  put  on 
foot  the  greateft  forces  they  poflibly  can,  as  well 
by  fea  as  by  land,  againft  the  enemy  of  the  power 
attacked."!   Here  then  is  a  complete  end  to  all  qua- 
lification, and  the  treaty  goes  the  whole  length  of 
the  moft  violent  ftate  of  hoflility  in  which  an  ene- 
my can  be  placed.     The  tenour  and  fpirit  of  this 
treaty  are  alfo  peculiarly  offenfive  and  fcandalous,as 
they  take  from  the  parties  all  right  of  judgment 
refpecting  the  juflice  or  legality  of  war.     The  fuc- 
cours   furnifhed  are  to  be  placed   entirely  at  the 
difpofal  of  the  requiring  power,  without  being  ob- 
liged to  give  any  account  of  the  motives  by  which 
it  may  have  been  determined.}     Is  this  then  to  be 
regarded  as  a  treaty  indifferent  or  innoxious  to  us  ? 

*  By  referring  to  the  papers  presented  to  Parliament  on  the 
21th  of  Jan.  from  Nos.  29  to  33,  both  inclusive,  these  point" 
are  sufficiently  evident. 

t  See  Treaty  of  Ildefonso.  %  See  article  7  of  the  same 
treaty. 
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We  muft.  here  go  a  little  into  the  principles  of 
the  law  of  nations,  as  they  have  been  authorized 
by  cuftom,  and  as  they  are  fupported  by  the  opi- 
nions  of  themoft  eminent  jurifts.  By  this  whole  mafs 
of  authority,  it  has  ever  been  admitted  as  an  in- 
controvertible doctrine,  founded  on  natural  right, 
and  confirmed  by  the  uniform  practice  of  civilized 
governments,  that  any  hoftile  provilion  againft  any 
particular   flate  challenges  explanation  ;  and,   if 
explanation  be  obftinately  evaded,  or  perempto- 
rily refufed,  notice  of  the  confequences  having  been 
given,  is  a  caufe  of  immediate  war.     It  certainly 
very  often  has  occurred,  that   men  and  money 
both,  have  been  furnifhed  by  a  ftate  calling  itfelf 
neutral  to  a  belligerent,  in  confequence  of  a  previ- 
ous, or   temporary  treaty ;  and  that  this  aid,  fo 
furniftied,  has  not  led  to  hoftility.     Switzerland, 
for  example,  and  feveral  of  the  fmaller  dates  of 
Germany  have,  in  molt  continental  wars,  for  the 
laft  two  hundred  years,  been  more  or  lefs  in  the 
habit  of  hiring  out  fubfidiary  troops.     But  are  we 
thence  to  infer,  that  this  practice  has,  by  any  in- 
terpretation or  conftruction  which  the  law  of  na-r 
tions  will  bear,  been  admitted  as  a  legitimate  mea^ 
fure?  This  muft  be  either  conventional;  or  it  has  been 
tolerated  from  a  confideration  of  the  weaknefs,  or 
want  of  political  importance,  of  the  ftate  fo  aflift- 
ing  ;  from  convenience,  not  neceffity ;  from  expe- 
diency* 
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diency,  not  right.  It  is  very  evident  that  a  fhite 
aiding  another  at  open  war,  from  that  moment 
departs  from  its  neutrality,  and  expofes  itfelf  to 
the  plenary  confequences  of  fuch  a  departure.  But 
whether  the  party  thus  injured,  and  againft 
whom  the  afhftance  is  provided,  fhall  confider  the 
aggreflion  as  the  ground  on  which  he  mould  reiift, 
muft  be  entirely  matter  of  feeling;  muft  depend 
on  his  fenfe  of  the  injury  and  hi3  means  of  chaf* 
tifement. 

The  right,  however,  to  prevent  an  aid  fo  admi- 
niftered  is  incontrovertible.  Were  it  otherwife, 
it  would  long  fince  have  been  fpecifically  defined 
to  what  extent  particular  ftates  might  affift  each 
other  without  forfeiting  the  rights  and  privileges 
of  neutrals.  If  fuch  a  line  be  not  previoufly  fet- 
tled, where  or  how  are  the  limitations  to  be 
drawn  ?  If  Spain,  for  inftancc,  may,  without 
ri{k  or  cenfure,  furnifh  France  with  fifteen  ihips  of 
the  line,  and  24,000  troops  (the  number  ftipulat- 
ed),  why  may  fhe  not,  with  the  fame  impunity, 
furnifh  thirty  fail  of  the  line  and  50,000  men  ; 
and,  if  thefe,  why  not  her  whole  military  and  na- 
val force  ?*  But  who  will  pretend  to  fey  that  an 
enormous  fum  of  money,  (to  the  amount  of  manv 

*  It  has  been  shewn,  that,  if  required,  she  was  even  bound 
to  go  to  this  extent. 
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millions  fterling*)  coniidered  by  the  contracting' 
parties  as  a  full  equivalent  to  the  force  agreed  on, 
is  not  to  be  fo  regarded  by  us  ?  The  proportion 
is  perfectly  abfurd,  and,  in  every  point  of  view, 
againft  nature,  reafon,  and  law. 

If  France  and  Spain,  laying  the  terms  of  the 
treaty  before  us,  had,  at  the  time  of  its  taking 
place,  applied  to  us  for  our  concurrence,  and  we 
had  formally  confented,  then,  it  is  evident  there 
would  have  been  no  ground  of  complaint.  But 
if,  from  the  mere  circumftance  of  fuch  a  treaty 
having  been  acceded  to,  it  were  incumbent  on 
every  ftate  of  Europe  immediately  to  remonftrate, 
and,  in  cafe  of  non-renunciation,  to  threaten  at- 
tack, there  would  be  no  end  of  cavil  and  difpute. 
No  particular  ltate  can  previoufly  know,  for  cer- 
tain, that  it  will  be  affected  by  the  provifions  of  a 
treaty.  Before  its  operation  can  be  felt,  hundreds 
of  accidents  may  arife  to  feparate  parties  fo  bound 
down,  or  even  to  connect  in  alliance  thofe  very 
parties  to  which  it  is  apparently  moft  adverfe. 
Such  has  been  the  practice  and  the  public  law  of 
Europe  for  centuries  paft,  and  becaufe  an  infolent 
upffort,  fetting  at  defiance  the  opinions  both  of 
paft  and  prefent   times,   has,  in  its  moft  facred 

*  Three  millions  sterling,  it  seems,  was  the  sum  finally 
agreed  on,  considerably  above  a  third  of  the  whole  revenue  of 
the  Spanish  empire- 
principle*! 
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principles,  prefumed  to  violate  it,  are  we  to  be 
guided  by  the  varying  and  ambiguous  rules  of  his 
new  code?  So  far,  therefore,  for  the  jujlice  of  the 
cafe — let  us  now  advert  to  the  policy. 

In  this  difcuflion  two  queftions  occur.  The  firft 
is,  whether  it  be  our  intereft  to  tolerate,  in  any 
degree,  certain  illegal  acts  on  the  part  of  Spain, 
which  are  highly  advantageous  to  our  enemies, 
and  proportionally  detrimental  to  us,  and  as  fuch 
muft  be  confidered  as  an  egregious  infringement  of 
the  radical  principles  of  neutrality  ?  The  fecond 
is,  to  what  extent  it  may  be  our  intereft  to  per- 
mit fuch  proceedings  to  be  carried  on? 

In  the  firft  cafe,  unhappily  fituated  as  Spain  is 
with  regard  to  France,  it  is  perhaps  our  'mterejt,  it 
has  certainly  been  our  ivijh,  either  to  overlook,  or 
to  furvey  with  all  poflible  mildnefs,  particular  acts 
of  aggreflion.  We  have  not  been  hafty  in  bind- 
ing her  down  to  thofe  ftricler  regulations,  the 
obfervance  of  which  we  might  have  felt  inclined 
to  enforce,  had  fhe  been  the  abfolute  miftrefs  of 
her  own  meafures,  and  in  full  exercife  of  her  in- 
dependence. Under  fuch  unfortunate  circum- 
ftances,  we  may  be  eafily  fuppofed  to  have  ima- 
gined, that  the  will  did  not  accompany  the  deed ; 
and  that  therefore,  acting  with  reluctance,  fhe 
acted  in  fome  meafure  without  effect,  and  with  as 
little  detriment  to  us  as  fhe  could  poilibly  con* 
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trive.  It  muft,  in  fiich  inftances,  be  regarded  as 
the  preponderance  of  an  enemy  operating  on  the 
means  of  a  friend,  with  whom  {till  reiides  the  chief 
difpofal  of  thofe  means.,  and  who,  confequently, 
will  employ  them  as  fparingly,  and  render  them 
as  little  mifchievous,  as  the  nature  of  things  will 
admit.  Thus  unfortunately  circumftanced,  a  ftate 
may  have  fome  claim  to  indulgence,  and  fuch  in- 
dulgence has,  in  the  inftance  before  us,  been  mofl 
liberally  beflowed. 

I  now  come  to  the  confideration  of  the  fecond 
Queftion. 

Finding  that  the  injuries  which  we  fuftained  in 
confequence  of  the  conduct  of  Spain,  by  increafing, 
became  more  inconvenient,  we,  in  a  political  point 
of  view,  were  at  laft  reduced  to  a  fimple  arith- 
metical calculation.  It  became  our  bufmefs  to 
afcertain  what  portion  of  this  kind  of  hoftility  it 
was  wifer  to  bear,  than  by  interference,  or  pofitive 
controul,  to  run  the  riik  of  forcing  a  clofer  con- 
nexion, and  of  throwing  the  aggregate  means  of 
oppofition  or  attack  into  the  fame  fcale. 

We  can  eafily  imagine  a  point  on  which  fuch  a 
queftion  may  balance,  and  the  government  of  a 
country  hefitate  which  fide  to  prefer.  But  when 
the  queftion  is  reduced  to  this  extreme  nicety,  a 
very  little  additional  aggreflion  muft  be  necefTary 
to  fettle  the  doubt.     England  and  Spain  have,  for 
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fome  time  paft,  been  ftanding  In  this  critical  pre- 
dicament.    Since  the  very  commencement  of  the 
war,  Spain,  as  we  have  {hewn,  has  been  committing 
daily  certain   hoftile   acts,  which,    on   our  part, 
would  have  fully  juftified  reprifals  and  war.    But 
not  being  deflrous,  on  various  accounts,  of  push- 
ing her  to  extremities,  our  convenience  and  hu- 
manity were  coincident.      We  thought  it  both 
more  wife  and  more  generous  to  tolerate  a  con- 
duct which  was  liable  to  much  reproach  to  her, 
and  attended  with  confiderable  injury  to  us,  rather 
than  that  her  entire  refources  fhould  be  thrown  in- 
to the  hands  of  France.   This  was  a  forbearance  by 
which  it  was  natural  enough  for  us  to  be  actuated, 
whilft  governed  by  a  policy  which  was  under  the 
influence  of  great  delicacy  and  moderation,  and 
equally  removed  from  the  incitements  of  refent- 
ment  or  revenge  :    and  this  was  the  line  of  con- 
duel  which  we  adopted.     But  when  we  plainly 
perceived  that  fhe  was  forming  a  clofer  alliance, 
and   entering   into   ftronger   engagements,  with 
France ;  that  flie  was  not  only  furnifhing  a  ftipu- 
lated  or  a  temporary  fum,  but  that  the  total  pro- 
duce of  her  mines  was  tranfmitted  almoft  un- 
touched to   the  treafury   of  France ;    that   the 
number  of  French   privateers  in  Spanifh  ports, 
which  not  only  met  with  a  fafe  afylum,  but  were 
fitted  out  with  every  convenience  with  the  con- 
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fent  of  the  Spanifh  government,  was  daily  increas- 
ing; that  the  Spanifh  government  had,  at  the 
requifition  of  France,  granted  an  unmolefted  paf- 
fage  to  French  troops  through  the  Spanifh  ter- 
ritories, for  the  purpofe  of  annoying  us ;  that 
under  various  pretences,  but  with  the  greatefl  ac- 
tivity, fhe  was  carrying  on  confiderable  armaments 
in  thofe  ports  which  were  beft  adapted  to  injure 
us,  and  moll  likely  to  create  fufpicion  and  give 
umbrage;  that,  on  our  prefenting  remonftrance  on 
remonftrance,  all  fatisfaclory  explanation  was 
either  evaded  or  poftponed ;  that  on  being  warned, 
over  and  over  again,  of  the  inevitable  confequences 
of  thefe  equivocations,  the  fame  fyftem  was  more 
or  lefs  perfevered  in ;  it  furely  was  high  time  for  us 
to  feel  fome  alarm,  to  fufpect  an  alienated  or  hof- 
tile  mind,  to  infift  on  immediate  explanation,  and, 
on  that  being  refufed,  to  quit  our  fyflem  of  mo- 
deration, to  refume  thofe  rights  which  we  had 
long  allowed  to  ileep,  but  had  never  relinquifhed, 
and  to  retaliate  by  open  war.  This  was  what  we 
were  clearly  authorized  to  do  for  our  own  repa- 
ration and  fecurity,  and  in  conformity  to  the 
ftricl  letter  of  the  practice  and  public  law  of  the 
civilized  world.  As  to  the  mere  form  of  pre- 
vioufly  publifhing  a  declaration,  or  recalling  a 
minifter,  that  is  a  matter  of  indifference,  and  the 
origin  of  wars  for  the  laft  two  centuries  furnifhes 
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more  precedents  againft  than  in  favour  of  the 
rule.*  The  knowledge  of  our  rights  was  matter 
of  publicity  to  the  whole  world,  and  Spain  had 
conveyed  to  her  the  mod  explicit  affurances  of  our 
fixed  intention,  beyond  a  certain  point  of  provo- 
cation, of  abiding  by  them.f 

But  mark  the  delicacy,  and  caution,  and  un- 
exampled forbearance,  of  the  Britim  government. 
Knowing  that  Spain  had  betrayed  fuch  unequivo- 
cal difpoiitions  in  favour  of  France,  and  that,  in 
addition  to  thefe  demonftrations,  ferious  arma- 
ments of  a  very  fufpicious  nature  were  going  for- 
ward in  her  ports,  at  the  very  moment  that  the 
arrival  of  her  galleons  was  expected  from  South 
America,  which  we  were  aware,  if  war  were  pre- 
meditated, would  enable  her  to  carry  it  on  with 
redoubled  vigour;  mark,  I  fay,  the  delicacy,  the 
caution,  and  the  unexampled  forbearance,  of 
Britain,  in  her  endeavours  to  fecure  herfelf  with 
as  little  injury  to  Spain  as  poflible.  That  we  did 
not  wi£h  to  go  to  war  with  Spain  in  the  firft  in- 
ftance  is  very  evident  from  the  mildnefs  and 
patience  with  which  we  overlooked  her  numerous 
aggrefiions  ;   that  we  ftill  wifhed  to  avoid  it  if 

*  Mr.  Ward,  in  his  very  able  pamphlet,  has  clearly  proved 
these  points  from  historical  facts. 

f  See  tfie  papers  laid  before  Parliament,  passim. 
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pcffible,  in  the  prcfent  inftance,  is  as  evident  from 
the  gentlenefs  with  which  we  inflicted  corrective 
admonition.  Finding  that  Spain  drove  to  per- 
plex us  by  evading  our  inquiries,  and  that  fhe 
refufed  all  direct  explanation  refpe&ing  her  con- 
nexion with  France,  ftill  anxious  to  fpare  her,  and 
to  avoid  meafures  of  actual  hoftility,  orders  were 
difpatched  to  our  fquadrons,  cruizing  off  Ferol 
and  Cadiz,  to  prevent  any  Spanifli  fiiips  of  war 
from  leaving  their  ports,  to  intercept  any  treafure 
ihips  which  might  fall  in  their  way,  and  to  detain 
them  till  certain  doubtful  points  were  cleared  up; 
but  not  to  detain  any  other  defcription  of  Spanifli 
homeward-bound  mips  of  war,  and  by  no  means 
to  moleft  the  Spanifh  trade.*  This  furely  could 
only  be  intended  as  a  meafure  of  precaution,  as  it 
was  very  far  within  the  limits  of  what  we  might, 
not  only  with  juftice,  but  with  advantage  and  fe- 
curity,  have  enforced. 

What  then  is  the  reafon  of  all  this  clamour  and 
outcry  which  have  been  raifed  againft  this  mea- 
fure ?  Is  it  becaufe  it  has  been  too  fevere,  or  too 
lenient  ?  Let  us  go  a  little  way  back,  and  fee  what 
have  been  the  fentiments  of  other  politicians,  and 
the  fenfe  of  the  nation,  in  parallel  cafes,  in  other 
times?     Did  not  the  late  Lord  Chatham,  that 

*  See  No.  28  of  the  papers  presented  to  Parliament  on  the 
4th  of  January. 
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eminent  and  patriotic  ftatefman,  throw  up  his  feat 
in  the   cabinet   on  being  oppoied  in   a  queftion 
fomething  fimilar,  but  of  infinitely  more  intricacy 
and  delicacy   than  this  ?    Was  not  Lord  North 
univerfally  condemned,  and  even  threatened  with 
impeachment,  for  his  culpable  neglect  in  allowing 
the  French,  Dutch,  and  Spaniards,  whilft  mak- 
ing pacific  profeflions,  to  carry   on   their  arma- 
ments without  remonftrance,  and  to  fail  without 
explanation  ?     Was  not  Mr.   Addington  highly 
blamed,  by  a  powerful  party  of  the  prefent  day, 
for  not  declaring  war  at  once  with  Spain  the  mo- 
ment that  we  were  at  war  with  France,  knowing 
the  connexion  which  fubfifted  between  the  two 
countries,  the  abfolute  dependence,  fince  the  year 
1795,  of  Spain  on  France,  and  the  confequence 
which,  fooner  or  later,  would  be  the  inevitable 
refult?   Have  not  the  Spaniards  themfelves,  within 
the  laft  four-and-twenty  years,  on  queftions  of  an 
hundred  times  lefs  provocation,  importance,  and 
embarraffment,  furnifhed   two  cafes   directly   in 
point,   in  the  difputes  which  aroie  relative  to  the 
Falkland  Iflands  and  Nootka  Sound?  The  grounds 
are,  in    facl,  incontrovertible  as  to   right.     The 
exercife  of  that  right,  therefore,  became  a  fimple 
queftion  of  difcretion  and  expediency.     The  go- 
vernment, after  what  had  pafTed,  had  full  liberty 
to  proceed  to  any  extremities  of  legitimate  war, 
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and  what  fell  fhort  of  that  exercife  of  power  was 
matter  of  condefceniion,  companion,  and  for- 
bearance, on  their  part. 

Ufing  thus  their  difcretion,  the  orders  refpecl- 
ing  the  detention  of  the  regifter  fhips  were  trans- 
mitted to  our  fquadrons  on  the  Spanifh  coaft. 
The  four  frigates  which  were  cruizing  off  Cadiz 
fell  in,  on  the  5th  of  October,  a  few  leagues  from 
Cape  St.  Mary,  with  four  fhips  that  came  under 
the  denomination  defcribed.  The  captains  of 
courfe  did  their  duty,  but  defirous  of  complying 
with  their  orders  with  all  poflible  lenity,  having 
acquainted  the  Spanifh  commanders  with  their 
object,  they  ufed  every  argument  which  they 
could  fuggeft  to  induce  them  quietly  to  fubmit. 
They  told  them  that  the  two  countries  were  not 
yet  at  war  ;  that  the  matters  in  difpute  might  yet 
be  accommodated  ;  that  their  orders  were  only  a 
meafure  of  precaution ;  and  endeavoured  to  im- 
prefs  them  with  a  conviction  of  the  defperate 
folly  of  contending  with  fo  fuperior  a  force.  This 
converfation  lafled  for  near  an  hour  before  a  finglc 
gun  was  fired,  but  to  no  purpofe.  The  Spaniards, 
when  they  found  that  they  could  not  evade  the 
blow,  thought  that  their  honour  required  that 
they  fhould  not  Surrender  without  defence.  One 
cannot  find  fault  with  their  feelings.  Our  own 
officers  would  have  acted  in  the  fame  manner, 
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and  had  it  not  been  for  the  lamentable  accident 
which  happened  to  the  Mercedes,  the  mifchief 
done,  compared  with  the  object  at  ftake,  would 
not  have  been  confiderable.  But  does  the  blow- 
ing up  of  the  Mercedes  in  the  leaft  affecl  the  merits 
of  thequeftion  ?  It  was  a  mod  unfortunate  event, 
which  we  mod  fmcerely  deplore,  but  which  arofe 
entirely  from  the  careleffnels  and  confufion  which 
prevailed  among  her  own  crew.*  It  was  a  dif- 
ailer  that  could  not  have  been  forefeen,  and  that 
certainly  could  never  have  been  intended.  Are 
\ve  then  to  be  reproached  with  this  fatal  and  me- 
lancholy cataflrophe  ?  It  can  only  be  regarded  as 
one  of  thofe  contingencies  in  human  affairs,  which 
is  a  fubjecl:  of  grief,  but  not  of  condemnation, 
and  on  account  of  which  no  more  blame  or  re- 
fponfibility  attaches  to  us  than  if  it  had  never 
happened.  Every  exertion  was  made  by  our 
boats  to  lave  the  lives  of  the  furvivors,  and  every 
relief  that  could  be  provided,  under  fuch  afflicting 
circumltances,  was  moil  cheerfully  and  humanely 
adminiftered. 

It  is  an  accident,  however,  which  has  been 
made  a  handle  of,  both  by  the  Spanifh  govern- 
ment,  and  by  the  enemies  of  our  own  govern- 

b  Such  was  the  confufion  on  board  fome  of  the  Spanifh 
ftips,  that,  during  the  action,  they  fired  feveral  broadlides 
without  Clotting  their  guns. 
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ment,  with  as  much  virulence  and  indecency  as  it 
the  instructions  forwarded  to  our  commande 
had  fpecincally  required  the  explofion,  and  were 
confequcntly  anfwerable  for  the  event.  But  furely 
nothing  can  be  more  unjufl  or  more  abfurd  than 
thefe  alienations.  As  well  might  the  government 
be  arraigned  for  any  other  poffible  misfortune 
which  may  arife  in  the  execution  of  general  or- 
ders. This  meafure  was  decided  on,  as  the  leaft 
harfh.  Merchant  fhips,  and  even  Ihips  of  war, 
were  {till  allowed  to  pafs,  and  thefe  treafure  mips* 
which  belonged  to  the  government,  were  only 
detained  as  a  fecurity  for  the  conduct  of  Spain, 
under  very  fuipicious  appearances  :  at  a  time  too 
when,  without  fcruple,  we  might  have  made  them 
legal  captures,  and  have  extended  the  fame  fe- 
verity  to  every  other  description  of  Spanish  pro- 
perty. 

Had  the  court  of  Spain  explained  its  proceed- 
ings to  our  fatisfaction,  thefe  mips  would  have 
been  immediately  reftored,  with  every  poilibie 
compenfation  for  the  injury  which  they  have  fuf- 
tained ;  and  if  they  had  been  finally  forfeited  in 
confequence  of  their  own  foolifh  perverfenefs,  or 
lamentable  imbecility,  the  fault  is  theirs,  not  ours. 
"We  Hand  completely  exonerated.*     The  lot  of 

*  Every    point   of  this  queftion    ha?,  at   length,    been   fnod 
amply   difcuiTed   in   both   houfes  of  Parliament,  and  all   the 
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Spain  is  indeed  deplorable.     Oppofed  by  an  open, 
but  honourable,  foe,  and  in  league  with  a  fecret, 
but  ftill  more  formidable,  one ;    aiTailed  by  pefli- 
lence,  famine,  and  rebellion  ;   commencing  a  war 
with  a  revenue  not  adequate  to  the  exigencies  of  her 
domeftic   government    in    peaceable   times;    her 
Dm  feems  faft  approaching ;  and  unlefs  the  mag- 
nanimous   efforts    of  a   ftill  warlike   and   high- 
-  .  but  oppreiTed  and  impovcriihed  people, 
can  curb  domeftic  treachery  and  intrigue,  fhake 
;  of  treacherous  friendship,  and  con- 
ciliate the   efteem   and  goodwill  of  that  power 
ls  ftill  the  capacity  and  the  inclination  to 
afford  her  fubftantial  affiftarice,  her  fate   is  foaled, 
and   her   monarchy   obliterated.     Would   that   I 
could  conjure  up  that  nice  perception  of  honour, 
that  noble  feeling  of  national  pride,  that  lofty  fpirit 
of  independence,  which  has  lately  been  fo  infidioufly 
invoked!*     Would  that   the  heroic  mind  of  her 
old  hereditary  nobility  could  be,    at  this  exigent 
moment,    revived  ;   that   mind  which,  in  ancient 
and  better  times,   impregnated  a  whole    nation, 
and  wbofe   impulfe   gave  birth   to   thofe  mighty  , 
efforts    which    refcued    Europe   from    a    fecond 
rbarian   fu bjugation,  and  fecured  the  triumph 

^r^uments  which  have  been    adduced    on    either    fide  have 
ded  to  confirm  the  opinion  which  I  had  originally  fonned. 
*  See  the  prince  of  Peace's  mauifefto. 
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of  the  crofs  over  the  religion  of  Mahomet.  How 
uiefully,  how  honourably,  might  this  feeling  be 
now  employed.  The  modern  Saracens  are  as 
fatal  as  thofe  of  old,  and  the  religion,  the  civil 
conftitution,  and  the  political  independence  of 
the  community  are  threatened  with  a  more  de- 
flating yoke.  Should  this  latent  fpirit  rekindle, 
and  urge  on  the  nobles  to  an  affumption  of  thofe 
virtues  which  formerly  fo  ftrongly  characierifed 
them,  one  of  their  firft  meafures  would  be  to 
drive  from  the  councils  of  their  king  an  infolent 
upftart,  who  is  univerfaliy  deteiled  and  defpifed, 
whofe  fimiiar  unlooked-for  elevation  ilamps  him 
the  venal  tool  of  Buonaparte,  and  who  is  laying 
them  proftrate  before  their  bittereft  enemy. 

A  war  with  Spain  is  almoft  always  a  popular 
war,  particularly  with  our  navy,  as  little  is  to  be 
apprehended  from  her  exertions,  and  a  rich  har- 
vefc  is  generally  to  be  fecured  in  prizes.  In  this 
view,  therefore,  it  will  give  additional  vigour  to 
our  vigilance,  and  enterprife. 

About  the  conduct  of  the  war,  various  opinions 
will  no  doubt  be  entertained.  As  an  object  of 
attack  the  Spanifh  pofleflions  in  South  America 
ieern  to  offer  an  alluring  bait.  The  expulfion  of 
the  Spaniards  from  that  continent  might  no  doubt 
be  eafily  effected.  Their  military  force  is  fmall. 
The  remembrance  of  pail,  and  the  prcflure  of  pre- 
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fent  wrpngs,  are  rankling  in  the  breads  of  the  na= 
tives ;  and  the  recorded  misfortunes  of  Monte- 
zuma and  Atahualpa  are  blended  with  the  tor- 
tures of  an  inquifitorial  government.  Still,  with 
all  thefe  aids,  we  mould,  I  think,  acb  more  pru- 
dently in  leaving  them  to  the  natural  courfe  of  re- 
paration, which,  without  our  interference,  wil),  in 
all  probability,  fooner  or  later,  take  place  between 
them  and  the  mother  country.  We  mould  pur- 
fue  a  wifer  plan,  by  imitating  the  example  of 
Drake,  Anfon,  Vernon,  Pococke,  and  Rodney,  and 
confining  our  hoftile  deligns  in  thofc  quarters  to 
occafional  attacks  on  the  Havannah,  Vera  Cruz, 
and  Carthagena,  on  their  general  commerce,  and 
to  the  interruption  of  the  register  mips  on  their 
voyage  home.  Any  attempt  to  difpoflefs  the  Spa- 
niards of  their  American  empire,  with  the  view  of 
retaining  a  permanent  poffeffion,  would  certainly, 
in  fome  refpects,  be  a  hazardous,  and  in  others, 
might  prove  a  very  pernicious,  meafure.  We 
fhould,  indifputably,  endeavour  to  prevent  it  from 
falling  under  the  domination  of  France ;  but  of 
this  there  is  little  rilk.  The  ccfiion  of  Louifiana 
has  powerfully  conduced  to  fecure  the  mines  of 
Potofi  and  Peru  from  French  cupidity.  In  the 
hands  of  the  Spanifti  they  are  become,  as  far  as 
their  invigorating  powers  are  concerned,  a  harm- 
;cfs   poffeffion,    adminiftering   to   her    exigencies 
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without  rendering  her  Strength  formidable.  Our 
own  colonies  are  alfo  Sufficiently  exteniive,  and 
the  invalion  of  thefe  Settlements  mhrht  involve  us 
in  fatal  difputes  with  America,  whole  jealouj 
would  naturally  be  excited  by  feeing  an  acth  :, 
powerful,  and  enterprifing  people  efiablifhed  in'the 
vicinity  of  her  fouthern  frontier. 

I  Shall  now  take  a  curfory  view  of  our  domei.iq 
hiftory,  with  which  I  iliall  conclude  this  work. 

In  fpite  of  this  protracted  war,  for  the  few 
months  of  anxious  repofe  which  intervened  are 
hardly  to  be  taken  into  account,  this  country  may 
Hill  be  confidered  in  a  fiouriShmsr  condition. 
Convinced  as  we  are  of  the  abfolute  neceffity  of 
patience  and  vigour,  we  contemplate  our  Situation 
with  thofe  generous  feeling's  which  determine  us 
to  facrilice  every  feemingly  prefent  advantage,  in 
defence  of  lading  and  more  important  future  be- 
nefits. We  feel  that  we  are  lighting  for  our  in- 
dependence, and  our  exiftence  as  a  nation.  Thofe 
inconveniences,  therefore,  which  are  the  obvious 
and  unavoidable  remit  of  this  important  Struggle, 
are  cheerfully  Submitted  to ;  and  the  patriotism  of 
the  people  keeps  pace  with  the  neceffities  of  the 
times.  Some,  however,  there  are  who  are  bent 
on  complaint,  and  whofe  murmurs,  with  what 
motives  it  is  not  difficult  to  divine,  are  induftri- 
pufly  circulated   through   the   land.      Increafing 
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exigencies  with  exhaufted  refources,  the  ufual 
bugbears  to  terrify  weak  minds,  are  tricked  out 
in  every  fhape,  and  rendered  more  ludicrous  by 
the  glaring  patchwork  which  envelopes  them.  But 
thofe  who  difmifs  fuch  counterfeit  appearances, 
the  creation  of  perverted  or  difeafed  fancies,  and 
difdain  to  be  milled  by  the  fweeping  reports  of 
the  difafTected,  the.falfehoods  of  the  factious,  or 
the  mifreprefentations  of  the  defigning,  may  {'till 
contemplate  the  real  vigour  and  refources  of  their 
country  with  confidence  and  confolation. 

It  is,  no  doubt,  the  nature  of  war  to  increafe 
the  expenditure  of  the  government,  and  to  divert 
many  of  the  ufual  fources  of  profperity  and  wealth, 
into  unprofitable  channels.  This  is  an  evil  infe- 
parable  from  the  conftitution  of  hostile  prepara- 
tions. But  when  we  are  arguing  this  weighty 
nuefiion,  we  muft  inveftigate  it  in  all  its  bearings* 
prefent  as  well  as  future,  inherent  as  well  as  inci- 
dental. We  mud  balance  the  pofitiye  and  rela- 
tive incumbrances  againft  the  probable  and  con- 
tingent evils. 

If  war  were  a  mere  matter  of  choice,  the  world 
would,  in  all  likelihood,  remain  at  eternal  peace. 
But  as  it  arifes  out  of  the  paffions  and  conflicting 
interefls  of  mankind,  and  is  frequently  occasioned 
by  the  pride  and-ambitiqn,  or  by  the  arbitrary  or 
iniidious    defigns   of   others,   we  muft  coniider, 
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whether  It  be  better  to  furrender  at  once,  or,  by 
incurring  temporary  penalties  and  inconveniences, 
to  fecure  permanent  and  ineftimable  blellings. 
This  then  is  our  precife  predicament.  We  wifh 
for  peace ;  but,  unlefs  we  can  enjoy  it  with  honour 
and  fecurity,  we  prefer  war.  Nor  is  it  requifite 
to  appeal  to  the  heated  imaginations  of  mankind 
to  procure  this  fuffrage.  It  is  a  queftion  of  fober 
reafon  and  common  fenfe,  which  at  once  comes 
home  to  the  heart  of  every  honefl  man,  and  to 
which,  as  foon  as  the  proportion  is  propounded, 
he  aifents. 

Being  thus  neceiTarily  engaged  in  war,  not  for 
conqueil  but  for  prefervation  ;  not  for  ambition 
but  for  honour;  our  motives  are  as  juft  as  the 
caufe  is  fanctified.  We  have  been  abfolutely  forced 
into  this  unfortunate  ftate  by  a  profligate  and 
perfidious  foe,  who,  to  gratify  inordinate  ambi- 
tion, revenge,  and  other  bale  pafTions,  has  long 
been  fecking  to  reduce  us  to  a  level  with  the 
powers  that  he  has  already  enchained.  Wc  muft, 
therefore,  patiently  endure  what  we  cannot  avert  \ 
and,  attributing  all  our  iufferings  to  him,  we  mull 
ilrive  to  devife  means,  which,  by  reducing  his 
Dower,  will  humble  his  pretentions,  and  eventually 
lead  to  his  cenfuiion  and  ruin.  And  in  this  con- 
teft  we  muft  not  deceive  ourfelves.  Wc  muft  not 
expect  that  it  will  be  of  hhort  duration.     We  mull: 
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%ear  in  mind  that  we  have  to  wreftle  with  no 
common  enemy ;  but  with  one  who  has  raifed 
himfelf  by  the  blackeft  crimes  and  the  bafeft  fubter- 
fuges  to  the  place  which  he  has  ufurped,  and 
which  he  can  only  hope  to  preferve  by  a  repetition 
of  the  fame  flagitious  acts.  It  has,  neverthelefs, 
iitherto  been  mod  fatisfactorily  proved,  notwith- 
standing his  threats,  his  inclinations, and  his  means, 
that  to  attack  us  is  beyond  the  audacity  of  his 
daring,  or  the  boundaries  of  his  power. 

If,  therefore,  it  be  his  defign  to  ftand  merely  on 
the  defenfive,  and  to  convert  the  war  into  a  war 
of  finance,  fo  that  it  is  to  "be  finally  decided  by 
the  ftouteft  purfe,  it  is  at  leaft  fair  to  conjecture, 
that  we,  who  are  bleffed  with  the  moft  abundant 
refources,  {hall  be  able  to  hold  out  the  longeft. 

I  have  already  (hewn  that  the  foreign  trade  of 
Francejs  totally  at  a  ftand ;  that  feveral  of  thofe 
rich  and  flourifhing  colonies, which  filled  with  their 
produce  many  hundred  fail  of  mips,  are  irrecover- 
ably loft ;  and  that  the  interior  trade  and  manu- 
factures, which  formerly  afforded  another  very 
material  branch  of  revenue,  are  in  a  moft  miferable 
and  mutilated  ftate.  With  thefe  ferious  defalca- 
tions, the  difburfements  muft  be  increafed  in  a 
tenfold  proportion.  The  vaft  eftablifhments  which 
are  kept  on  foot ;  the  exceflive  promfion  and 
prodigality  which  pervade  every  department ;  the 
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fyftem  which  is  invariably  adopted  by  men  who 
fill  the  higheft  offices,  of  amaffing  enormous 
wealth  by  peculating  on  the  public  ;  the  largefles 
diftributed  to  the  troops,  who  are  kept  together 
by  thefe  wafteful  indulgences,  and  not  by  a  fenfe 
of*£  difcipline,  duty,  or  affection ;  and  the  lavifh 
luxury  of  a  mufhroom  court,  which  is  aiming  to 
bribe  the  people  to  allegiance  by  the  coftly  tinfel 
of  public  fhows :  all  thefe  extravagances  abforb 
the  refources  of  a  ftate. 

When  fuch  ftatements  are  made,  people  na- 
turally afk, — if  they  be  true?  They  naturally  en- 
quire, how  things  can  go  on  at  all  which  are  con- 
ducted on  fuch  principles,  and  which  muft  be 
radically  tending  to  their  own  ruin  ?  But  that 
fuch  is  the  cafe  there  can  be  no  doubt.  They  have 
hitherto  efcaped  their  own  deftruction  by  the 
deftruclion  of  others.  If  we  look  at  the  defolate, 
impoverifhed,  and  exhaufled  condition  of  fome  of 
the  moft  fertile  and  flourifliing  regions  of  the  con- 
tinent, the  myftery  is  unravelled.  A  man,  with  a 
rental  of  five  thoufand  a  year,  can  contrive  to  fpend 
ten  thoufand  a  year  for  fourteen  years  to  come.  So 
it  has  been  with  fpendthrift  France  :  intereft  and 
principal  have  been  confumed.  When  this  flock 
was  exhaufted,  the  wealth  of  individuals  was  ap- 
propriated to  the  fame  ufe  which  fhe  had  before 
made  of  the  wealth  of  the  nation  j  and,  when  this 
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fund  failed,  fhe  had  recourfe  to  the  fame  arbitrary 
meafures  in  dependent  and  foreign  ftates.  Plunder, 
by  loans,  by  forced  contributions,  and  by  more 
violent  robbery,  has  been  extorted  from  all  ranks, 
in  all  proportions,  and  in  every  way.  France  her- 
felf,  and  every  country  within  her  devouring 
grafp,  have  been  drained  of  their  wealth  and  their 
produce  in  aid  of  her  boundlefs  profuiion. 
The  Hate  purveyors  fweep  indifcriminately  into 
their  treafuries  every  thing  that  the  prying  eye  of 
examination, or  the  grofs  voracity  of  appetite,  can 
detect ;  and  when  affairs  can  no  longer  go  on 
even  in  this  way,  a  bankruptcy  is  declared ;  the 
old  fcore  is  wiped  off;  a  new  fet  of  books  is  pur- 
chafed;  and  the  accounts  are  begun  anew.  The 
capital  of  Holland,  within  the  laft  twelve  years, 
has  been  completely  exhaufted,  and,  wherever 
the  French  have  been  matters,  the  fame  outrageous 
exaction  has  been  pracHfed.  The  point  of  the 
bayonet,  which  is  on  all  occafions  prefented,  fub- 
dues  the  feeble  voice  of  complaint,  and  fortunate 
is  the  trembling  fuppliant  who,  having  murmured, 
efcapes  with  life.  But  this  fyflem  of  terror  and 
injuftice,  however  it  may  ftifle  the  voice,  cannot 
be  perfifted  in,  without  making  that  kind  of  deep 
and  durable  impreflion  on  the  feelings  of  the  fuf- 
ferers,  which  is  fufficient  to  fliake,  and,  in  due 
time,  to  iubvert,  the  mod  formidable  defpotifm 
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that  fuccefsful  tyranny  ever  eftablifhed.  This  pe- 
riod, which  has  already  been  far  too  much  pro- 
longed,  may  be  ftill  deferred,  but  that  it  will 
arrive  the  moment  there  is  a  well  grounded  hope 
of  fuccefs,  I  am  firmly  convinced. 

Whilfl,  however,  the  defpot  of  France  preferves 
his  ill-gotten  power  by  fuch  confiftent  means,  how 
fatisfactory  is  it  to  refled  that  the  Britifh  govern- 
ment has  been  able  to  put  forth  an  energy,  more 
than  capable  of  counteracting  all  his  inlidious 
machinations  and  ambitious  projects  againft  this 
country;  and  that  this  important  object  has  been 
effected  without  departing  from  the  principles  of 
the  constitution,  or  deviating  from  any  of  the  re- 
gular and  ufual  modes  of  providing  for  the  exigen- 
cies of  the  ftate!  Our  taxes  are  great,  but  they 
are  impofed,  through  the  Parliament,  by  the  voice 
of  the  people,  and  happily  the  increafing  wealth 
of  the  community  enables  us  to  fupport  them  with- 
out much  diftreflmg  inconvenience. 

In  this  country  the  public  fpirit  and  cheerful 
alacrity  of  the  inhabitants  are  ten  times  more  pro- 
ductive than  all  the  fummary  and  vexatious  pro- 
cedures to  which  defpotifm  can  rcibrt.  Two  exu- 
berant fprings,  which  have  totally  failed  in  France, 
have  united  to  produce  thefe  favourable  dif- 
politions  in  the  Britrfh  people,  and  to  furnifh  thefe 
inexhauflible  means  to  the  Britifli  government, 
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A  free  people  identify  themfelves  with  the  go- 
vernment of  which  they  are  an  effential  and  vital 
part.  They  are  anxious  to  fupport  thofe  laws  from 
which  their  happinefs,  their  profperity,  their  free- 
dom, and  their  ftrength  principally  flow.  The  good 
faith  with  which  the  government  acquit  themfelves 
of  their  engagements,  alfo  creates  an  unbounded 
confidence  with  inonied  men  ;  and  whilft  it  proves 
the  unhhaken  (lability  of  their  means,  furnifiies  a 
rapid  provifion  to  their  wants.  The  punctuality 
with  which  the  dividends  on  the  national  debt  are 
paid;  the  profperous  date  of  that  debt  from  the 
increafing  operation  of  the  finking  fund  ;  the  high 
price  of  the  flocks;  and  the  flourifhing  condition  of 
our  manufactures  and  commerce  ;  thefe  all  com- 
bine moll  powerfully  to  make  us  look  at  our 
finances  without  the  flighted  feeling  of  difmay. 

Notwithflanding  all  the  efforts,  all  the  arts,  and 
all  the  malignity  of  our  enemy,  who  has  been 
long  buoyed  up  with  the  expectation  that  our  re- 
fources  would  fail, [the  duration  of  the  conteft,  in- 
ftead  of  augmenting  our  fears,  has  only  confirmed 
our  opinion  of  their  fecurity.  Particular  branches 
of  commerce,  particular  branches  of  manufacture, 
have,  no  doubt,  met  with  interruption.  We  muft 
not,  however,  in  any  national  computation,  look 
to  particularities,  but  to  the  fum  total.  Particular 
defcriptions   of  individuals  may  fuller  from  the 
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wifcft  political  inftitutions,  but  that  furely  can  be 
no  argument  againft  fuch  eftablifliments.  With 
an  enlightened  government,  the  convenience  and 
profperity  of  the  great  body  of  the  nation  muft 
be  the  only  object  of  folicitude,  and  to  that  object 
every  other  conlideration  muft  yield.  We  muft, 
therefore,  in  commerce,  as  well  as  in  every  thing 
elfe,  be  guided  by  the  aggregate  amount ;  and,  in 
this  refearch,  if  we  confuk  the  books  at  the 
cuftom-houfe  and  the  excife-office,  we  {hall  have 
no  reafon  for  lamentation.*  Fluctuations  will 
arife  in  the  moft  tranquil  times :  thefe  will  be  in- 
crealed  by  a  ftate  of  hoftility  -y  but,  notwithftand- 
ing  the  clamours  of  particular  people,  there 
can  be  no  poflible  doubt  that  the  trade  of  this 
country  has  been  confiderably  extended  by  the 
ftrange  circumftances  of  this  extraordinary  war ; 
and  for  this  evident  reafon : — France  and  Holland, 
two  of  the  leading  commercial  flates  of  Europe, 
and  our  principal  rivals,  have  been  totally  ex- 
cluded from  this  profitable  fphere  of  action ;  and 
thofe   immenfe  concerns,  which  were   formerly 

*  What  can  be  a  stronger  proof  of  this  than  those  stupendous 
\yorks  which  have  been  undertaken  by  the  commercial  mem- 
bers of  the  community,  for  the  reception  of  their  shipping 
from  the  different  quarters  of  the  globe?  On  the  London 
Docks  alone,  upwards  of  1,500,0001.  has  been  already  ex- 
pended. 
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tranfacted  by  them,  have  fallen,  in  a  great  meafure, 
into  our  hands.  A  confiderable  portion  of  this 
increafed  trade,  we  mall,  no  doubt,  again  lofe, 
whenever  Europe  fhall  be  fortunately  re-eftablifh- 
ed  on  its  antient  equilibrium.  We  mail,  how- 
ever,  in  that  cafe,  gain  advantages  in  another  way, 
of  ten  times  more  importance  than  any  which  can 
accrue  from  the  profits  of  this  accidental  com- 
merce ;  becaufe  we  mall  then  purfue  what  na- 
turally belongs  to  our  induflry,  our  power,  and 
our  wealth,  in  the  bofom  of  peace.  Thus,  I  am 
not  attempting  to  counterbalance  the  advantages 
derived  from  war  by  thofe  derived  from  peace, 
which,  in  every  point  of  view,  are  of  infinitely 
more  value  ;  I  am  only  aiming  to  (hew,  how  for- 
tunate it  is  for  us  that,  whilft  we  are  involved  in 
hoftilkies,  which  no  prudence  could  have  avoided, 
we  mould  be  furnilhed  with  fuch  additional  re- 
fources  to  enable  us  to  carry  them  on. 

Bonaparte  may  fulminate  his  anathemas;  he  may 
decree  reftraints,  and  interdict:  all  commercial  com- 
munity with  Great  Britain  and  her  dependencies; 
but  I  am  fatisfied  that  this  fhort-fighted  policy  will 
recoil  upon  himfelf.  It  is  decidedly  an  advan- 
tage to  a  country  that  thofe  commodities,  which 
are  become  effential  to  its  wants,  mould  be  fup- 
plied  from  that  fource  at  which  they  can  be  pro- 
cured on  the  moft  favorable  terms.    Britifh  goods 
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have  not  been  received  at  the  foreign  markets  of 
Europe  from  compulfion  or  from  favour,  but  from 
intereft.  This  preference  has  been  occafioned  by 
the  expertnefs  of  the  workmanfhip,  and  the  cheap- 
nefs  of  the  price,  in  which  other  nations  have  been 
but  faint  competitors*  If  they  were  to  attempt  to 
manufacture  the  fame  articles  themfelves,  not  only 
would  the  quality  be  ten  times  worfe,  but  the 
price  would  be  ten  times  dearer  to  the  confumer. 
It  would  refemble  a  perfon,  who,  difdaining  to 
profit  by  the  advantages  which  refult  from  the  di- 
vifion  of  labour,  mould  refolve  to  make  every 
thing  which  he  required,  through  all  its  ftages, 
with  his  own  hands.  It  is,  therefore,  evident  that 
the  wealth  and  labour  of  the  country  fo  difpofed 
would  be  unprofitably  employed,  in  the  exact,  pro- 
portion of  the  difference  in  quality  and  price* 
The  balance  would  be  a  clear  lofs.  There  are,  in. 
deed,  fo  many  channels  for  the  application  of  hu- 
man induftry,  invention,  and  fpeculation,  that 
thofe  purfuits  which  are  moft  congenial  to  the  na- 
tural inclinations  or  prejudices  of  the  people,  are 
almoft  always  moft  beneficial  to  the  ftate.  Our 
fuperiority  has  been  the  growth  of  ages,  and  is  to 
be  attributed  to  a  diffulive  combination  of  cir- 
cumftances,  among  which,  our  geographical  pofi- 
tion,  our  great  capitals,  our  fuperior  induftry,  our 
experience,  our  addrefs,  the  (lability  of  our  mer- 
chants, 
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irits,  and  tlie  national  honour,  are  the  moft  pro-* 
minent.  It  may  in  time  be  contefted,  or  fupplant* 
ed,  by  the  exertions  of  other  ftates.  But  things  of 
this  nature  can  never  be  forced  with  advantage: 
they  muft  be  allowed  to  take  their  courfe.  Bri* 
tifti  goods,  therefore,  in  fpite  of  the  ordinances  of 
Bonaparte,  will  continue  to  find  their  way  to  the 
great  marts  of  Europe  ;  and  what  contraband  is 
unable  to  effect ,  will  be  covered  by  other  lcfs  direct 
arts,  at  which  the  government,  however  vigilant 
or  peremptory  it  may  pretend  to  be,  will,  in  the 
end,  be  compelled  to  connive.  It  is  thus  evidently 
more  for  his  interefl  to  allow  the  receipt  of  the 
regular  duties,  which,  by  a  fair  and  open  trade, 
would  flow  into  his  treafury,  than  to  provide  for 
his  wants  by  arming  the  rapacious  hand  of  vio- 
lence, or  by  vexatious  regulations,  to  induce  clan- 
deftine  modes  of  fupply,  by  which  the  revenue  is 
injured,  and  the  profperity  of  the  community  moll 
effentially  deteriorated. 

But  although  the  means  of  this  country  be  fo 
abundant,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  fome  benefit  will 
accrue  from  paft  experience  ;  and  that  its  ample 
refources  will  be  managed  with  that  judicious  fru- 
gality, which  can  alone  remove  all  doubt  of  their 
duration,  and  make  the  people  fatisfted  under  their 
increafing  burdens.  I  believe  that  great  and  bene- 
ficial reforms  are  ftill  to  be  made  in  many  of  the 
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chief  departments  of  the  flate,  and,  little  as  I  ap- 
proved of  Lord  St.  Vincent's  general  adminiftra- 
tion,  whilft  he  prefided  at  the  Admiralty,  I  think 
that  he  has  deferved  well  of  his  country  (although 
the  mode  might  have  been  more  conciliating)  for 
that  fpirit  of  inveftigation  into  enormous  abufes 
which  he  introduced,  and  which,  I  hope,  with  an 
impartial  and  moderate  fpirit,  will  be  faithfully 
perfevered  in, 

The  navy  of  Britain  is  certainly  on  a  proud  foot- 
ing, and  is  faft  recovering  from  the  effects  of  thofe 
unwife  and  parfimonious  regulations,  which  were 
adopted  by  the  late  board  of  Admiralty,  and 
which,  had  they  been  perfifled  in,  would  have 
gone,  even  by  this  time,  very  far  towards  its  ruin. 
But  the  error  has  been  perceived,  and  has  luckily 
been  abandoned  in  time.  Our  dock-yards  are 
again  replenifhed,  and  vre  fhall  at  leaft  have  fome 
new  fhips  to  fupply  the  place  of  the  old,  as  they 
meet  with  accidents,  or,  by  age,  are  rendered  un- 
fit for  fervice.*     In  fuch  a  country  as  this,  which 

owes 

*  It  appears  from  the  report  made'  to  the  Admiralty  in 
1793,  that  the  growth  of  timber  has  been  very  much  neg- 
lected, and  that  it  is  failing  fast  in  this  country.  This  is  to  be 
highly  lamented,  as  no  country  produces  finer  timber  for  the 
construction  of  ships  of  war.  I  have  been  informed,  that 
fifty  acres  of  laud  at  forty  trees  an  acre,  and  iwo  loads  cf  tim- 
ber 
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owes  fo  much  to  its  naval  fuperiority,  other  facri- 
fices  muft  be  fubordinate.  It  never  can  anfwer 
fuddenly  to  recede  from  the  grand  and  liberal 
icale  on  which  that  noble  eflablifhment  has  been 
long  conducted.  We  fhould  find  our  artificers 
flocking  to  other  countries  for  employment ;  the 
trade  in  naval  flores  would  get  into  other  hands ; 
and,  in  the  courfe  of  years,  other  navies  more  nu- 
merous and  better  appointed  than  our  own,  would 
be  fpringing  up.  For  thefe  cogent  and  palpable 
reafons,  we  fhould  never  fuffer  ourfelves  to  relax 
in  thofe  meafures  which  are  calculated  to  infure 
the  pre-eminent  profperity  of  this  great  national 
bulwark.  We  muft  not,  prefuming  on  the  low 
ftate  to  which  the  naval  force  of  other  countries 
is  reduced,  allow  our  own  to  decay  :  for  it  is  to 
the  peculiar  attention  which  has  been  beftowed 
on  it,  and  the  magnificent  plan  on  which  it  has 
been  conducted,  that  its  prefent  grandeur  is  to  be 
entirely  afcribed.     It  has  extended  our  dominion 

ber  from  each  tree,  are  necessary  to  build  a  seventy-four.  At 
this  rate,  to  build  our  present  navy,  which  consists  of  about 
600,000  tons  of  shipping,  would  require  near  20,000  acres  of 
wood  of  from  100  to  140  years*  growth.  There  was,  I  think,  for- 
merly a  regulation  in  France,  obliging  every  person  who  cut 
tiown  a  full-grown  tree,  to  plant  three.  This  regulation 
might,  with  modifications,  be  beneficially  pursued  in  some 
particular  districts  of  this  country. 
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and  our  fame,  ;  and  it  is  the  pride  and  fecurity 
which  we  repofe  in  its  power,  that  have  induced 
us  to  contribute  fo  cheerfully  to  its  fupport.  The 
inftant  the  cultivation  of  it  is  neglected,  it  will 
begin  to  wither,  and  our  feelings  fubfiding  with 
the  motives  which  feed  them,  may  not  be  fo  eafily 
revived.  Our  flock  of  fhips,  and  flock  of  flares, 
mult,  therefore,  be  unremittingly  kept  up;  for  it 
is  only  by  preferving  our  navy  where  it  is,  that  we 
can  hope  to  retain  that  decifive  fuperiority  which 
places  in  our  hands  the  deflinics  of  half  the 
globe. 

With  one  hundred  and  eighty  fliips  of  the  line  ; 
with  frigates  and  fmailcr  vcffels  in  proportion  ; 
with  120,000  failors  diftinguifhed  nolefs  for  their 
gallantry  than  their  fkill,  and  commanded  by  offi- 
cers, every  way  worthy  of  fuch  a  command  ;  all 
that  can  be  accomplifhcd  by  men  with  fuch  a  for- 
midable .force  at  their  difpofal,  may  be  confident- 
ly expected.  There  is  no  enterprife  however 
daring,  no  fervice  however  tedious,  no  exploit 
however  hazardous,  that  is  not  embarked  in  with 
alacrity,  by  the  courage,  the  patience,  and  the  acr 
tivity,  of  thefe  intrepid  guardians  of  their  country. 
In  every  climate,  in  every  zone,  the  Britifh  flag  is 
triumphant ;  in  every  conflict  it  is  victorious  ;  in 
almolt  every  undertaking  it  is  fuccefsful.  Even 
our  privateers  and  merchantmen  feem  to  be  emu-, 
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latino*  in  deeds  of  valour  and  exertion  our  fhips 
of  war,  and  to  feel  all  the  pride  which  attaches 
to  the  name  of  a  Britifli  failor.   Whilft,  however, 
I  beftow  this  praife,  and  feel  this  confidence,  I  rauft 
fubmit  to  the  confideration  of  more  competent 
judges,  a  point  of  fome  importance,  and  which  ap- 
pears to  me  to  have  been  imprudently  yielded  to. 
Thinking  as  I  do,  that  the  glory  and  power  of 
this   great  country,  and   its  profperity  in  every 
lhape,  are  fo  intimately  blended  with  the  decided 
fuperiority  of  our  marine,  I  am  clearly  of  opinion, 
that  we  cannot  be  too  jealous  of  teaching  other 
maritime  dates  to  rival  us  in    this  refpect.     Our 
uncontefted  pre-eminence  has  arifen  out  of  a  long 
feries  of  practical  regulations,  which  have  taken 
advantage  of  the  inftinctivc   propenhties  of  the 
people.      Our   infular    fituation,   and    our    vaft 
colonial  pofleflions   in    remote  quarters   of  the 
globe,  have  naturally  created  a  predilection  for 
nautical    and    commercial    concerns ;    and     the 
experience,  which   has   been   thus  acquired,  has 
been  directed   and  improved  by  education.     The 
duties  which  are  performed  in  a  Britifli  fhip   of 
war;  the  high  ftate  of  difcipline  and  order  which 
prevail;  the  punctuality,  precifion,  and  expertnefs, 
with  which  every  thing  is  conducted ;  have  given 
a  peculiar  character   to  Britifli  failors,  and,  com- 
bined with  natural  aptitude,  have  rendered  them, 
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what  they  indifputably  are,  fuperior  to  any  failors 
that  ever  exifled. 

On  thefe  principles  I  object  molt  decidedly  to 
that  pcrmifiion  which  was  granted,  about  eighteen 
months  ago,  of  permitting  Rullia  to  diftribute 
three  hundred  boys,  who  had  been  fclected  and 
previoufly  prepared  by  the  government  of  that 
empire,  in  the  quality  of  midfliipmen,  on  board 
the  Britifh  fleets.  Thefe  boys  have  been  admitted, 
in  my  opinion  moft  injudicioufly,  to  ferve  in  our 
navy  at  the  period  of  life  at  which  our  own  mid- 
fhipmen  ufually  begin  their  career  ;  and  having 
been  picked  out  of  numbers  on  account  of  their 
fuperior  intelligence  and  fprightlinefs,it  is  very  evi- 
dent that  they  are  likely  to  derive  every  advantage 
from  their  apprenticefliip,  which  could  be  hoped 
for  from  the  fame  number  of  Britifh  boys  fa 
ehofen.  They  muft  inevitably  be  familiarifed 
with  the  whole  ground- work  and  fyflem  of  na- 
val tactics  as  they  are  practifed  in  the  Britifh 
navy-  This  fcience  and  fkill  they  will  carry  with 
them  into  their  own  country,  where  they  will 
probably,  in  the  courfe  of  years,  fill  important  fta- 
tions,  and  lay  the  foundation  of  a  Ruffian  navy 
which,  at  fome  future  period,  may  rival  ours. 
The  period  when  this  may  happen  is  no  doubt 
remote;  yet  this  is  the  furefl  mode  of  leffening 
that  diftance   of  time,  and  I  think   poflerity  will 
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-.ve  little  thanks  to  that  forcfight  or  prudence 
which  has  fo  impolitically  conceded,  and  which  * 
carried  to  a  greater  extent,  may  be- productive  of 
very  ferious  mifchief.  Having  however  permit- 
ted them  to  enter,  this  is  certainly  not  the  mo- 
ment to  difmifs  them  ;  but  I  cannot  help  blaming 
that  kind  of  remiffnefs  which  could  be  induced  to 
confent  to  fuch  a  propofal,  and  I  fmcerely  hope 
that  the  number  may,  on  no  account,  be  aug- 
mented. There  are  alfo  a  few  regulations  which 
might,  I  think,  be  attended  with  beneficial  effects, 
and  which,  as  I  am  on  the  fubjecl,  I  (hall  take 
the  liberty  of  mentioning. 

In  every  King's  Ihip,  at  leaft  of,  and  above,  the 
rate  of  a  frigate,  there  mould  certainly  be  a  fchool" 
matter  to  keep  the  youngfters  a  given  portion  of 
the  day  at  ftudy;  to  inftruct  them  in  the  elements 
of  navigation  and  aftronomy  ;  and  to  watch  over 
their  conduct  and  afhduity  in  every  thing  which 
concerns  naval  fcience  and  difcipline.  This  pro- 
vince, with  an  additional  falary,  might  be  allotted 
.  to  the  mafters,  who  are  entitled  to  more  encou- 
ragement than  they  receive.  According  to  the  pre- 
fent  rules  of  the  navy  they  are  precluded  from  all 
chance  of  promotion,  which  not  only  operates  as 
a  ftrong  drawback  on  exertion,  but  excludes  from 
this  branch  of  the  fervice  many  of  thofe  who  are 
beft  qualified  to  difcharge  its  duties,  Hence  it  fre- 
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Cpiently  occurs,  that  thefe  men  who  mould  be, 
both  practically  and  theoretically,  perfons  of  the 
greateft  knowledge  and  experience,  are  very  de- 
ficient in  thefe  qualifications  ;  and,  when  an  in* 
tricate  cafe  arifes,  they  are  puzzled  how  to- act.  If 
thefe  obftacles  were  removed,  the  falary  augment- 
ed, and  the  fair  chance  of  preferment  held 
out,  this  very  important  poft  would,  no  doubt, 
be  more  ably  filled. 

The  pay  of  the  furgeons  and  furgeons'  mates 
fhould  alfo  be  increafed,*  fo  as  to  induce  men  of 
eminent  fcientific  refcarch,  and  great  practical 
fkill,  to  engage  themfelves.  Many  of  this  defcrip- 
tion  there  certainly  are  ;  but  thefe,  it  muft  be 
owned,  are  not  fufiiciently  rewarded,  and  thofe 
who  are  without  thefe  requifites,  the  fooner  they 
are  difmiffed  the  better.  Men  who  gallantly  ex- 
pofe  their  lives  in  the  fervice  of  the  ftate  are  en- 
titled to  every  care  and  comfort  which  money  can 
provide.  The  falary  of  this  indifpenfable  appoint- 
ment fhould  therefore  be  ample,  and  no  one 
fhould  be  fuffered  to  obtain  it  without  having  re- 
ceived a  regular  education,  and  having  undergone 
a  ft ricl:  examination. 

To  thefe  alterations  another   of  great  utility 

*  I  understand  that  an  order  has  been  lately  given 'to  this 
effeft. 

might 
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mightbe added;  which  is, that  each  fhipfhould,  at 
the  expence   of  government,  be  furnifhed  with 
every  neceflary  nautical  inftrument,   and  a  com- 
plete  fet   of    charts.      This   laft   defideratum  is 
an  object  of  confiderable  importance,  as,  by  the 
prefent  regulations,  every  captain   being   obliged 
to  purchafe  his  own  charts,  a  {hip,  in  general,  is" 
only  provided  with  thofe  which  are  neceflary  for 
the  particular  ftation  on  which  fhe  happens  to  be 
employed.     Very  few  Englifh  charts  are  laid  down 
with  accuracy,  fo  that  he  is  obliged  to  have  re- 
courfe  to  foreign  ones,  which  are  purchafed  at  a 
confiderable  expence,  and  which,  although   pro- 
cured for  the  neceflary  fervice  of  his  country,  if 
landed  in    England,  arc  liable   to   a  heavy  duty. 
He,    therefore,   does    with    as   few   as    he   can. 
But   mould   any   fealed   orders     arrive    (a    cafe 
continually  occurring)  which  are  to   be   opened 
in  a  certain  latitude,  it  is   not  unlikely  that  he 
mould  be  fent  Unawares  to  a  place  which  he  never 
before  vifited,  and  with  which    no    one  in„the 
{hip   has   the   flighted:  acquaintance.     He  is  thus 
reduced  to  the  ncceflity  of  confulting  fome  gene- 
ral work,  where  coafts,   if  they  be  noticed  at  all, 
are  laid  down  with  the  greateft  flovenlinefs,  by 
which  he  is  expofed  to  ferious  inconvenience  and 
rifk.  How  much  wifer  would  it  be,  and  how  much 
more  worthy  of  the  grandeur  of  our  naval  efta- 
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blimment,  if  proper  charts,  according  to  regular 
and  well-authenticated  furveys,  were  collected  and 
publifhed,  under  the  aufpices  of  government — ac- 
cording to  our  own  furveys  when  they  could  be 
relied  on,  and  according  to  thofe  of  other  coun- 
tries when  they  were  afcertained  to  be  more  accu- 
rate. Of  thefe  every  fhip  of  war,  liable  to  be  fent 
on  diftant  expeditions,  mould  be  provided  with  a 
complete  fet,  for  which  the  captain  might  be  made 
refponfible.  In  this  office  might  be  alfo  treafured 
up  every  kind  of  information,  concerning  fur- 
veys of  coafts  and  harbours,  plans  of  fortifications, 
and  various  other  fubjecls,  of  which  thofe  that  it 
was  not  deemed  neceffary  to  bind  up  with  the 
general  Atlas,  might  be  always  in  readinefs,  fo  as 
to  be  forwarded  with  the  orders  for  any  fecret  ex- 
pedition :  apian  which,  if  properly  mcthodifed, 
would  be  attended  with  very  evident  and  mate- 
rial advantage. 

There  is  another  appointment  which  I  mull  con- 
fefs  I  mould  rejoice  to  fee  take  place,  which  is  that  of 
a  chaplain  to  every  fhip  of  and  above  the  rate  of  a 
frigate.  Great  as  the  levity  and  the  diflipation  of 
the  age  are,  it  is  univerfally  acknowledged,  that 
we  are  entirely  dependent  on  the  Supreme  Being  ; 
and  if  prayers  to  the  Deity  be  of  importance  on 
fhore,  they  can  be  divefted  of  none  of  that  im- 
portance at  fea.     It   were,  therefore,  much   to  be 
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\vi fried,  that  divine  fervice  were  regularly  and 
folemnly  performed  on  board  of  mip  every  Sun- 
day morning  (unlefs  prevented  by  urgent  duty) 
by  an  ordained  prieft.  Being  entirely  at  the  mer- 
cy of  the  great  Author  of  Nature,  both  as  indivi- 
duals and  a  nation,  it  furely  behoves  us,  in  every 
point  of  view,  whether  as  an  example  or  an  act  of 
more  immediate  concern,  to  habituate  ourfelves 
to  exprefs  our  gratitude  for  thofe  fignal  favours 
which  in  his  bounty  he  has  conferred,  and  to  im- 
plore, with  fervour  and  humility,  his  continued 
protection.  The  additional  expence  of  thefe  va- 
rious arrangements  would  be  trilling  ;  they  would 
make  a  proyifion  for  many  worthy  and  ufeful 
members  of  focicty ;  and  the  country  might  be 
expected  to  reap  from  them  very  elTential  be- 
nefits. 

Reflecting  the  diflribution  and  force  of  our 
fhips  I  mall  alio  beg  leave  to  make  a  few 
remarks. 

The  fyftem  of  blockading  our  enemy's  ports, 
although  it  have  been  fo  pertinacioufly  perfilted 
in,  does  not  feem  to  meet  with  the  approbation  of 
the  moft  intelligent  naval  officers.  Nor,  indeed, 
has  it  been  attended  with  any  advantage,  at  all 
anfwerable  to  the  exorbitant  expence  which  it 
occafions,  and  to  the  more  deftruclive  wear 
and  tear,   and  frequent  accidents  which  are  in- 
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curred.  But  it  feems  to  be,  in  fomc  meafurc, 
the  deftiny  of  official  orders  to  act  in  extremes, 
and,  as  a  punifliment  for  Lord  Eridport's  inacti- 
vity,  Admiral  Cornwallis  is  kept  continually  at 
fea.  Now  it  mull  ftrike  every  reafonable  man, 
that  a  medium  between  thefe  two  oppofite  modes 
is  the  fafeft  and  the  beft.  If  it  were  meant  as  an 
experiment  to  fliew  the  French  what  Britifh  failors 
could  do,  and  to  prove  to  them,  that  in  defpight 
of  the  elements,  we  could  confine  them  to  their 
ports  throughout  the  year,  that  experiment  has 
been  fully  made,  and  that  proof  fully  given. 
But  when  we  find  that  we  are  expofed  to  perpe- 
tual hazards,  and  to  gales  of  wind,  which,  from  the 
fkill  and  experience  of  our  failors,  we  ride  out, 
but  which  no  fkill  or  experience  can  prevent  from 
doing  very  ferious  damage,  and  that  no  particular 
object  is  gained  by  it,  I  cannot  difcover  on  what 
principles  of  wifdom  it  fhould  ,be  pcrfevercd  in, 
Would  it  not  be  much  more  judicious,  to  keep  a 
few  frigates  and  lighter  vcflels.  cruizinc:  off  Breft, 
and  the  other  principal  French  harbours,  as  a 
fquadron  of  obfervation,  whiifc  our  Channel  fleet 
was  lying  at  anchor  at  fame  convenient  place  of 
rendezvous  ?  not,  however,  inactive  ;  but,  as  the 
weather  and  feafon  favoured  them,  putting  to 
fea,  and  occafionally  {hewing  themfelvcs  before 
the  enemy's  ports.  Every  good  purpofe  during  the 
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tempeftuous  months  of  the  year  might  be  thus  an- 
iwered,  and  thofe  ferious  accidents  which  are  fo 
often  crippling  our  fineftfnips  might  be  in  a  great 
meafure  avoided.  Thofe  fruitlefs  attacks  on  the 
Boulogne  flotilla  it  would  furelv  alfo  be  much 
wifer  totally  to  abandon.  It  has  been  fully  proved, 
that  it  is  not  in  our  power  to  do  it  any  effectual  mif- 
chief,  as  long  as  it  continues  in  harbour,  or  lies 
under  the  protection  of  the  land  batteries.  Why 
then  expofe  our  men  by  attempting  what  it  is  be- 
yond the  faculties  of  men  to  fucceed  in  ?  On  thefe 
occafions  we  generally  lofc  thofe  who  are  moll  va- 
luable to  the  fervice. 

Numerous  as  our  fhips  of  war  are,  there  is  one 
defcription  of  veffels  in  which  we  arc  deficient,  and 
which  yet  might  be  frequently  moil  advantage  - 
oufly  employed.  I  mean  gun  boats.  OnourowncoaR 
they  would  be  very  convenient,  whether  as  wea- 
pons of  defence  or  attack,  and,  at  many  of  our 
military  pofts,  particularly  at  Gibraltar,  they 
might  be  mod  ufefully  difpofed  of.  In  calm 
weather,  by  coming  to  clofe  quarters,  and  get- 
ting below  the  bearing  of  heavy  guns,  they  may 
be  a  dreadful  annoyance  to  large  fhips.  This  was 
feveral  times  experienced  during  the  laft  war,  par- 
ticularly in  the  gallant  action  fought  by  Sir  James 
Saumarez  in  Algeliras  bay;  on  which  occalion,  had 
we  alfo   poffeffed  gun  boats,  a  great  part  of  the 
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rnifchief  which  happened  might  have  been  eafily 
prevented.  In  attacking  privateers  in  ports,  and 
cutting  out  merchantmen,  thefe  veffels  are  alfo  al- 
ways found  handy  and  ferviceable. 

Our  army  is  every  day  getting  on  a  more  re- 
fpectable  footing,  and  that  military  weaknefs 
which  was  occaiioncd,  immediately  after  the  late 
peace,  by  a  too  precipitate  difmiffal  of  many  of 
our  beft  troops,  is  rapidly  difappcaring.  The  re- 
gular army  and  the  militia  have,  within  the  laft 
ilx  months,  been  confiderably  ilrengthened,  and 
the  numerous  volunteer  and  fencible  regiments 
have  made  great  progrefs  in  cxpertnefs  and  difci- 
pline.*  Some  of  the  moll  palpable  objections  to 
the  original  mode  of  railing  men  have  been  re- 
moved, and  thofe  obvious  ones  which  ftill  remain 
will,  no  doubt,  undergo  a  revifion.  The  laft  bill 
lias,  however,  I  underiland,  fallen  very  mor'c  of 
Its  object,  and  to  create  at  once  a  regular  efficient 
force,  it  will  probably  be  deemed  neceflary  to  re- 
duce the  militia,  and,  by  a  fmall  bounty,  endea- 

*  It  appears  that  the  regular  force  of  tin's  empire,  includ- 
ing guards  and  garrisons,  amounts  to  143,980;  the  embodied 
militia  and  fencible  infantry  to  103,328  ;  the  foreign  corps  to 
I  7>3B6  ;  the  forces  in  India  to  2'\l  1-5  ;  and  in  cur  plantations 

^6,952,  and  our  volunteers  to  325,000 effective  men, 210,000 
c'J  whom  have  been  inspected  and  reported  fit  for  service; 
ing  altogether  a  military  force  of  656,791  men.  Our  sai- 
Jqrs  and  marines  amount  to  120,000  more. 
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vour  to  induce  the  fupernumeraries  to  enter  into 
the  regiments  of  the  line.  Limited  periods  of  fervicc 
would  alfo,  I  am  convinced,  be  a  powerful  incen- 
tive to  enlifi ;  and  this  engagement  might  be  fo 
arranged,  that  few  men,  worth  preferving,  would 
be  loft  to  the  ftatc.  If,  for  example,  a  certain 
bounty  were  offered  fufficient  to  difpofe  a  man  to 
enter  for  the  term  of  feven  or  ten  years,  at  the  ex- 
piration of  two,  thofe  men  whofe  engagement  you 
might  wim  to  prolong  beyond  the  fpecified  period, 
might  be,  in  general,  perfuaded  for  a  trifling  con- 
fideration,  to  extend  it  to  the  original  term.  By 
this  mode  a  vaft  fum  of  money  would  be  faved  to 
the  ftate  ;  the  foldicrs  would  be  more  attached  to 
the  fervice ;  and  the  army  would  conlift  of  none 
but  effective  men.  A  few  eftablifhments,  fimilar  to 
that  at  Chelfea,  by  which  boys,  if  fo  difpofed,  are 
brought  up  to  the  military  profeflion,  would  en- 
able the  government,  in  fome  degree,  to  draw 
from  a  fund  without  impoverifhing  the  popula- 
tion; and  would  afford  an  afylum  to  many  who  arc 
bred  up  to  a  life  of  infamy,  and  who,  inftead  of 
committing  depredations  on  the  public,  would  be 
contributing  to  its  protection  and  fupport. 

From  the  above  ftatements  it  appears,  that  the 
fituation  of  this  country  is,  on  the  whole,  highly 
profperous,  and  that  its  profperity  is  not  derived 
from  any  factitious  fources,  but  from  folid,  inhe- 
rent, 
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irciit,  and  permanent  caufes.  Commerce,  which 
conduces  more  than  any  other  purfuit  to  the  wealth, 
the  happinefsj  and  induftry,  of  a  people,  has  only 
been  made  fubordinate  to  our  naval  greatnefs,  by 
which  theftrength,  neceflary  for  the  prefervation 
of  thofe  advantages,  is  provided.*  Intereft  is  ren- 
dered fubfcrvient  to  independence,  wealth  to 
glory.  This  feems  to  be  the  line  of  policy  which 
is  bed;  calculated  to  perpetuate  the  grandeur  of  this 
country,  and  it  is  likely  to  be  adhered  to,  as  it 
fprings  out  of  our  national  genius  and  character. 
The  fupcriority  of  the  Carthaginians  as  a  commer- 
cial people,  enabled  them  to  contend  fo  long 
againft  the  Romans ;  the  fupcriority  of  the  Greeks 
as  a  naval  people,  enabled  them  to  triumph  over 
the  Perfians,  In  Great  Britain  both  thefe  advan- 
tages are  moft  happily  blencied.  The  martial  ta- 
lents of  its  inhabitants  have  not  been  impaired  by 
their  commercial  fuccefs.     If  the   quefiion  were 

»  Cur  navigation  act,  -which  has  been,  at  different  times,  so 
bitterly  inveighed  against,  however  it  may  have  laid  the  foun- 
dation of  our  naval  greatness,  was  not  instrumental  in  extend- 
ing our  commerce,  on  which  it  even  operated  as  a  restraint. 
Nor  did  any  of  the  commercial  states  of  Europe  suffer  from 
it  except  the  Dutch,  who  were,  at  that  time,  in  possession  of 
almost  the  whole  of  the  carrying  trade,  which  to  them  was 
a  A'ery  lucrative  branch.  Being  however  a  law  entirely  of  in- 
ternal regulation,  in  whichever  way  it  may  have  operated,  no 
one  has  a  right  to  complain. 

which 
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which  fiiould  perifli,  valour  would  reign  decidedly 
paramount.  But  they  have  been  made  inftrumental 
to  each  other.  What  the  one  acquires,  the  other 
protects  ;  what  this  defends,  that  rewards.  It  is 
the  path  of  induftry  leading  to  the  temple  of  glo- 
ry :  it  is  bravery  fecuring  the  advantages  which 
riches  provide. 

But  I  have  always,  under  the  mofl  trying  cir- 
cumftances  of  this  country  (and  ample  of  late 
years  have  they  been)  repofed  an  unbounded  con- 
fidence in  its  energies,  in  its  refources,  and,  above 
all,  in  its  patriotifm.  A  people  who  have  fuch  ob- 
jects to  contend  for  as  are  entrufted  to  our  charge* 
and  who  alfo  know  how  to  appreciate  them,  are  not 
to  be  fubdued.  I  have,  therefore,  always  treated 
the  idea  of  invafion,  that  is  to  fay,  of  its  ultimate 
confequences,  as  I  treat  it  now,  with  fovereign 
contempt.  I  have  always  been  firmly  perfuaded, 
that  Bonaparte,  notwithstanding  all  his  boifterous 
declarations,  will  not  perfonally  hazard  the  at- 
tempt. The  fpirit  of  the  country  firft  deterred 
him  ;  its  preparations  muft  confirm  that  caution. 
He  has  alfo  himfelf  tried  the  temper  of  our  fwords, 
and  has  difcovered  that  they  are  fuperior  to  thofe 
either  of  Toledo  or  Damafcus. 

With  all  this  fecurity  I  ihould  not,  however, 
•counfel  an  expedition  which  would  require  the 
long  abfence  of  any  large  body  of  troops  as  a  fuc- 
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cour  to  a  foreign  ftate.  On  thefe  grounds  I  fliould 
ftrongly  object  againft  a  military  expedition  againft 
the  Spanifti  poffeilions  in  America ;  and,  although 
it  be  pofitively  infifted  on  by  many,  that  a  conlide- 
rable  army  is  immediately  to  be  embarked  for  the 
defence  of  Portugal,  I  perceive  fo  many  powerful 
reafons  for  hefitation,  that  I  cannot  bring  myfelf 
to  think,  that  fuch  a  meafure  will  be  adopted,  or, 
if  adopted,  that  it  will  be  wife,  and  for  the  follow- 
ing reafons: 

In  the  firft  place,  a  deduction  of  20  or  30,000 
men  from  our  regular  army  (and  we  could  hardly 
think  of  fending  lefs)  would  very  materially 
weaken  the  national  force;  and,  although  the 
country  might  be  ftill,  as  I  believe  it  would  be,  fafe 
from  invafion,  the  inconveniences  attending  fuch  a 
fudden  diminution  would,  I  fear,  much  more  than 
counterbalance  any  benefits  which  we  could  ration- 
ally expect  to  derive.  If,  indeed,  we  were  morally 
certain,  that  the  Portuguefe,  being  driven  to  a 
ftate  of  abfolute  defpair,  were  refolutely  bent  on 
employing  every  means  in  defence  of  their  national 
independence :  if  we  were  certain  that  Prufiia, 
with  20  or  30,000  men,  would,  at  the  fame  time, 
make  a  defcent  on  Holland ;  that  Ruflia  and  Swe- 
den would  pour  a  powerful  army  into  Hanover 
and  Brabant ;  and  that  Auftria  would  invade 
Italy  and  Switzerland :   we   might  then,  amidft 

the 


the  diffractions  which  thefe  numerous  attacks 
would  occafion  to  France,  with  certain  effect, 
contribute  our  aid  to  Portugal.  But  whilft  all  or 
moft  of  thefe  points  remain  problematical,  I  can- 
not perceive  a  probability  of  fuccefs.*  Let  us 
aot,  therefore,  run  the  rifk  of  embarraflment,  ex- 
pence,  difcomfiture,  and  difgrace,  till  we  have 
fome  brighter  profpecl,  and  are  perfectly  fure  of 
the  grounds  on  which  we  proceed.  We  had,  in 
the  courfe  of  the  laft  war,  fome  fevere  leflbns  on 
this  fcore,  when,  for  want  of  previous  intelligence, 
well  connected  difpofitions,  and  expected  co-opera- 
tion, we  were  expofed  to  misfortunes  of  a  very  fe- 
rious  caft. 

Britifh  troops,  led  on  by  Britifli  officers,  in  a 
truly  Britifh  caufe,  againft  an  equal  number  of 
any  other  troops,  we  have  abundance  of  reafon  to 
think  will  acquit  themfelves  with  honour.  This 
point  never  was  more  glorioufly  exemplified  than 
in  theEgyptian  campaign,  when  a  more  numerous 
army  of  picked  foldiers,  in  poffeflion  of  the  coun- 
try, and  inured  to  the  climate,  was,  in  the  courfe 
of  a  few  months,  obliged  to  furrender  to  the  fupe- 

*  What  happened  in  1762,  cannot  be  quoted  as  aground  of 
expectation  for  a  similar  success  now.  The  power  and  spirit 
of  France  were  then  very  difFerent.  She  was  engaged  in  great 
continental  difficulties,  and  she  had,  for  many  previous  years, 
been  involved  in  one  of  the  most  unsuccessful  wars  which  she 
ever  waged. 
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rior  valour  andlkill  of  the  Britifh  troops.  But,  when 
their  numbers  are  fmall  compared  with  their  allies 
or  their  enemies,  which  mult  ever  be  the  cafe  in 
continental  expeditions,  the  Britifh,  who  then 
only  act  as  auxiliaries,  cannot  be  made  refponfi- 
ble  for  the  conduct  or  the  fuccefs  of  the  main  ar- 
my. If  the  Portuguefe  be  firmly  refolved  on  their 
defence,  and  actuated  by  a  due  fenfe  of  honour 
and  fame,  by  patriotifm  and  public  fpirit  as  well 
as  by  a  feeling  of  intereft,  they  will  not  be  readily 
fubjugated.  Let  them  recollect,  that  towards  the 
end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  they  were  one  of 
the  moft  powerful  and  profperous  nations  of  Eu- 
rope ;  that  the  boldnefs  and  enterprife  of  their  na- 
vigators firft  pointed  out  the  track  to  a  new  world, 
and  fecured  to  themfelves  a  new  empire  ;  that,  if 
Philip  II.  fubdued  them  in  1581,  in  1640  they 
again  threw  off  the  Spanilh  yoke  ;  and  that,  after 
a  ftruggle  of  eight-and-twenty  years  againft  the 
whole  ftrength  of  the  Spanifh  monarchy ,  they  firmly 
eftablifhed  the  family  of  Braganza  on  their  throne. 
The  advantages  of  their  difcoveries  have  been  loft 
from  a  defect  in  their  national  character,  and  their 
military  virtues  have  long  been  declining  from  the 
vices  of  their  government.  The  materials  of  an 
army  are,  however,  ftill  in  the  country.  The  peo- 
ple are  robuft,  patient,  fober,  active,  and  brave, 
and  under  proper  regulations  in  the  appointment 
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and  felectlon  of  officers,  tVir  difcipline,  w!iich  is  at 
prefent  totally  relaxed,  might  be  reftored.  When 
therefore  the  Portugtiefe  fha'l  have  made  the  ne- 
ceflary  preparations  and  exertions  for  their  own 
defence  ;  when  they  fhall  have  afforded  undoubt- 
ed proofs  of  vigour  and  zeal  in  their  own  caufe  ; 
they  may  then  be  entitled  to  ailiitance  from  us. 
But  to  fend  to  Portugal  a  Eritifh  army  on  the 
mere  fuppofition  that  fhe  will  {land  forrh  a  glori- 
ous exception  to  the  tame  fubmiffion  of  other  parts 
of  the  continent,  would  be  a  dangerous  experi- 
ment, and  would  be  placing  a  confidence  in  her 
inhabitants  which,  hitherto,  has  not  been  war- 
ranted by  facts. 

Theftate  of  parties,  even  in  this  country,  is  not 
fuch  as  one  mould  expect,  at  a  moment  which  fo 
eminently  challenges  the  action  of  every  difinter- 
efted  virtue,  and  all  the  unanimity  and  vigour 
which  the  diftincruimed  talents  of  its  leading 
men  might  with  fuch  efTecl:  afford.  The  dilemma 
to  which  many  of  them  are  at  this  moment 
reduced,  is  a  fubjecr.  on  which  we  cannot  dwell 
with  any  feeling  of  fatisfaction,  much  lefs  of  exul- 
tation. Love  of  power,  and  love  of  place,  mingled 
with  difappointed  ambition,  have  lately,  in  nume- 
rous inftances,  moft  confpicuoufly  triumphed  over 
all  confiftency  of  conduct,  all  principle  of  patriot- 
ifm,  and,  I  fear,  I  may  add,  all  fenfe  of  duty. 

Every 
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Every  member  of  the  community  is  interefted 
in  the  character  of  thofe  men  who  take  the  lead 
in  public  affairs.  He  feels  himfelf,  in  fome  mea- 
fure,  degraded  by  their  dereliction,  as  it  attaints 
the  opinion  which  he  had  formed  of  the  public 
virtue  of  his  country.  He,  therefore,  is  inti- 
mately concerned  in  the  formation  of  political 
parties  ;  and  when  great  revolutions  occur,  he, 
for  the  honour  of  the  community  of  which  he  is 
a  part,  is  anxious  to  reconcile  them  to  the  princi- 
ples of  juitice  and  reafon.  His  efforts,  in  this  in- 
iiance,  as  they  have  unhappily  been  in  innumerable 
ones  before,  are  completely  ineffectual,  for  on  none 
of  thefe  grounds  can  we  account  for  late  occur- 
rences. How  men  of  fuch  adverfe  principles  and 
declared  views,  which  have  been  adhered  to  with 
every  feeling  of  animofity  for  a  long  courfe  of 
years,  as  have  diflinguifhed  the  old  and  the  new  op- 
pofition ;  men  who,  through  the  befl  part  of  their 
lives,  have  been  oppofing  each  other  with  all  the 
zeal,  and  much  of  the  intemperate  virulence,  of 
party  rage  ;  who,  on  fome  occafions,  have  accufed 
each  other  of  the  moft  unconflitutional  intentions, 
and  the  moft  factious  practices  ;  whofe  doctrines 
have  been  as  effentially  at  variance  as  doctrines 
can  be,  both  in  foundation  and  fuperftructure, 
both  in  origin  and  deduction,  both  in  argument 
and  practice ;  who  have  been  diametrically  oppo- 
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fite  in  all  important  opinions,  whether  of  foreign 
or  domeftic  policy ;  who  have  in  no  one  maxim 
agreed,  in  no  one  fentiment  accorded,  in  no  one 
fhade  of  argument  approximated  ;  who  have,  in 
every  point  of  contact,  been  fundamentally  and 
invariably  at  iilue ;  mould,  in  one  moment,  have 
removed  this  immenfurable  diilance,  in  one  mo- 
ment have  levelled  thefe  feemingly  irreconcileable 
and  infupcrable  obftruclions,  and,  difinifiing  even 
the  recollection  of  all  pall:  differences,  mould  at 
once  have  drawn  together  in  one  friendly  knot; 
is  an  event  which  baffles  every  attempt  at  expla- 
nation. Nor  are  their  previoufly  violent  political 
difagreements,  in  any  fhape,  the  refult  of  fup- 
pofition ;  nor  can  they  be  attributed  to  the  va- 
rious lights  in  which  the  agitation  of  political 
queftions  is  frequently  to  be  viewed.  They  are 
inherent,  effential,  radical ;  founded  on  the 
very  balls  of  the  human  heart  and  mind.  We 
can  neither  miftake  nor  forget  them.  They 
are  all,  unhappily  for  the  parties,  on  record, 
noted  down  in  letters  which  no  pen  can  erafe, 
which  no  time  can  obliterate.  They  are  enregif- 
tered  among  the  reports  of  the  parliamentary  de- 
bates, which  are  deftined  to  furnifh  materials  to 
the  future  hiftorian,  and  on  which  he  will,  no 
doubt,  defcant  with  many  a  bluih  and  figh. 

The  political  life  of  Mr.  Fox  (which,  with  all 
its  errors,  from  an  admiration  of  his  wonderful 
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talents,  one  is  inclined  to  inveftigate  with  tender- 
nefs)  has  certainly  furnifhed  a  ftrong  precedent 
for  fiich  an  union  ;  but  that  fuch  men  as  Lord 
Spencer,  Lord  Grenville,  Mr.  Windham,  and  a 
few  others,  fnould  have  ventured  to  imitate  him 
in  that  act,  which,  to  ufe  the  mildeft  language, 
has  caft  a  {hade  over  his  political  fame,  is  a  fubject 
of  general  aftonifhment  and  regret.  In  faying 
this,  I  am  not  an  enemy,  by  any  means,  to  a  firm, 
patriotic,  conftitutional  oppofition  :  fo  far  from  it, 
that  I  always  rejoice  when  there  is  an  enlightened 
and  refpectable  fet  of  men,  who,  from  honourable 
public  principles,  watch  over  the  meafures,  exa- 
mine the  motives,  and  controul  the  influence  of 
adminiftration ;  warn  them  of  their  follies,  de- 
tect their  errors,  and  call  them  to  a  fevere  account 
for  a  wanton  mifapplication  of  their  powers. 
This  is  what  every  one,  who  properly  compre- 
hends, and  fincerely  loves,  the  fpirit  of  the  Britifh 
conftitution,  muft  ever  moft  ardently  defire.  But 
an  oppofition  actuated  and  governed  by  thefe 
laudable,  fafe,  and  confiftent  views,  will  be  as  dif- 
tant  from  faction  and  caprice  as  from  tame  or 
corrupt  compliance ;  will  refift  bad  meafures,  not* 
bad  and  good  equally;  will  oppofe  meafures 
which  have  a  vitious,  a  ruinous,  or  an  arbitrary 
tendency,  from  whatever  fet  of  men  they  may 
proceed,  and  not  oppofe  any  and  every  meafure, 
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merely  becaufe  it  is  introduced  by  his  Majefty's 
minifters. 

When  a  negociation  was  going  forward  fome 
months  ago,  to  bring  in  an  adminiftration  on 
general  principles,  in  which  it  was  purpofed  to 
include  men  of  all  parties  mod  confpicuous  for 
their  abilities,  defirable  as  fuch  an  object  would 
have  been,  could  any  fincere  co-operation  have 
been  expected,  it  is  not  difficult  to  imagine  which 
party  would  have  been  deftined  to  yield.  If  Mr. 
Fox  had  formed  part  of  an  adminiftration  with 
Mr.  Pitt ,  it  is  very  evident  that  the  former  gen- 
tleman mull,  in  fome  meafure,  have  furrendered 
his  public  principles  and  opinions  to  the  latter.* 

And 

*  Lord  Grenville  in  a  late  debate  said,  Why  reproach  me 
with  forming  a  connexion  with  Mr.  Fo>:,  when  Mr.  Pitt  him- 
self, not  long  since,  recommended  that  gentleman  to  his  Ma- 
jesty to  fill  one  of  the  most  important  offices  of  the  state  ? 
Whether  Mr.  Pitt  followed  his  own  judgment  and  inclination, 
or  the  apparent  wishes  of  the  country,  on  this  occasion,  I  shall 
not  attempt  to  determine  :  however,  an  insuperable  objection 
came  from  a  higher  quarter.  Ii  i  lis  connexion  had,  however, 
taken  place,  as  far  as  Mr.  Pitt  wa  concerned,  the  dissimilitude 
would  have  been  very  striking  from  that  which  Lord  Gren- 
ville has  thought  proper  to  form.  Mr.  Fox,  as  I  have  ob- 
served, coalescing  with  Mr.  Pitt,  must  have  yielded  to  Mr, 
Pitt's  principles ;  whereas  Lord  Grenville,  by  coalescing 
with  Mr.  Fox,  has  yielded  to  Mr.  Fox's  principles,  from  which 
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And  for  this  plain  reafon:  becaufe  the  government 
of  the  country  could  not  have  been  conducted  on 
oppofition  principles,  much  lefs  on  thofe  principles 
which  have,  at  various  times,  been  functioned  and 
profefTed  by  Mr.  Fox.  Many  of  this  juftly  cele- 
brated orator's  moil  remarkable  fentiments  and 
declarations  muft  have  been  virtually  revoked 
and  abjured,  before  he  could  have  been  admitted 
into  his  Majefty's  councils  ;  and,  had  he  been  re- 
inilated  there,  he,  no  doubt,  would  have  ftriven 
to  atone  for  them,  by  rendering  thofe  fervices  to 
his  country  which  his  fplendid  talents  are  fo  well 
fitted  to  confer.  If,  therefore,  the  government 
could  have  been  fmoothly  carried  on  j  if  union,  or 
any  thing  like  union,  in  the  cabinet,  could  have 
been  hoped  for  ;  if  party  hatred  and  animofity 
could  have  been  buried  in  oblivion ;  if  the  recol- 
lection of  paft  bitternefs  could  have  been  ex- 
punged ;  and  all  thefe  tranfcendent  minds  could 
have  been  fmcerely  united  for  the  advantage  of 
the  commonwealth  ;  it  would  have  been  an  event 
of  cordial  congratulation  with  every  one  who  is 
attached  to  the  welfare  of  his  country.  But  how 
fo  many  obftinate  difficulties  could  have  been  fur- 
he,  through  a  long  course  of  years,  completely  dissented,  and 
was  in  the  habit  of  -representing  in  a  most  questionable 
shape, 

mounted ; 


mounted ;  how  fo  many  elementary  and  recur- 
ring caufes  of  mutual  reproach  and  aggravation 
could  have  been  filenced  ;  how  fo  many  feeds 
of  difunion  and  irritation  could  have  been  era- 
dicated; it  is  beyond  the  verge  of  imagination  to 
conceive. 

This  negociation  having  failed,  and  the  admi- 
niftration  of  the  country  having  been  conftituted 
on  a  lefs  comprehenfive,  but  a  more  congruous, 
bafis,  all  the  feelings  of  the  old  oppofition  are 
revived,  and,  ftrengthened  as  they  are  by  new 
profelytes,  we  may  expect  that  their  opera- 
tions will  be  carried  on  with  increafed  exertion 
and  bitternefs.  The  SpaniGi  war  will,  no  doubt, 
form  a  point  of  attack;*  but  as,  on  this  fubject, 
they  may  expect  fome  of  their  lefs  violent  fup- 
porters  to  defert  their  ftandards,  another  has  been 
more  peculiarly  felecled  as  the  criterion  of  their 
ftrength.  On  this  queftion  they  feem  determined 
to  mufter  all  their  forces,  and  to  make  their  chief 
ftand.  And  it  is  certainly  well  felecled  tor  the 
purpofe,  as  it  is  calculated,  above  all  others,  to 
occafion  warmth  and  duTenfion,  and  to  embarrafs 
his  Majefty's  minifters.  This  queftion,  which  is 
fo  intereiting  to  the  internal  government  of  the 

*  On  the  discussion  of  this   question,   the  division  in  the 
£ords  was  36  against' 111',  in  the  Commons  106  against  313. 
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united  kingdom,  and  which,  it  is  underftood, 
will  certainly  be  brought  forward  for  the  confi- 
deration  of  Parliament  during  the  prefent  feffion, 
is  the  emancipation  of  the  Irifh  Roman  Catholics. 
It  is,  however,  a  fubject  which,  in  my  opinion, 
thofe  who  think  fbundiy  would,  in  thefe  critical 
times,  wi(h  to  wave,  as  there  is  none  on  which 
men  entertain  more  oppolite  fentiments,  or  which 
is  likely  to  create,  particularly  in  Ireland,  greater 
animoiities  and  heats. 

If  the  juftice  of  the  caufe  were  merely  the  con- 
sideration ;  if  it  fimply  were  afked,  mould  not 
the  majority  of  a  kingdom,  profefling  any  parti- 
cular faith,  not  only  be  protected  in  their  mode  of 
worfhip,  but  granted  every  privilege  and  immu- 
nity which  appertain  to  others ;  few  would  be  in- 
clined to  anfwer  in  the  negative.  But  this  is  far 
from  being  an  infulated  queftion.  In  it  are  ne? 
ceffarily  involved  moft  grave  and  cogent  relative 
confiderations,  which  are  pre-eminently  adapted 
to  excite  hefitation  and  doubt. 

Juftice  is  of  two  kinds,  fimple  and  mixed.  In 
the  firft  inftance,  as  it  ftands  alone  and  uncon- 
nected ;  in  the  fecond,  as  it  endangers,  or  trenches 
upon,  the  hitherto  acknowledged  rights  of  others. 
As  it  regards  the  firft  point,  it  might  be  a  very  wife 
act  of  the  legiflature  to  grant  the  requeft  imme- 
diately on   application:  as  it  regards  the  fecond, 
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it  becomes  a  cafe  of  moft  momentous  and  delicate 
deliberation ;    and,   according   to  circumftances, 
may  be  the  precurfor  of  moft  beneficial  or  moft 
difaftrous  conferences.     Juftice,  which  improves 
the  condition  of  one  fct  of  men  without  deteri- 
orating that  of  another,  every  liberal  mind,  the 
moment  the  appeal  is  made,  muft  at  once  accede 
to.     But  mixed  juftice,  which  profeffes  not  that 
innoxious  nature,  and  which,   by  being   haftily 
liftened  to,  may  ferioufly  infringe  the  privileges 
and  enjoyments  of  others,  and  through  them  may 
lead  to  the  public  at  large,  cannot  be  inveftigated 
with  too  much  minutenefs. 

The  pofieiTion  of  freedom,  and  the  abolition  of 
all  thofe  abufes  and  reitraints  which  are  inconilit- 
ent  with  the  rational  exercife  of  it,  feem  to  be  an 
inherent  rigdit  of  our  nature.  Yet  even  this  chief 
inftrument  of  the  happinefs  of  focial  life  muft 
not  be  precipitantly  or  indifcriminately  granted : 
becaufe,  if  it  were,  it  would  defeat  its  own  end, 
and,  inftead  of  commanding  the  objeft  in  view, 
would  only  lead  to  mifery  and  perplexity  of  every 
defcription.  All  improvement  muft  be  gradual. 
People  muft  pafs  through  the  hardfhips  of  favage 
life  before  they  reach  the  benefits  of  polifhed  fo- 
ciety.  Before  any  great  change  be  introduced 
among  them,  they  muft  be  properly  prepared  for 
its  reception  j  otherwife,  whatever  may  be  its  in- 
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trinfic  worth,   the   hopes  of  all   parties  will  be 
grievourfiy   difappointed.      If,    for  example,    the 
privileges  of  the  Britifli  conftitution  were,  from 
a  beneficent  motive,  beftowed  on  the  Ruffian,  the 
Hungarian,  or  Polifli  peafants,  who,   time  out  of 
mind,    have   been    groaning   under   the   terrors 
and  the  lafh  of  vaiTalage ;   although  the  benefit, 
effentially,   would  be  the  greateft  that  could  be 
conferred,  yet  can  the  moft  romantic  fpeculatift 
conceive,   as  it  affected  the  lot  of  thefe  opprefled 
people,   that   their   happinefs   would   be   in    the 
fmalleft  degree  advanced  ?     Exonerated  at  once, 
and  without  preparation,  from  their  fubmiflive 
ftate,  the  ufe  which  they  would  inflantly  make  of 
their    freedom    would   be   to  fpread    defolation 
through  their  country.     To  burn  and  deftroy,  to 
feize  property,  to  ranfack  churches,  to  degrade 
and  murder  their  former  mafters,  fuch  would  be 
the  favage  occupations  of  thefe  enfranchifed  zea- 
lots ;   till    at    laft   fome   daring  leader,  bolder  or 
more  fortunate  than  the  reft,  would  reprefs  their 
violences   by  binding  down  their  paffions   with 
their  original  chains.     Such  would  be  the  certain 
effects  of  fuch  privileges  granted  under  fuch  cir- 
cumftances.     Indiscriminate  maflacre,  and  pillage, 
and  violation,  would  reign  till  things  were  brought 
back  to  their  former  flate.     Yet  no  one  will  for  a 
moment  deny,  that  the  Britifli  conftitution  pof- 
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fefl.es  innumerable  advantages  over  a  barbarous 
feudality  by  which  our  moft  natural  feelings  are 
infulted,  and  our  moft  obvious  rights  infringed. 
But  the  fact  is,  men  muft  be  enlightened  before 
they  can  be  free,  othervvife  thofe  very  paflions  and 
virtues  which,  when  properly  difciplined,  are  em- 
ployed in  their  prefervation,  blaze  out  in  an  op- 
pofite  courfe,  and  precipitate  their  deftruction.  We 
cannot  have  a  more  convincing   or   tragical   ex- 
pofition  in  teftimony  of  the  foundncfs  of  this  pro- 
portion,  than  what    has   been  afforded   by  the 
French  revolution,  which,  after  the  entire  range 
of  every  crime   committed  in  every  excefs,  has 
terminated  in  the  triumph  of  a  more  condenfed 
tyranny. 

I  have  deemed  it  neceflary  to  fay  thus  much  as 
an  introduction  to  my  view  of  a  moft  important 
queftion  ;  a  queftion,  the  agitation  of  which,  how- 
ever an  object  of  fervent  defire  with  fome,  is 
fincerely  deprecated,  in  the  prefent  critical  ftate  of 
that  divided  country,  by  many  of  its  wifeft  and 
moft  enlightened  politicians.  Nor  mould  the 
Irifh  themfelves,  I  mean  thofe  of  them  who  are 
moft  immediately  concerned,  prefs  it  at  prefent, 
conlidering  the  liberality  with  which  they  have 
already  been  treated. 

Since  the  commencement  of  his  prefent  Ma- 
jefty's  reign,  immunities  have  been  granted  to  his 
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Catholic  fubjech  in  Ireland,  which  were  certainly 
never  dreamt  of  previously  to  his  acceffion.  But 
one  flep  has  pointed  out  the  propriety  of  ano- 
ther ;  and  it  has  only  been  the  readinefs  with 
which  their  complaints  have  been  liftened  to,  and 
the  facility  with  which  their  defires  have  been 
complied  with,  which  have  conducted  them  to 
this  ultimate  demand.  The  firft  redrefs  which 
was  petitioned  for  was  the  toleration  of  their  re- 
ligion.* This  was  hardly  expected,  but,  being 
obtained,  a  farther  wifii  was  expreffed,  which,  be- 
ing alfo  accomplished,  created  a  frefh  defire,  and 
fo  they  went  on,  increafing  in  their  demands  as 
their  demands  were  fatisfied,  till  they  have  left 
but  one  reftraint  unrepealed.  This  reftraint, 
which,  if  refcinded,  they  aver  would  be  the  com- 
pletion of  their  wifhes,  is  a  very  trifling  one  com- 
pared with  many  which  have  been  before  an- 
nulled, as  it  only  excludes  from  a  feat  in  Parlia- 
ment, the  higheft  ranks  in  the  army  and  navy, 
and  about  eighteen  or  twenty  confidential  officer 
of  (late.     Other  reftricliors  affected   the  whole 

*  The  system  of  concession  to  the  Roman  Catholics  began 
about  the  year  1773.  Previously  to  that  period,  they  laboured 
under  disabilities  which  placed  them  in  a  complete  state  of 
vassalage.  It  is,  however,  much  to  be  regretted  that  their 
turbulence  has  by  no  means  been  mitigated  by  the  favours 
conferred  on  them  by  the  legislature. 
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community,  but  this,  in  its  moll  enlarged  opera- 
tion, cannot  be  fuppofed  to  benefit  above  fifty  or 
fixty  individuals  out  of  the  aggregate  of  the  Ro- 
man Catholics  in  Ireland.  In  one  fenfe,  indeed, 
I  am  aware  that  it  may  be  faid  to  concern  the 
whole  body;  as,  if  this  limitation  were  removed,  all 
might  afpire  to  the  fituations  which  would  be 
thus  thrown  open  to  the  ambition  of  all.  Still 
this  is  {training  it  to  a  latitude  and  interpretation 
of  which  it  will  not  fairly  admit. 

The  Roman  Catholics  allege,  by  way  of  {hew- 
ing the  extent  of  this  grievance,  that  they  con- 
tribute to  the  taxes  equally  with  his  Majefty's 
other  fubjects,  without  being  confulted  in  the  inn 
pofition  of  them.     But  how  many  thoufands  and 
hundreds  of  thoufands  of  his  majefty's  fubje&s, 
in  all  parts  of  his  empire,  many  of  them  too  men 
of  confiderable  property  and  great  flake  in  the 
country,  are  placed  in  the  fame  predicament  ?     If 
thofe  who  have  no  voice  were  not  as  well  and  as 
efficiently  reprefented  as  thofe  who  have;  if  the 
protection  of  the  laws  were  only  extended  to  thofe 
who  aflifled  in  their  enaction  ;  or  if  they  were  ad- 
miniflered  with  partiality  towards  any  particular 
defcription  of  people  j  here  would  be  moft  ferious 
c<iufe  of  complaint.     But   the  Roman  Catholics 
muft   know   and   feel,  that    conflituted   as   the 
Parliament  is,  they  poflefs  in  every  refpecl  the  full 
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privileges  of  Britifh  fubjects  in  common  with 
others,  with  the  exception  of  one,  which  has  been 
withheld  on  grounds  very  intimately  connected 
with  the  fafety  of  the  country.  But  confidering 
the  extreme  caution  of  former  reigns,  a  caution 
warranted  by  very  found  reafons  of  ftate ;  con- 
fidering the  diftance  and  referve  with  which  the 
Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland  were  uniformly  re- 
garded by  his  Majefty's  predecefibrs;  it  muft  be 
allowed  that  they  have  received  innumerable 
blefllngs  from  the  prefent  king.*  The  difpofition 
to  comply  with  their  wiflies,  to  redrefs  their 
grievances,  and  to  reftore  them  to  a  proper  degree 
of  political  confiderition  in  the  flate,  has  been  moft 
liberally  demonftrated  ;  and  if  the  last  and,  as 
they  fay,  the  only  prayer  which  they  have  now  to 

*  The  Roman  Catholics  In  Ireland  enjoy  the  full  and  free 
exercise  of  their  religion,  and  colleges  have  even  been  founded 
by  the  state  for  the  education  of  their  clergy;  they  are  eligible 
to  offices,  the  emoluments  of  which  do  not  exceed  3001.  a 
year ;  they  can  bear  commissions  in  the  army  as  high  as  the 
rank  of  colonel ;  they  can  practise  at  the  bar,  and  sit  as  ma- 
gistrates ;  and  they  are  in  full  possession  of  the  elective 
franchise.  All  these  concessions  have  been  granted  by  his 
present  majesty.  They  are  thus  already  in  possession  of  every 
civil  right :  they  are  only  excluded  from  political  power ;  and 
if  we  consult  the  authority  of  history,  it  certainly  exhibits  very 
powerful  reasons  against  blending  people  of  all  religious  per~ 
suasions  in  the  government  of  a  country. 
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prefer,  {hould  be  rejected,  they  are  bound,  from  a 
fenfe  of  former  concefllons,  to  bear  the  difappoint- 
ment  with  patience  and  moderation. 

The  difabilities  under  which  they  long  laboured 
were  confidered,  at  the  time  at  which  they  were 
enforced,  as  effentially  neceflary  to  the  prefervation 
of  the  government,  and  of  the  ecclefiaftical  eftabliih- 
ment  of  the  empire  ;  and  although,  as  men  have 
become  more  enlightened,  and  the  church  and 
ftate  have  felt  themfelves  more  fecure,  many  of 
thefe  impediments  have  been  removed,  yet  fome 
may  ftill,  even  with  the  leaft  prejudiced,  be  fup- 
pofed  to  exift.  It  is,  therefore,  no  more  than 
prudence  requires,  to  deliberate  moft  maturely  on 
thefe  points  before  they  are  finally  repealed.* 

The  grand  objection  againft  the  wifdom  of  this 
meafure  is  the  difficulty  of  reconciling  the  tenets 
of  the  Church  of  Rome  with  the  fafety  of  the 
Church  of  England,  or,  indeed,  of  the  Britifh  con- 
ftitution.  The  doctrines  of  that  church  ftrike  at 
the  root  of  many  of  thofe  maxims  which  we  have 
been  accuftomed  to  hold  facred,  and  are  com- 
pletely fubverfive  of  that  mild  fyftem  of  forbear- 

*  We  must  ever  bear  in  mind,  that  the  despotism  of  the 
French  and  Spanish  monarchies  was,  in  great  measure,  esta- 
blished on  the  ruin  of  the  protestant  cause  in  those  countries; 
and  that  the  freedom  of  our  own  constitution  was,  in  great 
measure,  derived  from  its  success. 
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prevailing  religion  of  this  country  are  fo  eminently 
remarkable.  The  fpirit  of  profelytifm  among  the 
Roman  Catholics  is  already  fufficiently  active, 
without  arming  it  with  any  additional  means; 
and,  if  not  fo  fuccefsful  as  formerly,  that  diminu- 
tion is  not  to  be  attributed  to  any  relaxation 
of  their  zeal,  but  to  the  additional  know- 
ledge (that  moft  powerful  enemy  to  bigotry) 
which  has  been  diftributed  through  all  ranks  and 
clafles  of  the  population  of  moft  parts  of  the 
Britifh  empire.  Thefe  improvements  in  educa- 
cation  have,  however,  by  all  accounts,  by  no 
means  kept  pace  among  the  Irifli  peafants,  who, 
in  many  provinces,  are  reprefented  to  be  ftill  im- 
merfed  in  the  groffeft  ignorance. 

The  northern  parts  of  Ireland  are  the  moft 
orderly,  the  moft  enlightened,  the  moft  induftri- 
ous,  and,  confequently,  the  moft  profperous  and 
happy.  But  here  the  people  are  chiefly  pro- 
teftants;  which  proves  the  fuperior  influence  of  a 
mild  and  liberal  religion,  over  one  which  is  cal- 
culated to  reprefs  the  career  of  improvement,  to 
engender  lazinefs  and  vice,  and  to  imbrute  the 
very  underftanding  of  man.  The  fame  diftinction 
may  be  obferved  to  prevail  in  every  other  part  of 
Europe  where  proteftants  are  placed  in  compe- 
tition with  catholics.     The  tenets  of  the  former 
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encourage,  thofe  of  the  latter  confine,  the  energies 
of  our  beft  faculties.  A  ftate  of  ignorance  is,  in- 
deed, moft  confonant  with  the  views  of  the  Ro- 
mifli  church,  becaufe  that  ftate  is  beft  fuited  for 
the  reception  of  thofe  fuperftitious  and  erroneous 
doctrines  which  lay  the  foundation  of  that  blind 
attachment  for  which  its  members  are  fo  con- 
fpicuous. 

Thefe  fatal  obftructions  to  all  induftry,  activity, 
or  improvement,  might,  no  doubt,  by  wife  and 
wholefome  regulations,  be  materially  diminifhed. 
The  eftablifhment  of  fchools  in  different  parts  of 
Ireland,  fimilar  to  thofe  founded  in  Scotland, 
would  powerfully  conduce  to  the  removal  of  many 
of  thofe  prepofterous  prejudices  on  which  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  faith  is  reared.  This,  I  think,  fhould 
be  done  as  a  preparatory  ftep  to  complete  emanci- 
pation. We  fhould  alfo  endeavour  to  weaken 
the  influence  of  the  priefthood  over  the  lower 
claffes  j  an  inftrument  which  is  fo  often  made 
ufe  of  as  an  engine  of  oppreflion,  and  which,  by 
acting  on  the  imagination,  is  frequently  exercifed 
in  a  manner  which  is  highly  detrimental  to  morals, 
induftry,  and  happinefs.  This  might  be  effected 
by  making  a  national  provifion  for  thofe  who  are 
really  necefiary  for  the  difcharge  of  the  duties  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  church.  By  thus  granting 
ftipends  to  the  officiating  members,  you  would, 
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in  a  great  degree,  break  up  the  ruinous  connexion 
which  at  prefent  fubfifts  between  the  priefts  and 
their  followers.  By  rendering  them  dependent  on 
the  government,  you  would  in  the  fame  propor- 
tion attach  them  to  it ;  and  what  is  alfo  of  the 
greateft  importance,  you  would  have  an  opportu- 
nity of  felecting  the  moft  enlightened  and  the 
moft  worthy,  and  of  courfe,  of  putting  a  flop  to 
many  of  thofe  baneful  doctrines  which  are  at  pre- 
fent inculcated  with  fuch  deleterious  fuccefs.* 

After  all,  however,  one  great  difficulty  would  re- 
main to  obftrud  theaccomplifhmentof  this  final  act. 

According  to  the  conftitutional  law  of  this  em- 
pire the  king  is  placed,  and  for  very  wife  purpofes, 
at  the  head  of  the  church  and  ftate.  He  is  the 
fountain  from  which  all  honour,  and  one  of  the 
fountains  from  which  all  power,  flow.-f-  But  the 
acknowledged  head  of  the  Roman  Catholic  faith 
is  the  Pope;  a  perfon  from  whom  we  have  been 

*  The  terrors  of  excommunication  are  exercised  by  many 
of  these  priests  over  the  superstitious  multitude  with  most  pow- 
erful effect.  Many  of  the  higher  classes,  indeed,  are  not  ex- 
empt from  those  foolish  fears.  We  must  recollect  that  it  was 
the  influence  of  a  priest,  operating  on  the  bigotry  of  James  II. 
which  induced  that  monarch  to  break  his  coronation  oath,  by 
which  he  lost  his  crown. 

t  It  was  this  union  of  spiritual  and  civil  power  which  put 
an  end  to  those  dangerous  disputes  which  were  perpetually 
arising  respecting  the  limits  of  these  separate  jurisdictions. 
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for  near  three  centuries,  completely  feparated,  and 
whom,  from  a  recollection  of  paft  occurrences,  we 
ftill  regard  with  enmity  and  dread.  Yet  the  Ro- 
man Catholics  moft  ftedfaftly  and  profefTedly  look 
up  to  him  as  the  chief  whom  they  are  bound  to 
fupport ;  who  can  alone  confer  fpiritual  dignity  or 
preferment ;  and  alone  legalize  their  ecclefiaflicai 
proceedings.  In  church  affairs  he  holds  paramount 
jurifdiction  ;  he  is  ftill  confulted  in  all  clerical  con- 
cerns, and  all  their  titular  bilhops  are  ftill  nomi- 
nated by  him.  But  how  fuch  a  power,  or  fuch  an 
interference,  can  be  fubferibed  to  by  the  fovereign 
and  parliament  of  thefe  realms,  is  difficult  to  ima- 
gine. It  may,  indeed,  be  faid,that  the  emancipation 
of  the  Roman  Catholics  might  be  conditional,  and 
that  this  interference  and  acknowledged  fupre- 
macy  of  the  Pope  might  be  renounced.  *  This 
might  certainly,  in  fome  meafure,  remove  the 
ftumbling-block.        But    will    they   be   fatisfied 

*  It  is  said,  that  the  parts  of  the  consecration  oath  of  the  ca- 
tholic bishops  which  are  most  offensive  to  the  protestant 
church  have,  on  a  representation  to  the  pope,  been  by  his  order 
expunged ;  and  that  a  fresh  clause  has  been  introduced,  respect- 
ing allegiance  to  the  crown  such  as  was  approved  of  by  the 
late  empress  of  Russia  for  the  catholic  prelates  of  her  empire. 
It  is,  however,  difficult  to  comprehend  the  validity  of"  this  decla- 
ration ;  when  they,  at  the  same  time,  contend,  that  the  in- 
fallibility of  their  general  councils  must  for  ever  render  their 
principles  immutable. 
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with  fuch  a  limitation  ?  Will  they,  I  mean, 
not  only  apparently  but  really  be  fatisfied  ?  This 
point  mould  be  previoufly  fully  explained  and  un- 
der flood,  fo  as  to  put  all  future  difcuflion  of  the 
queftion  for  ever  at  reft. 

In  our  intercourfe  with  thefe  active  and  afpir* 
ing  agents,  we  cannot  proceed  with  too  much  cau- 
tion. We  mud  recollect  that  one  of  the  principles 
of  their  creed  is  to  miflead;  and  that  a  deception 
practifed  for  the  advancement  of  their  church,orthe 
diiTemination  of  their  religion,  lofes  in  their  eyes 
all  its  moral  guilt.  In  fhort,  for  any  crime  an  abfo- 
lution  is  an  atonement,  and  a  plenary  indulgence 
from  the  Pope  can  at  ence  whitewafli  the  whole 
fed.* 

*  What  are  we  to  think  of  the  pretensions  of  the  Romish 
church,  when,  even  in  an  enlightened  age,  we  find  Leo  X. 
openly  carrying  on  a  spiritual  traffic,  to  the  total  dissolution  01 
virtue,  religion,  and  morals  ?  This  artful  pontifF,  who  well 
knew  how  to  take  advantage  of  the  stupidity  and  superstition 
of  mankind,  published  a  general  sale  of  indulgences  which 
were  to  operate  as  a  complete  remission  of  sins,  and  to  restore 
to  the  primitive  purity  of  baptism.  Stated  prices  were  fixed 
for  particular  crimes.  The  popes  still  claim  this  dispensing 
power ;  and  although  no  liberal  or  honest  man  would  avail 
himself  of  it,  yet  there  are  many  wicked,  artful,  and  designing 
people,  still  left  to  practise  on  the  credulity  of  an  ignorant 
peasantry,  who  may  turn  it,  as  indeed  they  have,  to  the 
worst  of  purposes. 

Now 
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Now  fuppoling  all  this  to  profper,  even  in  a  po- 
litical point  of  view,  the  Pope  being  their  paftoral 
leader,  and  the  director  and  guide  of  their  con- 
fcience,  and,  at  the  fame  time,  a  mere  creature  and 
ioftrument  in  the  hands  of  Bonaparte,  one  can 
eafily  imagine  a  good  deal  of  embarraffment  and 
mifchief  arifing  out  of  the  fubject.*  The  nature 
of  the  limitations  muft  be  therefore  precifely  de- 
fined, and  the  conditions  on  which  emancipation 
mould  be  confented  to  moft  unequivocally  dated, 
otherwife  it  may  only  be  an  introduction  to 
frefh  claims  and  pretentions,  till,  at  laft,  the  very 
act  of  fettlement  itfelf  is  affailed. 

Notwithstanding  all  that  I  have  faid,  I  am  {till 
a  friend  to  emancipation,  but  cautioufly  and  fea- 
fonably  conceded.  Before  the  Irifh  rebellion,  I  ra- 
ther wiihed  it  to  take  place.  The  horrible  events 
of  thofe  difgraceful  times,  if  they  have  not  deftroy- 
ed  my  opinion  as  to  the  policy  of  granting  it  at 
all,  have  very  much  ftaggered  it  as  to  the  policy 
of  granting  it  now.  A  meafure  of  this  nature, 
when  once  acceded  to,  cannot  be  recalled.  Al- 
though no  political  incapacity  mould  be  continued 
longer  than  the  neceflity  of  the  cafe  requires,  we  are 
for  that  very  reafon,  before  we  repeal  it,  bound  to 

*  The  order  of  Jesuits,  which  was  finally  suppressed  by  Gan- 
ganelli,  has  been  lately  restored  by  the  present  Pope  at  the 
deiire  of  Bonaparte,  with  what  views  it  is  easy  to  guess. 
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afcertain  whether  the  neceflity  no  longer  exift.   No 
reform  mould  be  matter  of  mere  metaphyseal  con- 
jecture :  we  fhould,  beforehand,  be  morally  cer- 
tain of  its  good  effects.     The  catholics,  in  many 
inftances,  on  that  melancholy  occafion,  committed 
the  moil  defperate  outrages,  and  proved  that  the 
extermination  of  the  proteftants  was  not  altoge- 
ther abfent  from  their  thoughts.*     There  is  alfo  a 
powerful  party  among  them,  denominated  the  fe- 
paratifts,   who   are  difpofed   to  go  any  lengths. 
Thefe  fentiments,  I  am  fully  convinced,   are  far 
from  being  efpoufed  by  men  of  fenfe,  character, 
or  weight,  ftill  they  have  been  exprefied  by  a  fet 
of  mifled  mifcreants  of  that  perfuafion,  and  ought 
not  only  to  induce  caution,  but  to  retard  the  ful- 
filment of  their  views.     That   rebellion,  with  all 
the  barbarous  enormities  with  which  it  was  accom- 
panied, has  certainly  difpofed  me  to  confider  the 
meafure  in  a  very  different  light,  and,  warmly  as 
I  might  have  advocated  it  before,  I  am  now  decid- 
edly of  opinion,  that  the  time  is  not  yet  come  at 
which  it  miorht  be  granted  without  rifk.  The  iitu- 
ation  of  Ireland,    notwithstanding  what  has  been 
advanced  to  the  contrary,  is   ftill  very   critical. 

*  The  massacre  of  the  protestants  in  the  barn  of  Sculla- 
bogue  so  late  as  the  year  1798  is  one  of  the  greatest  stains  that 
disfigures  the  history  of  any  country. 
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Much  mifchief  is  ftill  carrying  an.*  The  miners 
are  at  work,  and  we  muft  guard  againft  the  explo- 
fion.  Times  and  circumftances  muft  be  weighed. 
Let  the  deluded  Irifh  firft  return  to  their  duty  ;  let 
them  firft  prove  that  they  are  good  and  loyal  fub- 
jects ;  let  thofe  embers  of  fedition  and  rebellion 
be  firft  extinct ;  before  they  make  the  application  j 
and  let  them  have  no  room  to  fuppofe  that  what 
mould  be  bellowed  from  indulgence  is  extorted 
from  fear.  The  Irifh  emancipation  alfo  involves 
a  queftion  of  much  importance  in  this  country, 
as,  on  the  emancipation  of  the  Roman  Catholics 
in  Ireland,  thofe  of  England  would  certainly  be 
entitled  to  participate  in  the  benefit.  The  Teft 
Acls  muft  alfo  be  immediately  repealed,!  and  peo- 

*  This  is  evidently  the  opinion  of  the  government  of  this 
country,  from  their  having  deemed  it  necessary  to  continue 
the  suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  in  Ireland.  In  the 
debate  which  took  place  on  that  subject  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons on  the  8th  of  February,  it  was  curious  to  hear  Mr. 
Windham  arguing  against  the  measure  ;  he  who,  whilst  iu 
administration,  was  so  violent  on  the  opposite  side. 

f  The  Test  Act,  which  passed  in  1673,  obliges  all  persons,  ' 
holding  any  public  office,  to  take  the  oath  of  supremacy  and  al- 
legiance ;  to  receive  the  sacrament  according  to  the  rites  of  the 
church  of  England ;  and  to  abjure  all  belief  in  the  doctrine  of 
transubstantiation.  The  second  Test  Act,  which  passed  in 
1678,  declares  popery  idolatry,  and  excludes  all  members, 
who  refuse  to  take  it,  from  both  houses  of  parliament.  When 
it  was  sent  up  to  the  Lords,  the  Duke  of  York  made  an  appeal 
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pie  of  every  religious  perfuafion  muft  be  fet  free. 
Though  the  church  of  England  be  ftrong  from  its 
purity,  its  liberality,  and  the  general  character  of 
its  minifters,  yet  much  caution  and  enquiry  are  in- 
cumbent before  fuch  an  innovation  is  affented  to. 
At  all  events  I  fhould  wifh  the  difcuflion  to  be  poft- 
poned  till  the  reftoration  of  peace. 

When  that  blefling  {hall  arrive  it  is  quite  ufe- 
lefs  to  furmife.  I  fear  that  it  is  flill  very  remote. 
So  many  ferious  caufes  of  lafting  enmity  and  ex- 
afperation  have  been  accumulated  by  the  govern- 
ment of  France  againit  this  country,  that  fignal 
muft  be  the  atonement,  and  vaft  the  changes,  be- 
fore any  thing  like  reconciliation  can  be  hoped  for. 
There  is  fo  much  to  undo  before  any  thing  can  be 
done,  even  as  preliminary  to  pacification,  that  the 
councils  and  conduct  of  France  muft  be  nearly 
reverfed  before  we  can  ever  again  liften  to  propo- 
fals,  or  confent  to  a  ceffation  of  hoftile  attack. 
Bonaparte  has,  throughout  his  career,  fet  fo  com- 
pletely at  defiance  every  prefcriptive  rule  of  reli- 
gion, or  morals,  or  law,  or  temperance,  or  com- 
mon decency,  that  I  fhould  be  at  a  lofs  to  define 

to  the  house,  and,  on  a  motion  of  his  own,  an  exception  in  his 
favour  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  two.  This  small  majority 
was  a  proof  of  the  opinion  of  the  country,  and  the  use  which 
the  Duke  afterwards  made  of  the  indulgence  I  need  not  state. 
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on  what  principles  of  union  we  could  be  brought 
to  agree. 

When  the  peace  of  Amiens  was  confented  to  by 
the  blind  and  yielding  adminiftration  of  this  coun- 
try, every  motive  of  prudence,  policy,  or  ambi- 
tion, which  can  be  fuppofed  to  operate  on  the 
head   or   heart  of    man,  feemed   to   enjoin,  on 
the  part  of  the   French   government,   the   moil 
fcrupulous  obfervance  of  its  terms  ;  yet  Bonaparte 
chofe  to  break  them.     Judging,   from   the  hu- 
miliating conditions  of  that  treaty,   and   the  ea- 
gernefs   with    which  they    had    been   accepted, 
that    fuch  a   difpofition   could   only  arife  from 
the  abfolute  neceffity  of  the  cafe,  he  confidered  us 
as  a  vanquifhed  and  proftrate  people.    He  confe- 
quently  thought  it  no  longer  requifite  to  practife 
difguife,  as  the  more  openly  he  exprefled  his  con- 
tempt, the  more  likely  was  he,  in  his  own  opinion, 
to  maintain  his  fuperiority.     Luckily,  however, 
in  this  inftance,  the  people  and  the  government  of 
this  country  were  at  variance,  and  what  the  latter 
would  pofiibly  without  a  murmur  have  fubmitted 
to,  the  former  felt  the  neceffity  of  refenting.     It 
was  the  decifive  caft  of  this  fentiment  which  exo- 
nerated the  commonwealth,  and  firft  roufed  the  mi- 
nifters  from  their  numbers.     Repeated  infults  and 
menaces  had   fired  the  blood   of  a  high  fpirited 
people.    They  felt  the  Rain  on  their  honour  ;  they 
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felt  that  their  independence  was  endangered,  and 
loudly  vociferated  for  arms.  Everyincentive  ftimu- 
lated  their  feelings ;  the  actual,  the  retrofpeclive, 
and  the  profpective  view.  Theyjuftly  comprehend- 
ed the  dignified  part  which  they  had  to  fuftain. 
They  dwelt  on  the  feats  of  ancient  ftory;  they  re- 
collected the  power  which  they  had  juft  evinced  j 
they  beheld  concentrated  the  laurels  which, 
through  a  long  and  luminous  feries  of  ages,  had 
wreathed  their  warriors'  brows  ;  they  recounted 
the  victories  of  their  anceftors,  and  thofe  which 
had  been  achieved  by  a  living  generation  ;  they 
difdained  the  ill-merited  conclulions  which  this 
minion  of  fortune  had  ventured  to  difclofe  ;  and, 
whilft  they  dcfpifed  his  threats,  they  refolved  to 
punifh  his  infolence.  Then,  and  not  till  then, 
war  was  thought  of  by  the  government.  They 
were  egged  on  to  their  duty  by  the  clamours  of 
the  nation.  They  deemed  it  prudent  to  yield 
to  the  juft  indignation  of  an  injured  country  ;  to 
temporize  no  longer;  but  to  become  the  organ  of 
the  people's  voice. 

If  ever  a  war  were  embarked  in  with  fear- 
ful reluctance  by  a  government,  or  unanimous 
zeal  by  a  people,  it  is  this.  Every  pulfe  beat  in 
unifon,  and  cvjry  heart  panted  for  revenge.  In- 
llead  of  being  deterred  from  the  laft  rcfort  of 
power  by  the  empty  threat   of  invafion,  it  was 
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this  very  threat  which  exafperated  us  to  action. 
The  vivifying  warmth  of  patriotifm  diffufed  itfelf 
through  the  land,  and  every  breaft  was  penetrated 
by  the  genial  heat.  We  were  impreffed  with  the 
neceffity  of  contention,  and  with  the  value  of  the 
prize  for  which  we  were  about  to  contend.  We  were 
convinced  that  we  muft  either  forfeit,  or  preferve, 
the  accumulated  glory  and  bleffings  of  ages.  All  the 
ineftimable  advantages  which  diftinguifh  this  great 
and  free  country,  and  which  have  grown  out  of 
the  prudent  perfeverance  and  a&ive  labours  of 
many  centuries,  were  now  at  Hake.  We  alfo  an- 
ticipated in  our  own  ruin,  the  wreck  of  laws  and 
governments,  and  the  total  diflblution  of  religion, 
morals,  and  focial  order,  through  the  civilized 
world.  We  felt  that  we  alone  had  the  firmnefs 
to  refift  a  confuming  fire  which  was  overfpread- 
ing  Europe,  and  which,  in  its  fatal  and  rapid  pro- 
grefs,  was  fweeping  away  every  benefit  and  orna- 
ment of  life. 

We,  therefore,  fearlefs  of  confequences,  girt  on 
the  fword.  The  gauntlet  was  thrown  down 
in  defperation :  we  have  taken  it  up  with  com- 
pofure.  We  have  accepted  the  defiance  j  but  the 
challenger  has  broken  his  appointment ;  and  has 
hitherto  fhrunk  from  the  field.  We  have  faved 
our  country  :  he  has  involved  his  more  inex- 
tricably than  ever.     Moral  evil   is  the   parent  of 
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natural  evil,  and  France  will  long  have  to  mourn 
the  acts  of  her  leaders. 

Bonaparte  has  kept  arTembled  his  troops  and 
his  gun-boats  in  formidable  array  ;  but,  notwith- 
standing his  repeated  declarations  to  Lord  Whit- 
worth,  that,  whatever  might  be  the  confequences, 
he  would  head  an  invading  army,  their  manoeu- 
vres and  operations,  with  their  vain-glorious  gene- 
ral, have  been  hitherto  difgracefully  confined  to 
their  own  mores.  Inftead  of  acting  the  part  of 
a  warrior,  he  has  ftruttcd  on  the  ftage,  with  a 
fweeping  train,  in  the  character  of  a  mock  Em- 
peror ;  and  inftead  of  ratifying  his  pretentions  as 
a  commander,  has  been  amufing  his  gaping  and 
frivolous  ilaves  with  pantomimical  extravagances 
and  dumb  fhow. 

He  has,  indeed,  fince  his  acceflion  to  the  Impe- 
rial dignity,  by  way  of  tranfmitting  intelligence 
to  his  faithful  fubjects,  condefcended  to  inform 
them  of  their  happinefs  and  profperity,  of  which 
they,  till  then,  poor  fouls  !  had  been  perfectly 
ignorant.  In  this  view  he  was  pleafed  to  deliver 
a  fpeech  on  the  26th  of  laft  December  to  the  Legif- 
lative  Body  ;  and  likewife,  for  a  fimilar  humane 
purpofe,  to  order  to  be  read,  a  few  days  after,  by 
one  of  the  Prefidents  of  the  fame  enlightened 
affembly,  a  paper,  called  an  expqfition  of  the  prefent 
ftate  of  France.     Now  whether  the  round  arTer- 
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tions  which  thefe  ftrange  documents  contain  be 
true  or  falfe,  as  no  one  in  France  will  venture  to 
contradict,  or  even  to  inveftigate  them,  all  ideas 
about  their  authenticity  muft  depend  on  the  opi- 
nion entertained  of  the  veracity  of  their  author. 
Under  a  free  government  every  meafure  is  can- 
vafled  before  the  experiment  is  made,  and  the 
fpirit  of  enquiry  is  fure  to  detect  and  expofe  the 
errors  which  may  attend  it.  Defpotifm,  amidft 
the  fear  and  filence  which  furround  it,  purfues  a 
different  courfe.  Abfurd  as  its  acts  or  ftatements 
may  be,  no  one  will  be  found  bold  enough  to  re- 
fill the  one,  or  to  arraign  the  other.  But  whether 
true  or  falfe,  the  ftate  papers  in  queftion  muft  be 
regarded  as  a  moft  curious  production,  and  every 
way  worthy  of  having  been  manufactured  by  the 
cabinet  of  St.  C!oud. 

In  Bonaparte's  moft  gracious  fpeech  from  the 
throne,  which  he  addrefies  to  the  princes  and  others 
of  that  auguft  affembly,  he  dwells  with  exultation 
on  the  flouriftiing  ftate  of  the  finances,  afluring 
them  that  no  new  lacrifices  will  be  required : 
(a  problem  which  remains  to  be  demonftrated ;) 
and,  by  way  of  proving  his  aflertion,  that  he  has 
no  wiih  of  exercifing  a  domineering  influence,  he 
modeftly  informs  them,  that  he  is  determined  not 
to  relinquifh  what  he  has  already  acquired.  The 
anfwers  or  addrefles  are  a  worthy  corollary  to  the 
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imperial  oration,  in  which,  they,  with  true  French 
audacity,  impiety,  and  complaifance,  talk  of  laws, 
morals,  and  religion,  in  the  fame  breath,  and  no 
doubt  with  the  fame  veneration  and  conviction, 
in  which  they  mention  the  fenthnents  of  modera- 
tion and  peace  which  have  conftantly  animated 
the  moft  profane,  infatiable,  and  turbulent  man 
of  the  age. 

The  cxpofition,  which  may  be  confidcred  as 
an  appendix  to  the  imperial  fpeech,  is  a  ftill 
more  extraordinary  compofition.  Contrary  how- 
ever to  the  rules  which  are  fo  ftrongly  re- 
commended by  Horace,  it  opens  at  once  with 
a  blaze  about  plots,  and  confpiracies,  to  which 
fucceeds  a  gentle  defcription  of  internal  prof- 
perity.  Then  comes  the  profperity  of  St.  Do- 
mingo (not  a  word  about  the  new  Emperor 
Jacques,  who  claims  feniority  to  Bonaparte,* 
nor  of  all  the  outrages  which  make  the  very 
life-blood  run  cold,  which  have  defolated  that 
once-flouriihing  iiland),  Martinique,  and  other  co- 
lonial pofleilions.  We  are  next  told  that  their 
armies  are  contented  to  remain  at  home;  and  that 
their  feamen  are  learning  tactics  in  their   own 

*  Dessalines  was  crowned  Emperor  of  Hayti  on  the  13th  of 
October  1804 :  Bonaparte  was  crowned  at  Paris  on  the  2d  of 
December  following. 
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ports.  The  firft  act  of  this  dramatic  exhibition 
is  clofed  with  the  account  of  a  conqueft  (the  only 
one  which  France  has  made)  over  an  unarmed 
and  unfufpicious  people  with  whom  file  was  at 
profound  peace,  and  whofe  fecurity  was  apparent- 
ly guarantied  by  the  principal  continental  powers. 
This  transaction  is  defcanted  on  with  wonderful 
effect. 

The  fecond  act  opens  with  a  kind  of  geographi- 
cal defcription  or  analyfis  of  Europe,  which,  how- 
ever, is  rather  laconically  delineated.  Spain,  we 
are  informed,  is  at  war — other  parts  are  in  repofe. 
But  the  manner  in  which  they  are  alluded  to,  is  a 
fort  of  barometer  to  Bonaparte's  own  fenfations, 
and  enables  us  to  form  a  tolerably  correct  judgment 
of  the  actual  relations  which  they  bear  to  France. 

The  Italian  and  Helvetian  republics,  the  crea- 
tion of  his  own  power,  are  molt  lavifhly  pane- 
gyrized. The  Batavian  republic,  which  is  not  fo 
immediately  the  offspring  of  his  fancy,  and  which 
is  at  Lift  beginning  to  fhew  fome  fpirit  of  difcon- 
tcnt  and  renftance,  is  as  feverely  reprimanded. 
The  Emperor  of  Germany  is  not  recognifed  by 
that  proud  title ;  but,  in  order  to  render 
him  fecondary  to  Bonaparte,  is  termed  the 
Emperor  of  Auvtria  ;  and,  whilft  an  attempt  is 
made  to  degrade  him  from  his  political  confe- 
rence   by    detaching   him  from     all    controul 
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over  the  Germanic  Body  as  their  fupreme  chief, 
he  is  modeftly  counfelled  to  purfue  his  com- 
mercial arrangements.  The  ftates  of  Germany, 
feparated  from  their  Emperor,  are  to  preferve 
their  friendly  relations  with  France.  The  empe- 
ror of  Rufiia  is  alfo  advifed  to  follow  his  plans 
of  trade,  and  to  improve  the  internal  economy  of 
his  extennve  dominions.  The  inevitable  ruin  of 
Turkey,  now  no  longer  an  ally  of  France,  is  con- 
fidently predicted.  The  Kings  of  Pruffia  and 
Denmark  are  coldly  praifed,  and,  as  for  poor 
Sweden  and  Naples,  they  are  not  even  noticed. 

From  this  abridged  hiftory,  frivolous  and  con- 
temptible as  it  may  appear  in  the  outline,  we  can 
very  plainly  gather  that  Bonaparte  is  lofing  his  in- 
fluence on  the  continent,  and   with  bis  influence 
his  temper.     The  rage  and  chiidifh  petulance  of 
his  character  are  continually  predominant,  and  as 
he  fpeaks  with  feverity,  or  with  favour,  or  with 
indifference,  of  a  power,   we  can  pretty  nearly 
•trace  the  degree  of  political  intimacy  or  alienation 
which    exiits  between  that   power  and   France. 
Thus  it  is  eafy  to  perceive,  that  PruiTia  and  Den- 
mark have  given  offence  ;  that  Ruflia  and  Turkey 
are  forming  alliances  elfewhere  ;    that  Auftria  is 
indifpofed  ;  that    the  Hates   of  Germany  are  fuf- 
pecled  ;  and  that  Naples   and  Sweden  are  hoftile. 
Of  his   appendages,   that   Italy  and  Switzerland 
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are,  for  the  prefent,  quiet  ;  but  that  Holland  is 
difpofed  to  revolt.  The  peroration,  which  has 
a  fympathetic  connexion  with  the  exordium,  con- 
cludes with  a  threat  againft  England,  but  rather 
lefs  rudely  delivered  than  that  of  laft  year  (no 
doubt    from  his    hidi    rank    in   the  fafhionable 
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world,  and  the  additional  polifh  of  his  auditory) 
and  an  affurance  that  France  will  accept  of  no 
conditions  but  thofe  of  the  treaty  of  Amiens. 
Thefe  declarations,  like  his  boafts  of  invafion,  are 
recorded  fentiments  ;  and,  like  them,  will  in  all 
probability  be  renounced.  Bonaparte  is  fo  much  in 
the  habit  of  breaking  his  promifes,  and  of  flying 
from  his  engagements,  that  his  declaration,  as  a 
declaration,  is  of  little  importance.  He  will  eafily 
be  able  to  accommodate  it  to  his  intereft,  and  we 
mall,  I  truft,  be  careful  to  make  him  lower  his 
tone.* 

To 

*  On  the  4th  of  February  last  a  second  kind  of  exposition, 
or  report,  was  made  by  order  of  Bonaparte  to  the  Conserva- 
tive Senate  by  Talleyrand — to  the  Legislative  Body  by 
Segur,  and  to  the  Tribunate  by  St.  Jean  d'Angely.  The 
two  first  were  pompous  but  rather  moderate  ;  but  as  for  the 
last,  it  would  be  difficult  to  crowd  more  nonsense,  more  false- 
hood, more  profaneness,  more  vulgar  abuse,  or  more  fulsome 
flattery,  into  a  smaller  compass.  Talleyrand  says,  that  a  ten 
years'  state  of  delay  would  of  all  menaces  be  the  most  terri- 
ble to  us— It  would  certainly  be  the  most  convenient  for  them, 
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To  prove  indeed,  in  the  outfet,  his  utter  in- 
confiftency,  a  few  days  after  this  pompous  ftate- 
ment  is  delivered,  he  fends  a  meffenger  to  Eng- 
land with  overtures  of  peace.  What,  fo  foon  ! 
even  before  his  hiftorical,  or  dramatical,  or  fabu- 
lous compofition,  can  be  circulated  through  his 
own  dominions.  It  mud  be  owned  that  his  pro- 
ductions will  not  ftand  the  teft  of  criticifm.  They 
are  governed  by  no  rules : — All  the  unities  of 
Ariftotle  are  departed  from  ;  there  is  neither  be- 
ginning, middle,  nor  end.  But  I  fuppofe  the 
lire  of  genius  is  intended  to  make  amends  for  the 
wild  eccentricities  and  puerile  irregularities  with 
which  they  abound.  But  what,  in  Ibbernefs,  or  in 
common  fenfe,  are  we  to  think  of  all  thefe  glaring 
abfurdities  and  contradictions  ?  The  fword  in 
one  hand,  the  olive  in  the  other  ;  the  fmile  of 
treachery  on  one  cheek,  the  frown  of  defiance  on 
the   other ;    excommunications   and   anathemas, 

Segur,  although  he  asserts  that  France  condescends  not  to  re- 
turn invective,  says,  a  little  lower  down,  that  we  are  the  eter- 
nal enemy  of  the  liberty  of  the  seas  and  the  tranquillity  of 
nations— and  St.  Jean  d'Angely,  among  other  ^sagacious  dis- 
coveries, informs  the  Tribunate,  that  France  lias  already  over- 
come three  out  of  four  of  the  chances  which  obstructed  her 
views.  The  three  overcome  are  the  assembly  of  her  ships, 
her  flotilla,  and  her  men — the  fourth,  which  remains  to  be 
orercome,  is  the  invasion. 
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profeflions  of  friendlhip  and  looks  of  partiality, 
ail  huddled  together,  not  offered  as  alternatives, 
but  prefented  at  the  fame  moment. 

And  can  this  man  pofiibiy  imagine,  even  in  the 
moft  furious  paroxifms  of  his  infanity,  in  all  the 
extravagance  of  his  fancy,  in  the  wildnefs  of  his 
moft  incoherent  fpeculations,  in  the  ruinous  hurry 
and  buftle  of  thofe  fchemes  which   he  is  perpe- 
tually hatching  for  the  woe  of  mankind,  that  we 
are  a  people  to  be  again  duped  by  the  audaciouf- 
nefs  or  the  folemnity  of  his  profeflions  ?     Can  he 
fuppofe  that  we  are  fo  very  fimple,  fo  very  credu- 
lous and   inexperienced  ?     Can  he  conceive,  that 
we,  who  know  that  his  whole  life  has  been  a  tifiue 
of  the  crueleft  enormities  and  the  bafeft  deceit, 
under   which   we   have   fo   lately    fmarted,  will 
allow  ourfelves  to  be  again   over-reached  by  the 
profligacy  or  the  duplicity  of  his  character  ?    This 
Proteus,  who   has  affumed  every  ihape,  who  has 
been,  by  turns,  an  engineer,  a  public  executioner, 
a  general,  a  poifoner,  a  deferter,  a  conful,  an  empe- 
ror, and  an  aflaflin,and  who  would  now  affume  the 
mild  and  beneficent  character  of  a  pacificator,  can 
he  imagine,  that,  blazed  abroad  as  his  infamy  has, 
been  in  every  market  town,  and  village,  and  ham- 
let, of  this  empire,  we  are  again   to   be  gulled 
by  his  impoftures?     He  has  a  fecond  time  tried 
his    malice  j    he  has   a  fecond   time  effayed  his 
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power.  He  has,  by  every  invention  and  mode, 
(fave  that  of  honour)  fought  to  accomplifh  our 
downfall  and  deftruction.  But  whilft  his  own 
forces  have  been  every  where  cooped  up ;  whilft 
their  laurels,  their  flrength,  and  their  patience,  are 
withering  in  inaction  ;  he  has  found  us  abfolutely 
impregnable.  We  have  been  ranging  at  large, 
infuJting  him  in  his  very  ports ;  and  making  him 
retreat  from'  our  vengeance. 

The  conviction  of  thefe  difgraces  is  not  only 
ftamped  on  his  own  mind,  but  is  beginning  to 
make  a  vifible  impreffion  on  the  continental 
powers.  They  feel  his  impotence  and  our  fecurity, 
and  from  it  would  at  length  derive  and  eftablifh 
their  own  fuccefs.  They  are  beginning  to  take 
courage,  and  to  grow  warm,  by  our  example.  They 
are  beginning,  properly  to  underftand,  and  duly  to 
appreciate,  the  real  merits  of  this  arch-impoftor. 
They  are  beginning  to  fee  through  the  quackeries 
of  this  ftate  empiric,  who  has,  for  fo  long  a  time, 
been  amufino;  them  with  his  fooleries,  whilft  he 
has  been  deftroying  them  with  his  drugs.  And, 
above  all,  they  are  beginning  to  comprehend  their 
own  interefts,  which  are  fo  radically  adverfe  to 
his,  and  to  which  they  have  hitherto  been  fo 
unaccountably  blind. 

His  Majefty's  fpeech  from  the  throne,  which 
is  one  of  the  mod  fatisfactory  that  we  have,  for  a 
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long  time  heard,  after  dwelling  upon  various 
topics,  concludes  with  a  moft  animating  affurance. 
He  informs  us,  that  he  is  earneftly  difpofed 
for  peace,  but  that  no  peace  can  be  made  without 
bearing  a  relation  to  the  continent,  with  which, 
if  not  the  fafety,  at  leaft  the  tranquillity,  of  this 
country  is  fo  intimately  blended. 

As  to  fecurity,  we  have  at  length,  I  guefs,  proved 
even  to  the  dark  and  fceptical  mind  of  Bonaparte 
himfelf,  that,  independently  of  every  afliftance ; 
that,  even  with  the  reft  of  Europe  leagued 
againft  us,  we  can  indifputably  command  it.  On 
this  point  we  require  no  fuccour.  The  vigour 
of  the  country  is  more  than  adequate  to  its  de- 
fence againft  any  force  which  may  be  defperate 
enough  to  venture  on  the  experiment  of  attack- 
ing it. 

It  is,  at  the  fame  time,  moft  gratifying  and  con- 
folatory  to  perceive,  that  the  continental  powers 
are,  at  length,  awakening  from  their  deep  (lum- 
bers ;  that  they  are  about  to  {hake  off  the 
benumbing  torpor  by  which  they  have  been  en- 
tranced ;  and  that  they  are  preparing  to  define 
limits  to  the  ambition  and  ufurpation  of  an  in- 
fulting  and  pernicious  tyrant.  Bonaparte  is  raifed 
high,  but  not  above  the  ftroke  of  adverfity ; 
and,  whilft  his  fycophants  are  extolling  the 
extent   of    his   power,   fortune   is   perhaps   me- 
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ditating  a  fatal  blow.  He  feems  aware  of  this  him- 
felf.  Whilft  he  is  furrounded  by  his  fatellites,  he 
is  dreading  the  infurre&ion  of  his  people,  and 
fits  trembling  amidft  the  adulation  of  regal  pomp. 
He  is  perhaps  beginning  to  difcover  that  the 
weight  of  a  crown  is  too  ponderous  for  his  brow 
to  fuftain,  and  much  would  he  probably  give,  if 
he  could  throw  off  his  crimes  with  his  purple,  and 
defcend,  if  not  with  fplendid,  at  leaft  with  fpot- 
lefs,  fame,  to  a  private  ftation.  He  has  climbed 
up  to  a  pinnacle  on  which  he  totters,  and  the  pre- 
cipices which  encompafs  him  are  gaping  for  their 
prey.  With  fuch  fears  as  thefe  to  diflurb  his 
nightly  reft,  and  to  derange  his  waking  dreams, 
he  has  again  had  recourfe  to  the  mallow  expe- 
pedient  of  propofing  negotiation.  The  hope  of 
conciliating  the  irritated  feelings  of  his  degraded 
fubjects  ;  of  appealing  the  increafing  diflatisfac- 
tion  of  an  incenfcd  foldiery  ;  of  fpreading  difcon- 
tent  among  us,  and  difunion  among  our  allies,  and 
thus  embarrafiing  and  enfeebling  the  councils  of 
this  nation,  thefe  motives  have  all  combined  to  re- 
commend the  late  meafurc. 

He  has  thus  again  fought  to  amufe  and  delude 
us  by  pacific  profeflions.  An  anfwer  has  been 
already  returned,  confident  with  the  fpirit,  the 
dignity,  and  alio  with  -the  moderation,  of  this 
country.     He  has  been  informed,  that  in  addition 
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to  the  fafety  of  the  Continent,  which  we  fhall  ever 
regard  with  jealoufy  and  becoming  intereft,  no 
further  explanation  can  be  entered  into,  till  we 
have  confulted  with  thofe  continental  powers 
with  whom  we  are,  at  prefent,  "  in  confiden- 
tial intercourfe  and  connexion.,,  Thus,  without 
the  permiffion  of  this  foolifh  and  intemperate 
boafter,  who  was  completely  to  infulate  us;  to 
banifh  us  from  all  concern  with  continental 
arrangements  ;  even  to  cut  us  off  from  all  political 
and  commercial  communion  with  the  reft  of  the 
world ;  former  relations  are  again  arifing,  and 
people  are  beginning  to  be  convinced  of  the  bene- 
fits of  our  interference.  The  energies  of  this 
country  feem  fixed  under  a  more  vigorous  ad- 
miniftration,  and  Mr.  Pitt's  illuftrious  name  is 
diffufing  confidence  through  Europe.  Ruflia  is 
fpecifically  mentioned ; Sweden, Pruflia, and Auftria 
are  hinted  at.  Let  then  the  Corfican  beware ! — 
But  he  has  folemnly  declared,  that  he  will  pre- 
ferve  what  he  has  acquired  ;  and  that  nothing  but 
the  terms  of  the  treaty  of  Amiens  will  fatisfy  him. 
Whilft  he  holds  this  language,  accommodation 
mud  be  moft  diftant  from  our  thoughts.  Whv 
talk  of  peace,  if  fuch  are  to  be  the  preliminary 
itipulations  which  are  to  ferve  as  the  bafis  of  the 
conditions  which  he  means  to  propofe?  This  coun- 
try having  renamed  the  war  in  confequence  of  his 
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grofs  infraction  of  every  article  of  that  humiliat- 
ing treaty,  is  it  to  be  prefumed  that  we  fhall  again 
agree  to  thofe  identical  terras?  After  having 
found  our  very  fafety  endangered  from  the  mode 
in  which  his  unruly  appetency  prompted  him  to 
difregard  the  very  fpirit  and  letter  of  that  degrad- 
ing act,  are  we  likely  again  to  commit  the  fame 
deplorable  error  ? 

The  laft  peace  was  convenient  for  him  in  the 
higheft  degree,  and  was,  in  the  fame  degree,  peri- 
lous for  us.  It  enabled  him  to  follow  with  full 
fecurity  his  infidious  and  ambitious  machinations: 
it  reduced  us  to  the  humble  office  of  inoffen- 
fpe&ators.  Not  fuch  fpectators  as  a  Britiih 
audience  ufually  confifls  of,  but  fuch  as  "vifit 
fights  under  a  defpotic  government,  where,  if 
they  cannot  applaud,  they  must  not  difapprove,  and 
where  the  extent  of  liberty  is  to  condemn  in 
filence. 

Such  was  the  infulting  accommodation  which 
was  required  by  the  French  from  the  Britifh  go- 
vernment. Such  was  the  commanding  province 
which  that  c;overnment  both  erected  and  afiumed. 
The  rule  of  Bonaparte's  defpotifm  was  to  extend  to 
every Britifhheart.  His  meafures  we  were  no  longer 
at  liberty  to  canvafs.  Like  the  Omnipotent,  the 
prefence  of  his  power  was  to  pervade  the  ani- 
mal  and   material  wrorld.     He  was  not  only  to 
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be  chief  machinift,  but  he  was  to  dive  into  in- 
ferior arrangements.  He  was  not  only  to  produce 
the  effedt,  but  he  was  to  direct  every  movement, 
to  arrange  every  pulley,  to  pull  every  firing.  All 
this  was  to  be  ordained  and  fulfilled  according-  to 
his  fancy,  and  we,  who  had  paid  fo  dearly  for  the 
fpectacle,  were  to  take  every  thing  for  granted : 
we  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  look  on,  to  affent,  or 
to  approve. 

How  the  blood  of  every  Briton  kindles 
at  the  recollection  of  thefe  galling  tranfactions. 
That  we,  who  have  been,  and  ft  ill  continue 
to  be,  fo  great,  mould  proftrate  ourfelves 
with  fuch  abject  humility ;  that  we,  who  are 
entrenched  to  the  very  ears  in  honour  and  glory, 
who  with  our  fleets  and  armies,  in  the  remoteft 
parts  of  the  globe,  were  purfuing  an  uninterrupted 
career  of  victory  j  who  were  ftill  fhouting  on 
the  very  field  of  battle,  fhould  have  ftooped  fo 
low  as  to  put  our  hand  to  that  ignominious  treaty, 
is  what  the  future  recorder  of  our  annals  will  with 
difficulty  bring  himfelf  to  credit. 

That  peace  is,  however,  now  completely  done 
away.  It  is  now  become  a  dead  letter,  and  would 
that  it  could  be  blotted  out  with  the  pen  of  indig- 
nation from  that  page  which  it  mult  ever  fully. 
It  will,  however,  whilft  it  continues  a  memorial 
of  the  incapacity  of  its  authors,  ferve  as  a  land- 
mark 
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mark  to  future  peace-makers.  It  will,  it  is  to  be 
hoped,  infure  us  from  fplitting  again  on  the  fame 
rock.  It  will  induce  that  mode  and  meafure  of 
wary  caution,  which  it  will  be  incumbent  on  us 
to  obferve,  fliould  it  be  the  future  dcftiny  of  this 
country  to  negotiate  again  with  fuch  an  op- 
ponent. 

Bonaparte,  by  his  propofals,  has  not  given  proofs 
of  any  increafed  moderation :  he  has  only  betrayed 
his  fears.  He  has  difclofed,  in  the  trepidation  of 
his  heart,  all  its  inward  tumultuous  thoughts.  He 
has  {hewn  that  he  really  entertains  a  very  different 
opinion  of  this  country  from  that  which,  during 
the  peace,  he  fo  furioufly,  fo  indifcreetly,  and  fo 
indecently  declared  ;  and  which  he  ftill,  in  fome 
degree,  profefTes.  He  has  fhewn  that  the  hope  of 
fubjugation  is  moft  diftant  from  his  expectations. 
There  is  nothing;  now  faid  about  heading;  armies 
which  were  to  be  facrificed  one  after  the  other, 
till  he  fucceeded ;  nothing  about  overrunning 
this  country  in  four-and-twenty  hours.  Over  thefe 
fubjecls  reigns  the  filence  of  the  grave.  All  the 
pleafant  parties,  which  were  to  be  given  at  St. 
James's,  from  the  plunder  of  the  rich,  lazy,  and 
fat  citizens  of  London,  are  apparently  completely 
abandoned.  On  the  contrary,  he  is  obliged  to  re- 
main, uninvited,  at  home. 

Amidit  all  his  fmothered  filence,  he  has  de- 
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monftrated  that  he  feels,  and  acutely  too,  that 
confinement  which  we  can  command,  and  that 
chaftifement  which  we  can  inflict.  Six  hundred 
thoufand  men  in  arms,  kept  in  inaction,  when  that 
inaction  continues  too  long,  and  grows  out  of 
broken  promifes  and  difappointed  hopes,  become 
a  dreadful  incumbrance.  Plunder  has  hitherto 
kept  them  together  ;  the  want  of  plunder  may- 
urge  them  to  mutiny  ;  and  what  was  raifed  for 
his  defence  may  prove  his  ruin. 

Confidently  as  Bonaparte  may  fpeak,  I  can 
never  believe  that  his  language  communicates  the 
fentiments  of  his  heart.  A  tyrant  knows  the 
arts  and  villainies  by  which  he  has  himfelf  fuc- 
ceeded,  and  dreads  the  exercife  of  thofe  qualifi- 
cations in  other  men.  Thus,  however  he  may 
expect  to  retain  his  power  through  his  own  pre- 
carious life,  he  can  never  expect  to  perpetuate  it 
in  his  family,  or  to  tranfmit  it  to  his  pofterity. 

The  hiftory  of  the  French  fully  proves  the  ne- 
ceflity  of  controuling  them  by  fevere  regulations, 
for  whenever  their  chains  have  been  relaxed,  they 
have  been  guilty  of  the  moft  horrible  excefies. 
Their  lively  fpirits  require  occupation,  and  that 
difpofition  which  can  be  delighted  with  frivolous 
amufements,  can  alfo  engage  in  the  moft  defperate 
experiments,  and  perpetrate  the  moft  infamous- 
crimes.     But   fociety   cannot  remain  long  in  a 
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forced  ftate :  the  acts  of  wickednefs,  and  the  aber- 
rations of  folly,  lead  back  at  laft  to  that  order  of 
things  which  enforces  obedience.  The  French 
people,  after  all  their  wild  and  fatal  experiments, 
are  at  laft  convinced  that  the  fovereign  power 
mull  be  confided  to  one  man.  Under  this  im- 
preflion,  the  family  of  Bourbon  muft  inevitably 
fucceed  to  the  throne  of  their  anceftors,  and  the 
perfuafion  of  this  neceflity  of  monarchical  govern- 
ment, is  one  of  thofe  unintentional  benefits  which 
this  ufurper  has  conferred. 

We  need  not,  therefore,  be  hafty  in  acceding  to 
propolals,  nor,  above  all,  need  we  ftoop  to  con- 
cefiions  to  this  temporary  fcourge.  He  is  con- 
vinced of  the  infecurity  of  his  ftation  ;  he  knows 
that  he  has  in  the  very  heart  of  France  thoufands 
and  hundreds  of  thoufands  of  enemies,  who  are 
thirftincr  for  revenue.  He  knows  that  he  is  a 
ftranger  to  the  country  which  he  has  enflaved  ; 
without  family,  without  connexions,  without  dig- 
nity, without  honour,  with  nothing  but  crimes  and 
fortune.  He  has  hitherto  been  preferved — fo 
have  Talleyrand  and  Sieyes,  whofe  wickednefs  and 
apoflacy  are  as  rank  as  thofe  of  any  victim  that  has 
been  immolated.  But  puniftiment,  though  fre- 
quently tardy,  generally  comes  at  laft,  and  very 
few  are  there,  among  thofe  who  were  moft  active 
in  the  atrocities  for  which  the  French  Revolution, 
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throughout  its  courfe,  has  been  peculiarly  diftin- 
guifheci,  that  have  efcaped  a  violent  end. 

Why  then  mould  this  illuftrious  and  powerful 
country,  liften  for  an  inftant,  to  any  terms  but 
fuch  as  are  confonant  with  the  juftice  of  its  views, 
the  feelings  of  its  honour,  and  the  ftability  of  its 
fecurity  ?  Whilft  we  refpect  the  rights  of  others, 
let  us  tenacioufly  maintain  our  own.  All  over- 
tures contrary  to  the  fpirit  of  this  maxim  mould 
be  rejected  at  the  very  threlhold.  We  can  wait  as 
long  as  Bonaparte.  As  long  as  he  can,  can  we 
carry  on  war ;  and  until  he  formally  abandon 
his  prefent  avowed  intentions,  and  fubmit  to  fuch 
ftipulations  as  we  are  entitled  to  enforce,  we  can 
never  think  of  peace. 

Peace  at  all,  indeed,  with  him,  who  has,  in  his 
conduct  to  others,  and,  as  far  as  he  has  been  able, 
to  us,  broken  through  every  engagement,  fet  at  de- 
fiance every  reftraint,  and  violated  every  law,  both 
human  and  divine,  would  be  an  arduous  talk  to 
accomplifti.  We  cannot  rely  on  his  faith,  for  of 
that  he  has  none ;  we  cannot  depend  on  his 
juftice  or.  his  humanity,  for  of  thefe  qualities  he  is 
totally  deftitute  ;  we  cannot  expect  any  thing  from 
the  operations  of  confcience,  for  he  has  proved 
that  its  influence  is  unknown  to  him.  How  then 
are  we  to  act?  Why,  we  muft  chain  him  down 
as  we  would  a  wild  beaft,  which,  if  we   allow 
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to  range  beyond  his  tether,  diffufes  alarm,  and  irs- 
llicts  death.  To  place  ourfelves  beyond  the  reach 
of  harm,  we  mud  put  it  out  of  his  poflibility  to 
occafion  any.  We  mud  not,  for  a  moment,  con- 
fide in  his  aflurances  or  his  oath.  He  has  forfeit- 
ed every  claim  to  this  right  from  a  frequent  viola- 
tion of  them  all.  Knowing  the  extent  and  viru- 
lence of  his  wifhes,  we  can  only  defeat  his  ob- 
ject by  circumfcribing  his  means.  We  muft  there- 
fore reject  his  terms,  and  inform  him  of  ours. 

What  thofe  terms  mould  exactly  be,  or  how 
they  fhould  be  modified,  muft  depend  on  fo  manv 
contingent  circumftances,  that,  in  the  prefent  unfet- 
tled  ftate  of  continental  arrangements,  it  would  be 
both  difficult  and  ufelefs  to  fuggeft.  But  fo  far  we 
may  venture  to  fay:  that  they  muft  be  fuch  as  arc 
confident  with  the  fafety  and  honour  of  a  power- 
ful and  high-minded  people  ;  of  a  people  whom 
he  has  infulted,  traduced,  and  injured,  in  every 
way  within  the  fcope  of  his  faculties  ;  but,  at  the 
fame  time,  of  a  people  whom,  as  events  have  fully 
manifefted,  he  can  neither  fubdue  nor  intimidate  ; 
who  can  moft  ferioully  annoy  him,  but  whom  he 
is  unable  to  touch. 

The  reftoration  of  Hanover,  and  compenfation, 
as  far  as  compenfation  can   be  made,  for  the  out- 
rages there  committed;  the  complete  emancipation 
of  the  Ligurian  and  Helvetian  republics;  the  with- 
drawing 
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drawing  of  theFrench  troops  from  Holland,  and  the 
independence  of  the  Batavian  government ;  all  inter- 
ference in  the  affairs  of  Spain,  and  Portugal,  relin- 
quished ;  the  reinftatement  of  the  king  of  Sardi- 
nia; an  apology  for  the  infults  committed  againftour 
minifter  at  Hamburgh,  and  for  the  imprifonment  of 
Britifh  fubjects  in  France,  contrary  to  the  laws  of 
war,  or  the  public  rights  of  civilized  nations  : 
thefe  muft  be  fome  of  the  leading  outlines  of  fu- 
ture  negotiation,  and  the  only  bafis  on  which  a 
peace  with  this  country  can  be  expected  to  be 
brought  about.  They  will  no  doubt  to  many 
minds  appear  extravagant :  but  they  are  what  I  do 
not  defpair  of  feeing  accomplilhed  :  for,  by  fiich 
means  only,  -can  we  fecure  to  ourfelves  the  blef- 
fings  of  repofe,  or  curb  the  wild  and  unprincipled 
extravagance  of  the  new  emperor. 

With  the  internal  government  of  France  I  never 
thought  it  wife  to  intermeddle  ;  nor,  as  far  as  in- 
ternal arrangements  went,  to  oppofe  the  reignino- 
prejudices  and  eccentricities  of  the  people.  Let 
them  endeavour  to  fettle  their  own  affairs.  If 
they  chufe  to  continue  this  man  as  their  ruler, 
in  what  way,  or  by  what  title,  little  concerns  us. 
The  rifk,  the  fuffering,  and  the  difgra*,  are  their 
own.  They  muft  abide  the  confequences  ;  and 
although  I  am  clearly  of  opinion  that  nothing  but 
the  old  family,  and,  with  fome  modifications,  the 
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old  order  of  things,  can  reflore  tranquillity  to 
France,  yet  it  is  better  that  fuch  a  change  fhould 
be  brought  about  (and  fooner  or  later  it  no 
doubt  will)  by  the  operation  of  their  own  judg- 
ment and  conviction  than  by  any  external  pref- 
fure. 

What  Europe  and  particularly  ourfelves  have  to 
do  with  France,  is  to  require  fuch  a  ftate  of  things, 
fuch  a  fyftem  of  political  action,  fuch  a  recog- 
nition of  long-eftablifhed  and  incontrovertible 
maxims  of  public  law,  as  fhall  effectually  prevent 
a  repetition  of  thofeacts  of  extravagant  infult  and 
aggreflion  which  have  fhaken  all  rules  and  princi- 
ples, and  which  affect  to  defpife  all  reftraint. 

Such  therefore,  or  nearly  fuch,  are  the  terms 
which  we  have  a  right  to  require  as  an  act  of  juf- 
tice,  and  which,  as  an  act  of  duty  and  power, 
we  are  enjoined  and  may  hope  to  enforce.  Above 
all,  let  us  guard  againi!  precipitancy.  Let  thofe 
growing  fufpicions  againft  France,  and  of  diftruft 
and  hatred  to  Bonaparte,  which  are  appearing  on 
the  continent,  take  a  firm  root.  Let  alfo  the  revi- 
val of  that  intimate  connexion  between  Great 
Britain  and  the  leading  powers,  which  has  fo 
frequently  before  reicued  Europe  from  flavery, 
feel  its  full  effects.  The  people  of  this  country, 
.  convinced  as  they  muft  be  of  the  abfurdity 
and  ruin    of    hafty    meafures,    or    a   premature 
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peace,  will  not,  I  am  fatisfied,  hurry  the  govern- 
ment in  their  proceedings  by  any  clamorous  fymp- 
toms  of  impatience  or  difcontent.  The  experiment 
of  a  bad  peace  has  been  already  made.  We  have 
proved  that  it  can  only  expofe  us  to  dishonour 
and  misfortune,  and  relapfe,  after  a  fhort  time, 
into  a  more  hazardous  rupture.  To  redeem  our- 
felves  from  this  intolerable  ftate  we  have  again 
taken  up  arms,  and,  before  we  again  lay  them 
down,  we  muft  fix  our  object  on  a  broad  and  fe- 
cure  bafis.  Our  next  act  of  pacification  muft  be 
either  founded  on  the  true  fpirit  of  amity,  or  fo 
contrived  that  our  enemy  {hall  not  have  the  -power ', 
whatever  may  be  his  will,  of  molefting  our  repofe. 
If  we  fwerve  from  thefe  prudential  maxims,  I  mail 
not  confider  the  country  as  fafe — if  we  fign  an- 
other treaty  of  Amiens,  I  mail  confider  the  country 
as  loft. 


THE  END. 


T.  Gillcr,  Printer,  Crown-court,  Fleet-ftreet. 
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